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CHAPTEB 1 



I. Introduction 



A, The Problem Investigated 

This introduction will cover the problem vhich was investigated and will 
state the Biajor goals of the study. Discussions of method, in detail, are reserved 
to Chapter 2. 

In many organir.ations, becoming an administrator and pursuing an admin- , 
istrative career is regarded as upward mobility. Such seems usually to be the case 
in organizations like businesses, factories, and the armed services as well as most 
branches of government. When,, however, an organization begins to make use of large 
numbers of professioned persons, particularly of scientists who are committed to 
the values of original research, a charge in the position of administrators often 
occurs c In hospitals, research laboratories, and particularly in universities, 
occupancy of an administrative post may be the object of quite mixed feelings. In 
a large business, a man's choice as department head is greeted with acclaim by his 
friends and colleagues and is felt to constitute a proper subject for congratulation. 
On the other hand, in a imiversity a man's accepting a position as chairman or as 
dean may be the occasion for the expression of condolences on the part of his 
colleagues and friends. Not infreqiiently persons who assume such positions will 
themselves derogate the position by insisting that it is ''temporary” or that it was 
taken on as a duty. There is often a feeling, at the overt level at least, that the 
fundament€d task is the professional or the scientific one, and that administration 
exists largely to facilitate that task. Thus, in the case of nurses it is usually 
felt that contact with the patient is the significant activity and tint nursing 
administration is secondary and consists of little more than red tape and other 
bureaucratic cictivlties to be gotten through as soon as possible. 

In the case of the iind.versity, it is usually assumed that the fmdamental 
reasons why universities exist revolve about activities such as teaching and doing 
research, though what these activities are is often not specified in detail. It 
is fiixther assumed that the csirrying out of these teisks is the primary responsibility 
of the academic staff; that is, mainly professors, researchers, and their helpers. 

The administration, it is assumed, has as its main task that of providing "support” 
for the academic activities. "Support” is usually defined to include maintenance 
activities (securing funds and facilities, arranging for counseling and assignment 
of students to classes and dormitories, arranging details of faculty selection and 
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promotion) and integration activities (coordinating of departments and schools, 
settling of internal dispiites, representing the department or school to oatside 
bodies). No one disagrees with the claim that the support activities ar i essential 
but there is a feeling that they are less in^ortant than the academic activities. 

This lideal situation has however been changing within recent years as 
academic administration has grown in importance because of certain vast societal 
changes. The increased professionalization of occupations and esqpansion of demiand 
for educated persons sent an increasing proportion of an e:q)anding popiiiation l;::to 
the universities. International competition produced pressures upon the university 
to train more scientists and engineers. The accelerated armfs and space race led to 
a deep penetration of the university by research foundations and government agencies, 
upsetting traditional status relations and forcing many departments or parts of 
departments into becoming "productive organizations" for paying clients. Such 
changes were accon^anied by l^ge administrative changes in response to demands by 
state legislatures, private foundations, and governmental agencies for an account- 
ing of how monies were being spent and whether the organization was being admin- 
istered in an efficient manner. A major result has been an increase in the number 
of administrative personnel (especially in central administration) and an increase 
in their power. 

The size of this increase in power is not known with any precision but 
the increase in numbers and poweria, whatever their dimensions, have been lamented 
and resented by many, par*ticularly the academic staff. A growth in the power of 
administrators represents an upset in the presumed balance between the academic 
activities on campus find the support activities. Academic staff these days often 
grumble that administrators ore cosparatively overpaid, and that too much attention 
seems to be given over to "support" activities (often singly identified as red 
tape) rather than to the goals of the university as they see th^. There is 
resentment as weUL of what are felt to be illegitimate pretensions of some admin- 
istrators to "represent" the faculty or the university. The growth in power of 
administrators is not, in itself, necessarily undesirable even to the academic 
person (who holds quite traditional views of what the university ought to be doing) , 
provided that administrators use their power to help the imiversity attain goals 
which the academic people accept. The situation only becomes a genuine source of 
concern when administrators both have more power than the faculty and at the same 
time use that power to pursue goals which the faculty considers undesirable, or at 



least engage in activities which mal:e the pursuit of what the faculty regard as 
desirable goals more difficult. 

It is quite clear thaty in oz*der to answer the question of whether acadeiolc 
administrators constitute a legitimate object of grievance or not» we need some 
hard data, such data often being absent from the frequently sterile debates on this 
issue. In particular in order to assess the role of university administrators in 
the attcLinmerit of acad em ic goals m need data on the following subjects: (1) What 

are the goals of American universities? Althoxagh tMs subject is often singly 
taken for granted, it is rarely discussed in ai^ detail and such statements of 
goals as are usually made are vague. To say merely ^leaching and research" is 
hardly enough since it leaves open the centrall question: Teaching what, and doing 

reseeurch on what, to what extent and for bow long? Nor do such statements as 
"producing well rounded students" or "preservation of the cultural heritage" help 
very much either. The objection is not that these are unattainable or over 
idealistic but rather, when stated in this form, one has no way of knowing whether 
one is making any progress in achieving them ox* not. However desirable, they are 
nonoperational • 

Furthermore, the university is a large con^lex organization and consequently, 
it may be esqpected that it will have a large number of goals. This is particulai^ly 
true of the American university with itt; close association with pressure from the 
local eurea for practical resxilts and recently from the government for applied 
research results. Mixed in with goals there may also be a great many other 
activities which the university is engaging in without thinking of them as goals. 

To some persons the university is not an organization at all and consequently the 
very notion of "goals" is difficult to understand. Rather they think of the 
university as a place which has gradually grown up and which is best described by 
singly noting what it happens to be doing at the time. 

The first kind of data, then, that we need are data on the goals of universi- 
ties. What are those goals? Before we can answer any kind of a question as to 
whether any group, administrators or others, are perverting or diverting effort 
toward those goals, we need to know what the ^oals are. Furthermore, this must be 
based on data and not simply be a collection of peoples* views aa to what the 
university ought to he. This does not however mean that we do not have any 
interest in peoples* conceptions of what the goals ought to be. Quite the contrary; 
complaints that any group, such as administrators, may be perverting the goals 
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may perhaps be discovered by an examination not isiu^ly of what the goals in fact 
happen to be but of what people think they ought to be. Hence we should also 

examine the question of what faculty and administrators think the goals of the 
university ought to be. 

For those concerned with changes in goals (whether interested in halting 
changes in undesired directions or initiating changes in other directions), one 
important kind of information revolves about what factors affect both goals and 
how persons in universities perceive and feel about the goals. Among those often 
consiilered in5>ortant by students of the university, attention will be given 
particularly to size of university, productivity, prestige, degree of emphasis 
on graduate study, and the location of the miversity. The foregoing meeuBures are 
called global' since they refer to characteristics of the university as a whole. 
The nature.' of goals and person's feelings about them are of course affected by 
backgx ''md factors and by their position in the university. 

After having found out •what the goals of the uiiversity are, how people 
feel aboTjt them, and what some of the variables are that make goals wha::j they are 
as well as how people feel about them, we shall turn to the question of whether 
there is any relationship between the locus of power in a university and the kind 
of goals that the university pursues. The central question here T'/ill be whether 
universities in which administrators have more power than faculty to determine 
university goals differ in the structure of goals from universities in which this 
is not the case. In addition, of course, interest will attach to whether there is 
any relationship between different power structures and different goal emphases. 

Lastly , we come to the question of whether administrators and faculty differ 
in how they see the goals of the university and what they think those goals ought 
to be. Here our attention will be directed to the question: Whatever the differ- 

ences in power between administrators and faculty, are the differences in percep- 
tions and conceptions of university goals great enough so that one has to be 
concerned about administrators having power? As we shall see, our findings suggest 
that administrators and faculty in fact see the university much the same so that 
there is little cause for alarm in spite of the fact, as we shall see, that admin- 
istrators do indeed tend to have more power than the faculty to determine university 
goals. 
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Other Related Research 

A considerAble anount of general literature (much of it speculative, such 
as the tongue-in-cheek Parkinson's lav) exists on the general subject of the else 
and power of the administrative component of organizations. This literature is 
»alyzed critically in works by Blau and Scott. Simon, Etzloni. Presthus. Thon^son, 
alpin and others. Most of it relates only indirectly, if at all, to educational 
organizations. Little account is taken of the fact that the work of the university 
is the responsibility mainly of "professions," a group which is highly educated, 
co^tted, and with professed ideas on how the university should be run. Komhauser 
no es this critical difference between universities and such organizations as 
businesses, or military and governmental bureaucracies, but he is more interested 
in scientists in such organizations. Most relevant are the works of sociologists 
such as Reissman, Oaplow and McGee, and Gouldner. The latter's study of a smaU, 
private liberal arts coUege distinguished between "locals" (oriented to the coUege) 
and cosmopolitans (oriented to their colleagues or their discipline). Such 
studies, however, concentrated mainly on the faculty. 

Helpful were the organizational studies of universities by Berelson, 

lazarsfeld and Thielens, Rogoff, Riesman. Knapp and Goodrich, Knapp and Oreenbaum, 

and Barton. Prom these we drew many of our organizational measures. Useful also, 

for ideas on structure, were such descriptive works as those of Corson, Capen. and 
Woodbume. 
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CHAPTER 2 



METHOD 

The basic technique used was a mailed questionnaire, supplemented by 
interviews and by a survey of the literat-jre , together with various sources of 
institutional data. 

A. Setting Up Pro.le^t 

Both of the principal investigators were engaged full time in their academic 
duties. The design provided that they would each take one quarter off for full- 
time work on the project together with interviewing but during the rest of the 
year they would be carrying on their regular duties. In order to enable the 
project research to go forth at all times, a Project Supervisor was employed on a 
full-time basis. TJais person, a graduate student in sociology at the University 
of Minnesota, administered the day-to-day affairs of the study, particularly the 
questionnaire portion of it. He also functioned as an immediate supervisor of the 
research and clerical staff. In addition three research assist 3 ,nts were taken 
on to assist in carrying out the study • Two of these were graduate students in 
sociology, one a graduate student in industrial relations. Later when one of the 
principal investigators, (Edward Gross) moved to the University of Washington 
(Seattle, Washington), the greater part of project activities were shifted to the 
University of Washington. The project supervisor also moved and continued in his 
capacity. Three new research assistants, all graduate students in sociology, were 
employed at the University of Washington. 

In addition, clerical assistants were employed as necessary. It was also 
necessary to employ persons to perform key punch operations at the time of the 
analysis at the University of Washington. Since the questionnaire was long and 
there were close to 10,000 respondents, the key punching Job itself was an enormous 
one requiring considerable coordination and planning. 

At the University of Vhshington the study was carried out with the help of 
the Institute for Sociological Research of -foe Ifepartment of Sociology (Director: 

Otto N. Larsen). We mention this fact since through the listitute it was possible to 
make use of these services of Thomas Steinburne, a full-time member of the Institute 
aff , who specialized in coEiputer operations*^ the processing of the enormous amount 
of data would have been impossible. 
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B. Development of the Research Instrument 

If this study has any attributes of originality ^ they center mainly about 
the my in which university goals have been analyzed and treated* The reader will 
note certain statements treated as goals which he mi^t not think of as being goals, 
for example, ’’Keep harmony between departments or divisions of the university when 
such departments or divisions do not see eye to eye on in^ortant matters,” "Keep 
costs down as low as possible through more efficient utilization of time, and space, 
reduction of course duplication^ etc.,” or "Hold our staff in the face of inducements 
offered by other universities." Most persons think of a goal only in terms of some 
kind of output and these illustrations do not seem to involve an output which is 
consumed by outsiders*. They would seem to be more what some persons think of as 
maintenance activities. It is the investigators belief that the analysis of goals 
of organizations requires that many activities that are normally thought of as 
maintenance or support activities be thought of as goals of the organization.. Since 
so much attention is given to this claim in the study and since we asked our 
respondents to deal with some kj goals, some explanation is necessary on why our 
method required such a large number of goals. Most persons, in thinking of univer- 
sities, think rir:ply of the three goals of teaching, research, and community service. 

We have not simply elaborated in detail on those goals in this study but rather 
have a variety of others which represent, in our Judgment, goals of a wholly different 
character. In order to make this clear (and in part because it resulted in a 
considerable increase in the length of the questionnaire) we must present the 
theoretical Justification for the definition of organizational goals. 

(1) The Definition of Organizational Goals 

The central concept in the study of organizations is that of the organizationa.! 
goal. One might even claim that the notion of a goal is coincidental with that of 



an organization. Parsons^'* sees goal attainment as an aspect of all sysceins: all 

systems • in order to survive, must attain whatever goals they set out for themselves. 
However a special kind of a system; namely the organization, is singled out as being 
that in which the problem of goal attainment has primacy over all other problems*^ 
Whatever authors have to say on th© general subject there seems general agreement 
on this point. It is the dominating presence of a goal which marks off an "organiza- 
tion” (usually used to refer to formal organizations) from all other kinds of systems. 
In terms of Maclver* ' distinction between communal and associational relationships?^"'* 
organizations are those whose rationale is primarily associational. In the case 
of a conanunal relationship, persons are met for the pleasure intrinsic to the 
relationship itself, as in the case of a group of friends, a clique, a gang, or 
nuclear family. Such a group may indeed develop goals (attacking another gang, 
having a baby) but even if they fail in the attainment of those goals, the group 
does not necessarily break up, It does break up when hostilities and cleavages 
mean that persons are no longer at home in one another’s presence. On the other 
hand an associational relationship is one in which persons are met in order to 
pursue some goal, and their meeting is a means toward that end. It is not necessary, 
in this case, that they should like one another or indeed have feelings toward one 
another that are any more positive than the minimum necessary to work together to 
attain the common goal. 

*See Talcott Parsons et al,, (eds.) Theories of Society ; New York: Free 

Press of Glencoe, I96I, pp. 38-Ul, 

**Talcott Parsons, "A Sociological Approach to the Theory of Formal Organiza- 
tions,” in Talcott Parsons, Structure and Process in Nbdem Societies . New York; 

Free Press of Glencoe, i960. Chap, 1. 

***Robert M. Maclver, Community; A Sociological Study, New York; Macmillan. 

1936 . 
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It is the presence of such a goal and the consequent organization of effort 
so as to maximize the probability of attaining the goal which characterizes modern 
organizations. It is certainly the basis for the rationality in organizations which 
Weber found so remarkable and to which is given credit for the great accomplishi^ents 
that modem organizations have made in healing the sick, attacking the enemy, 
producing a hi^ standard of living, incarcerating the criminal, organizing the 
distribution of goods, or administering the affairs of an empire. 

In spite, however, of the very great airount of research and theoretical 
attention which has been given to formal organizations, it is surprising how little 
attention has been given to developing a clear definition of what is meant by goal 
in the first place.* It seems to be taken for granted in most studies, and yet what 
the goal or goals of particular organizations are is an empirical matter and needs 
to be discovered. 

Etzioni defines an organizational goal as ”a desired state of affairs which 
the organization attempts to realize.”** But this definition immediately raises 
the question, pointed to by max^ of whose state of affairs it is that is desired. 
Theoretically, there could be as many desired states for the organization as there 
are persons in it, if not more. What appear to be goals from the point of view of 
the top administrators may not be goals at all from the point of view of those 
further down. 

But even before one can talk about different perceptions or organizational 
goals, it is essential to distinguish private from organizational goals. A private 
goal consists of a future state that the individual desires for himself* Such a 

*Herbert Simon, ”0n the Concept of Organization Goal,” Admini s t rat iye_ Sc ien ce 
Quarterly . 8s 1-22,, 196k, 

**Amitai Etzioni, Modem Organizations . Englewood Cliffs, N.J.: Prentice- 

Hall, 196U, p. 6. 
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notion comes close to the psychologist’s conception of a motive* This meaning may 

he distinguished from vhat a particular person desires for the organization as a 

whole ,* The latter comes closer to the notion of an organizational goal althou^ 

it still consists of something that the particular person whishes and may not at all 

correspond to the organization’s goals* Further ^ it still leaves open the question 

of how one is to determine an organization’s goals -when there are differences of 

opinion. In a small organization there may not he much difficulty for there the top 

man’s personal goals for the organization are the organization’s goals. It is this 

sinp)lification which made it possible for classical economics to develop the theory 

of the corporation (as a "person”) without being concerned much about developing a 

r 

precise definition Jr- organizational goal which was any different than the goal of 
the entrepreneur. The firms that the classical economists were talking about were 
in the main small ones which had essentially no greater problem to solve than decide 
what price to sell its product at and how many units to produce for the market. Once 
organizations grow large then one must be concerned with the possibility that there 
will be many persons in a position to influence the goals of the organization,** 

In the case of ideological organizations, where personal values coincide, there may 
be a close correspondence between private goals for the organization and group goals. 
Yet in general one cannot assume that private and group goals will coincide. In fact 
in the typical case it is safe to say that they will not. It is consequently 
necessary to offer a person an inducement to participate,*** so that he attains his 

*See Dorwin Cartwright and Alvin Sander' (eds. ) , Group Dynamics * 13vanstonj 
Row Peterson, 195 3 » PP* 308-311, 

**See Richard Cyert and James G, March, A Behavioral Theory of the Firm, 
Englewood Cliffs, N,J, : Prentice-Hall, 1963$ Chap, 3* 

***JaiTies G. March and Herbert Simon, Organizations* New York: Wiley, 1958, 

Chap, U, 
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personal goal through the group goal of the organization. That is^when the organiza- 
tion attains its group goal, means are provided for taking care of the personal goals 
of the persons in it so that they will then he motivated to participate* They must 
be motivated to participate to the extent that they will give up their personal 
goals for the organization as a whole should these differ from organizational goals. 
Nevertheless in order to avoid any reification of the concept, it is necessary to 
emphasize that goals will always exist in the mirxds of certain persons. That is to 
say, although an organizational goal is not the same thing as a personal goeJ. nor is 
it necessarily the same as the goal that a particular person desires for an organiza- 
tion (as distinct from what he desires for himself) it certainly would seem that one 
kind of evidence on the nature of organization goals would consist of the statements 
of particular persons attesting what they thou^t the organizations* goals were* 

Thompson and f^cEwan* and Parsons** have attempted to define goals in terms 
of system linkages* Both have seen a goal as involving some typfi of output to a 
larger society. In this sense organizations are always subsystems of larger systvems, 
the goal of one sub-system being a means or input of a different subsystem* In the 
sia^lest case the production of automobile batteiles is a goal to the firm that 
manufactures them but will be a means or input to an automobile manufacturing firm* 
Such an approach has the great value of emphasizing the need to relate organizations 
to one another and to the surrounding society.*** Further when goals are defined in 



*James D* Thompson and Wm, J, McEvren, "Organization i3oals end Environment,” 
American Sociological Review . 23:23-50, 1958. 

**Talcott Parsons, ”A Sociological Approach...” 0 £. cit., p, 17* 

***The failure to do so was one of the earliest criticisms of the Classic 
Hawthorne studies. See Henry A. Landsberger, Hawthorne Revisited. Ithaca- N. Y.: 
CoiTxSll University, 1958, Chap, III. ^ 
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this manner it becomes clear that those within organizations have only a limited 
amount of freedom to set the goals of the organization. They will be constrained by 
what outsiders can be persuaded to accept. On the ot)ier hand such an emphasis may 
tend to mderestimate the contribution that raticxial decision-makers within organize- 

tions make in choosing the goals of organisations rather than being limited to the 

\ 

demands of the market.* A more serious limitation of the output approach follows 
from the fact that organizations have a great many outputs, both intended and unin- 
tended, many of which will be no different than fmctions or consequences. It be- 
comes a problem to single out certain kinds of outputs as ttie goals of the organiza- 
tion. The importance of by-products in industrial organizations should alert the 
investigator to the d,anger here. 

In spite of the strictures we have suggested on the definitions offered thus 
far, there is no doubt that they all touch on the elements of a definition of goals. 
Goals will exist in someone »s mind and they will involve the relationship between an 
organization and the situation in which it is implicated. 

An important contributioi has been m.ade by Etzioni** in a work in which he 
criticizes the goal approach to the study of organizations as being too limited. 

To define an organization solely in terms of its goal and therefore to judge its 
effectiveness in terms of its degree of success in obtaining that goal is to doom 
the investigator to disappointment. The ’’metaphysical pathos” to which Gouldner*** 



*Cf. The distinction between whet Alvin W. Gouldner Calls a ’’rational” and 
natural system model. In "Organizational Analysis," in Robert K. f^rfcon et. al. 
Sociology Today > New York: Basic Books, 1959, Chap. 18. 

**Amitai Etzioni, Modern Organizations > op. cit., pp. 16-19. 

»**Alvin W. Gouldner, "Metaphysical Pathos and the Theory of Bureaucracy," in 
Amitai Etzioni (ed.). Complex Organizations . New Yorks Holt, Rinehart and Winston. 
1961, pp. 71-82. * 
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has called attention — namely the pessimism of those who see men doomed forever to 
disappointment in their organizational hopes — Etzioni sees as being due to expect- 
ing too much. Few' organizations succeed in attaining their goals to the degree that 
those in them will wish th^ could be attained« One typically must settle for a good 
deal less and the leaders of organizations, their hopes hi^, would seem to be always 
expecting more than they will ever receive. Rather than seeing these limited results 
as a consequence of man’s inherent limitations or as the basis for a sad romantic 
lament on man’s smallness in the face of his large goals, Etzioni takes the view 
that the definition itself may be at fault. He conroares organizations to electric 
lights and other types of mechanical equipment which may have very low efficiencies. 
Much of the energy may be lost in heat. Nevertheless no one expresses great concern 
but rather compares one mechanical gadget to another, and discovers that one may be 
twice as efficient as another even though it is only 10 per cent efficient, compared 
to the other which is 5 per cent efficient. Ho•^^’ever, although Etzioni malies this 
point, and insists the greater part of his book makes use of this approach (which he 
calls a ’’systems approach”) he does not spell out precisely how this approach would 
lead to any different definition or approach to organizational goals than any other. 
Such is a major purpose of this paper. 

THE BUREAUCRATIC PERSONALITY; A FRUITF'UL LEAD 

One of the classics in organizational analysis is Merton’s discussion of 
the tendencies of some persons to make ends of means in organizations.* The relevance 
of this discussion for organizational goals has not been given explicit attention in 
the literature although, as we shall endeavor to show, it has important implications 
for the understanding of organizational goals. Merton pointed, it will be recalled, 

•Robert K. Merton, ’’Bureaucratic Structure and Personality,” in Social 
Theory and Social Structure^ Glencoe, 111; Free Press, 1957, PP. 195-20^7TSe 
opening statement in the article reads; ”A foi*mal, rationally organized social 
structure Involves clearly defined patterns of activity in which, ideally, every 
series of actions is functionally related to the purposes of the organization,” 

(p* 195). 
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to a possible dlysfunction in formal organizations* In order that an organization 
should he able to accomplish its goals, a person must be required to conform to 
explicitly laid down rules* Only through this means could the organization’s 
special advantages of precision and predictability be en^J'oyed* In order to insure 
that such precision and predictability would in fact result, it was necessary to 
insist upon rule compliiuice* Yet that veiy insistence might lead to persons* forget- 
ting that rules existed, after all, only ^.n order to facilitate goal attainment* 

Some persons then might be carried away by the very rules and insist on compliance 
with them even at the expense of organizational goals. Merton’s examples include 
the requirement in the early part of World War II that navy officers should carry 
calling cards, when the latter were destined for the service in the battles of the 
South Pacific > or when an explorer was denied citizenship on the grounds that he 
was out of the United States for a period of time, in spite of the fact that that 
absence involved service on a U*S* expedition exploring /oitarctica. It is such over- 
emphasis that has lead to the association between bureaucracy and red tape and that 
has helped make the bureaucrat into a synonym for the haughty, unapproachable agent* 

It is remarkable the attencion that this statement has attracted in spite 
of the fact that it is not actually based on specific research* V7e do not know 
whether the phenomenon that Merton describes is common in organizations, whether 
there is variation in frequency of occurrence of the bureaucratic type in different 
organizations, nor of the process whereby persons mi^t be lead to substitute means 
for ends* Assuming that such persons do in fact exist In organizations, an important 
question is whether organizations make persons behave in this manner or whether orgem- 
izations attract persons who feel comfortable in the presence of strict rules** 



*Qn this issue, see 0, Sperling, "Psychoanalytic Aspects of Bureaucracy," 

The Psychoanalytic Quarterly * 19:88-100, 1950* 
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The fact that there seeins nothing automatic about the iir^act of organizations on 
persons in them in this respect is attested to by Turner’s classic article* on the 
na%»y disbursing officer who was found to take advantage of his opportunities in the 
navy to behave in a manner quite different from Merton’s bureaucrat. 

But, for our purposes, the most imji^ortant implication of Merton’s discussion 
is the assunption which seems to underlie it. The assumption may be stated briefly 
as follows: The great danger in formal organizations is that, in their interest 
in seeing to it that certain means are taken care of, persons will lose sight of 
the end to which these itneans are meant to contribute. This is certainly undeniable 
although we repeat, the extent to which there is need to be concerned about the 
danger still remains an empirical question, ^-Zhac we wish to point out is that 
there is a clear assumption that any activity other than one which is directed 
towards the overall goal or goals of the organization does not by that token make 
a contribution to those goals . Persons who get caught up in their work or excited 
about the pa 7 zticular activity in which they are engaged are warned (by those following 
Merton) to be careful less they forget what the orgenization is all about, after all. 
We do not inply, of course, that only those whose activity contributes 
directly to goal attainment in an organization may be said to be making a contribu- 
tion to that goal. It is freely conceded in any organization that all persons who 
are given specific assignments in the division of labor of the organization are 
making a contribution. It is nevertheless felt that the activities of the several 
participants in the organization, insofar as they are broken down into departments 
' or other units each of which has subgoals or targets, are to be conceived of 

esse* uially as half-way stations on the road to the over-all organizational goals, 

' Their behavior therefore is organizationally meaningful only insofar as it makes 

a contribution either directly or indirectly to those goals. The particular 

r 

*Ralph H. Turner, "The Navy Disbursing Officer as Bureaucrat," American 
Sociological Review , 12:3^2-3i^8, 19^7. 
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arrangements are goal-relevant onlj'- insofar as they may he interpreted as making 
some kind of a contribution to a set of overall goals whatever these goals are. 

THE PROELE^r OF SUPPORT MD RCTTEiNMCE 

A major finding of a large amount of recent research on organization goals 
is that no organization can spend all of the time of its participants on goal 
attainment. At least seme of the time, and perhaps a great deal, must he spent on 
activities which in no sense make even an indirect contrihvifeion to goal attainment. 

One of the first to point this out was Bales* in his studies of task- 
oriented small groups under laboratory conditions. He found that two major sets of 
processes were in operation in these groups. The groups, on being assigned a par- 
ticular task or goal, would typically begin by giving their attention to the most 
efficient way of moving towards that goal, which consisted of solutions to various 
problems which he posed to them. Very clearly, however, it was discovered that other 
kinds of activities began to make their appearance. When someone would make a 
proposal that a given approach be tried, others had to agree, disagree, or take no 
stand, and this activity began to divide the group up on the basis of their estimates 
of the most worthwhile procedures. The consequence of such cleavage was the 
development of feelings toward one another or toward the solutions proposed, irrita- 
tion at not having one’s own views taken properly into accoijtit, ns well as ordinary 
fatigue. It became necessary. Bales found, for the group to stop its goal-directed 
activity and give some attention to repairing the social damage that was being done 
as the group attempted to move towards the soltrtion of the problem. A kind of 

^'*£'ee Robert F. Bales, "Task Roles and Social Roles in Problem-Solving Groups," 
in Eleanor P. Maccoby, Theodore M. Newcomb, and Eugene L, Hartley (eds.). 

Readings in Social Psychology 4 Hew Yorks Henry Holt, 1958> PP« ^37-^^7. 
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"inaintenanee” activity was necessary, with certain persons assuming the role of 
"maintenance engineers", as it were, in giving attention to what Bales came to speak 
of as "social-emotional" needs Such needs might be taken care of in a phase manner 
or in other ways. It has of course been the experience of persons who have worked 
with conference groups and other kinds of task-oriented groups that some time must 
always be given to such maintenance activities. For example, all have noticed the 
tendencj»- of many meetings to begin x^ith informal chit-chat, and to end with laughter 
or other kinds of activities which are related to solidarity or to satisfaction of 
various kinds of personal needs. 

The paradox may be stated as follows: an organization must do more than 

give attention to goal attainment in order to attain its goals. A useful approach 
is that suggested by the Parsonian functional iitperatives.* TvTiether one is prepared 
to agree that these and no other imperatives exist, they do represent an attempt, 
based on Bales* work as a matter of fact, to state a set of conditions necessary for 
system survival. As such they apply directly to organizations. It is noteworthy 
that only one of the system imperatives is goal attainment. The names given to the 
other imperatives are adaptation, integration, and pattern-maintenance and tension 
management. The import of these categories is that a good part of any system’s 
energies must be given over to activities that do not contribute in any direct sense 
to goal attainment but rather are concerned essentially with maintaining the system 
itself. 

Such considerations lead directly into the general problem of what economists 
speak of as "suboptimization." By tlae latter is meant the tendency of the various 
units in an organization to exa£»‘gerate the inroortance of their own contribution and 



*Talcott Parsons, et. al. (eds.) Theories of Society, op. cit. 
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to "begin to think of the whole organization in terms of the goals of the particiilai’ 
unit in which they are associated* Thus, in a large firm, the head of a section which 
is concerned with providing rivets which are used in a manufacturing operation in 
the firm begins to think of the making of rivets as an end in itself. Such an 
attitude can come very close to the notion of bureaucratic persona,lity# A person 
then may become so concerned with the importance of making rivets that he can easily 
forget that rivets are essential3.y a means for making some product which requires 
rivets o Yet it is absolutely essential that persons who are given the responsibility 
of m.aking rivets should begin to believe that rivets are the most important thing 
in the world,* It is essential that they give their full attention to making rivets, 
rather than to the question of what rivets contribute to the overall organization 
whatever that may be. We come here to something close to a craft or professional 
orientation. One of the functions of providing the craftsman or pi’ofessional with 
independence is to free him from the necessity of having to be concerned with the 
uses to which his skills are put so that he can give his full attention to the 
maximum development of those skills themselves. Only in this manner is it felt that 
he makes his major contribution. 

In other words an organization must insulate its units from attention to 
goals other than the particular concerns of those units. This is not to say of 
course that each i^it is to be given its head and that the purposes of an organiza- 
tion are well-served if all members of it are bureaucratic personalities. It is to 
saj*", however, that a great deal of attention must be given to activities which may 
only be indirectly reilated or even unrelated to organizational goals. We go further 



*A comparable situation is present in many universities in which «ach depart- 
ment tries to out-do all others in its search for resources to take care of its own 
needs. In such a jungle-like setting, the strong often get stronger as they draw 
resources from the weak. As we point out below, one of the goals that our respondents 
were asked to respond to revolved about the question of whether they should try to 
maintain top quality in all programs in which the university engages. Such an 
euphasis, in view of limited resources, would seem to invite the war of each against 
each. 
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in our arguirent and insist that the same reasoniii^ applies to activities which are 
wholly of a maintenance character in the sense in which we have "been using this 
term. The same applies, that is, to those activities that are concerned with adap- 
tation, integration, and pattern-maintenance and tention-management * It is important 
that persons who are concerned with activities that fall in any of these areas should 
giv"© their whole attention to them so that those activities are carried out as 
effectively as possible. There is only one way that one can be sure that persons 
will do a .job as well as it can possibly be done and that is to insist that they make 
ends of such "means” activities. When a means has been made into an end it has then 
become a goal of the organization. 

VJhat we are suggesting then is that there are at least two different kinds 
of goals in organizations, those goals which are reflected in an output of soBie kind 
which we will call "output goals", and those goals which are the ends of those who 
are charged with responsibility for the maintenance activities, which we will call 
" support goals". For o\ir convenience we may subdivide the support goals using the 
general categories that Parsons has suggested for the functional imperatives. 

OUTPUT MD SUPPORT GOALS ; THE CASE OF THE IgTIVERSITY 

The approach suggested emerged from difficulties encountered in a study of 
the goals of American universities. The study was concerned with the question of 
whether academic administrators of universities see the goals of the university in 
a manner any different from the teaching, research, and service faculties. It was 
necessary to specify the goals with some precision since it was desired to survey a 
large number of administrators and faculties in some 80 universities. It was felt 
that an open-ended question would not be filled in or be filled in with vague state- 
ments. Consequently we were faced with the task of making a list of university 
goals. Our task was made difficult by the fact that there seems little question 
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that universities have many goals, some of which may be contradictory, and that 
diversities have goals of which many persons are unaware® Nevertheless, based on 
the rather scant literature, an attempt was made to define these goals. It was 
early discovered that a great many activities went on in universities other than 
what many persons would identify as ’’goals but which had become goals of the 
organization. It is essential to repeat we are not speaking of personal goals nor 
of what the individual desires the goals of the organization to be. We are speaking 
of goals for the organization as a whole whether the participants desire those /goals 
or not. 

Two kinds of evidence are necessary before one can confidently assert that 
a goal is present: intentions and activities. By ’’intentions” we understand what, 

in the participants * view, the organization is trying to do. That is, what they 
believe the goals of the organization to be, what they feel are its aims or the 
direction in which it is moving as an organization. Intentions will involve verbal 
statements of inferences that may be made from symbolic acts, gestures and other 
types of meaningful acts. By ’’activities” we understand what persons in the organiza- 
tion are in fact observed to be doing , how they are spending their time, how resources 
are being allotted. Such an approach derives from a simple kind of analysis suggestcfd 
by the analogy of the goal of a person who is moving towards the open door of a 
room. In order to conclude that this person’s goal is ”to go through the open door- 
way,” two kinds of evidence would seem to be necessary. First, we might ask him what 
it is that he intends to do and then he might reply that he intends to walk through 
the doorway. It is possible of course that he is lying to us or that he is not 
really sure what he intends to do himself. Hence, in addition to this statement, 
we will also observe his behavior. If his behavior, if continued, would seem to 
have a high probability of moving him toward the door and if he seems to be looking 
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towards the door and moving his feet in a direction oriented to the door then we may 
reasonably safely conclude that such, indeed is his goal. 

On the other hand both intentions and activities must be clearly distinguished 
from outputs. By the latter we refer to what the organization produces or distributes 
to persons or systems outside of itself. In the case of the university there may 
be a strong consensus that a major university goal is the launching of students into 
useful careers (an intention), but faculty may be observed to be spending much of 
their time in extension teaching instead (an activity), and a high proportion of 
the student body (comparatively) may go on to get degrees in liberal arts (an output). 
Thus there is no necessary correspondence between these three measures. Before 
one can confidently speak of a goal one needs to have some degree of correspondence 
between intentions and activities. On the other hand evidence with references to 
outputs does not necessarily refer to goal activity as such but rather to the 
organizations relative success in goal attainment. Besides, an organization produces 
unintended outputs or by-products which may or may not be related to its intention. 

In spite of the desirability of including data on activities, and separating 
them from outputs, it did not prove possible to do so. Because of the large number 
of \miversities in our sample, we found that the data supplied to us on activities 
and outputs was too highly variable and non— coirparable to be of use. Some universi- 
ties keep careful records of how professors spend their time; others regard even 
asking the question as an interference with academic freedom. In other cases, data 
were good but only for certain years. The attempt to secure Job descriptions of all 
staff resulted iu material of highly varied quality, hut most of it required supple- 
mentation by personal interview. Since we had close to 10,000 respondents, even 
sampling would have not been feasible. In the end, we gave up the atten^t to secure 




such data. 
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Our goal data, then, are based solely on statements of goal intentions. We 
do not, however, believe that these data are likely to be far off in their relation- 
ship to goa3.s, for the following reasons: 

(1) First, as we shall see, we arsk each person to state first whether he 
thinks a given goal 5^ important at this university, TJ:ien, in the following line on 
the questionnaire, he is asked whether he thinks it should be an in^ortant goal, 

3h this manner, there is some protection against the likelihood that he will give 
sinply his own feelings about the matter. He is giving his perception. 

(2) We onljr decide that a given goal is of any degree of importance at 

a university by taking the average of the perceptions of all respondents at that 

university — both faculty and administrators. Each person is asked to chedx a 

response indicating his perception of its importance. The response is then scored 

on a scale from 1 to 5* If the overall average is, say, 2,35 then a standard 

deviation is calculated. We decided only to include the goal if the standard 

deviation was less than 1, That is, only if there is relatively high consensus on 

the degree of importance of the goal. A given respondent may be cut off from 

opportunities to observe the actual importance of a goal. But not everyone is, and 

it is a fair assumption that the average is a reasonable estimate of what the goal 

really is. One can, of course, quote Samuel Johnson’s famous remark that an average 

of the opions of gossipers is still gossip, but we do not believe we are in the 

presence of gossip. We do not ask for opinions, but for perceptions. In effect, 

alt 

we ask Professor X or Dean Y the University of A to act as our eyes. We say: 

”We cannot come to the University of A to check on how you actually spend your time. 
So we ask you to look for us and give us a report on what you have seen”. The 
procedure can, perhaps, be more fairly compared to ask^" several astronomers each 
to look through a telescope, and then each report what they have seen. We ask for 
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consensus, not because we are sure that the average is near the truth, but that the 
possibility that it is a more reliable guided than the possibility that most will be 
far off, and only a few on targets 

( 3) A third reason for confidence in the correspondence between goal inten- 
tions and goals is that our respondents, are, after all, fxjll-tirce enployees of the 
university they are asked to report on.. Further, since we tried for a 10^ sample of 
faculty and all administrators, we have the perceptions of persons situated all over 
the university. Their combined view should be reasonably close to accuracy. It is 
essential to lemember that we are not talking about their beliefs on what should be 
the goals, but what they believe they actually are, based on what they have seen. 

GOAL INTENTIONS 

As indicated above we have found it useful to describe the goals of a 
university in terms of the categories which Parsons and others have used in describ- 
ing the ftmctional imperatives of social systems. However, we have modified the 
names which Parsons and his associates and students have used in favor of a set of 
terms which apply directly to organizations. Our efforts resulted in the identifi- 
cation of a total of h7 goals but in spite of this large number we do not mean to 
imply that the list is comprehensive. They are intended to sample the several 
ma^or categories which we employ. In addition, it must be borne in mind that they 
are; meant to describe the goals of universities only. It must further be borne 
in mind that it is expected that all of these will be present as a goal to some 
extent in every university. Their importance as goals will, however, vary. By 
observing those particular goals which are ranked highest we '5hall in fact emerge 
with a goal structure for each university. We have classified the goals under five 
main headings! Output goals. Adaptation goals. Management goals. Motivation goals, 
and Positional goals, ^ 
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(A) OUTPUT GOALS. 

Output goals are those goals of the University which are reflected, 
immediately or in the future, in some product, service, skill or orien- 
tation which will affect (and is intended to affect) that society. 

1. Student-Expressive ; Those goals which are reflected in the attempt 
change the student’s identity or character in some fundamental way. 

1.1 Produce a student who, whatever else may be done to him, has 
had his intellect cultivated to the maximum, 

1.2 Produce a well-rounded student, that is one whose physical, 
social, moral, intellectual and esthetic potentialities have 
all been cultivated. 

1.3 Make sure the student is permanently affected (in mind and 
spirit) by the great ideas of the great minds of history. 

l.U Assist students to develop objectivity about themselves and 
their beliefs and hence examine t>*ose beliefs critically. 

1.5 Develop the inner character of students so that they can make 
sound, correct moral choices. 

2. Student-Instrumental ; Those goals which are reflected in the 
student’s being equipped to do something specific for the 
society into which he will be entering, or to operate in a 
specific way in that society. 

2.1 Prepare students specifically for useful careers. 

2.2 Provide the student with skills, attitudes, contacts, and 
experiences which maximize the likelihood of his occupying a 
high status in life and a position of leadership in sccietty. 

2.3 Train students in methods of scholarship and/or scientific 
research, and/or creative endeavor. 

2mk Make a good consumer of the student — a person who is elevated 

culturally, has good taste, and can make good consumption choices. 

2.5 PTiToduce a student who is able to perform his citizenship 
responsibilities effectively 

3. Research ; Those goals which reflect the dedication to produce new 
knowledge or solve problems. 

3.1 Carry on pure research. 

3.2 Carry on applied research. 
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k. Direct Service; Those eocJLs which reflect the provision of services 
directly to the population outside of the university in any continuing 
sense (that is, not faculty, full-time students, or its own staffs). 
These services are provided because the university, as an organization, 
is better equipped than any other or»ranization to provide these 
services, 

1|.,1 Provide special training for part-time adult students, through 

extension courses, special short courses, correspondence courses, 
etc, 

k, 2 Assist citizens directly through extension programst^ advice, 

consultation, and the provision of useful or needed facilities 
and services other than teaching, 

U,3 Provide cultural leadership for the community throu^ university- 
sponsored programs in the arts, public lectures by distinguished 
persons, athletic events, and other performances, displays or 
celebrations which present the best of culture, popular or not. 

Serve as a center for the dissemination of new ideas that will 
change the society, whether those ideas are in science, literature, 
the arts, or politics, 

1|,5 Serve as a center for the preservation of the cultural heritage, 

(B) ADAPTATION GOALS 

Those goals whic^ reflect the need for the organization to come to terms 
with the environment in which it is located. These revolve about the 
need to attract students and staff, to finance the enterprise, secure 
needed resources, and validate the activities of the university with 
those persons or agencies in a position to affect them. 

l, Ensure the continued confidence and hence support of those who 
contribute substantially (other than students and recipients of 
services) to the finances and other material resource needs of the 
university, 

2, Ensure the favorable appraisal of those who validate the quality of 
the programs we offer (validating groups include accrediting bodies, 
professional societies, scholarly peers at other universities, and 
respected persons in Intellectual or artistic circles) • 

3, Educate to his utmost capacities every high school graduate 
who meets basic legal requirements for admission. 

U. Accommodate only students of high potential in terms of the 
specific strengths and enchases of this university, 

5 , Orient ourselves to the satisfaction of the special needs and 
problems of the immediate geographical region. 
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6. Keep costs dowi as low as possible through more efficient utili- 
zation of time, and space, reduction of course duplication, etc. 

7. Hold our staff in the face of inducements offered by other universities. 



(C) MACEMENT GOALS 

Those goals which reflect decisions on who should run the university, the 
need to handle conflict, and the establishment of priorities on which 
output goals are to be given maximum attention. 

1. Make sure that salaries, teaching assignments, perquisites and 
privileges always reflect the contribution that the person 
involved is making to his own profession or discipline. 

2. Involve faculty in the govemment of the university. 

3. Involve students in the government of the university. 

U. Make sure the university is run democratically insofar as that 
is feasible. 

5. Keep harmony between departments or divisions of the university 
when such departments or divisions do not see eye to eye on. 
important matters. 

6. Make sure that salaries, teaching assignments, perquisites, and 
privileges always reflect the contribution that the person 
involved is making to the functioning of this university. 

7. Emphasize undergraduate instruction even at the expense of the 
graduate program. 

8. Encourage students to go into graduate work. 

9. To make sure the university is run by those selected according 
to their ability to attain the goals of the university in the 
most efficient manner possible. 

10. Make sure that on all important issues, (not only curriculum) the 
will of the full-time faculty shall prevail. 

(D) MCTIVATIOH GOALS 

Those goals which seek to ensure a high level of satisfaction on the part of 
staff and students, and which emphasize loyalty to the university as a whole. 

1, Protect the faculty’s right to academic freedom. 

2. Make this a place in which faculty have maximum opportunity to 
pursue their careers in a manner satisfactoiy to them by their 
own criteria. 
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3. Provide a fiai roimd of student activities. 

k. Protect and facilitate the students* right to inquire into, investigate, 
and examine critically any idea or program that they might get interested 
in. 

5 . Protect and facilitate the students’ right to advocate direct action of 
a political or social kind, and any attempts on their part to organize 
efforts to attain political or social goals. 

6. Develop loyalty on the part of the faculty and staff to the university, 
rather than only to their own jobs or professional concerns 

7 . Develop greater priie on the part of faculty, staff and students in their 
university and the things it stands for. 

(E. ) POSITIONAL GOALS 

Goals which serve to help maintain the position of this university in terms 

of the kind of place it is in comparison to other universities, and in 

the face of attempts or trends which could change its position. 

l. Maintain top quality in all programs we engage in. 

2. Maintain top quality in these programs we feel to be especially important 
(other programs being, of course, up to acceptable standards). 

3 . Maintain a balanced level of quality across the whole range of programs 
we engage in. 

k. Keep up to date and responsive. 

5 . Increase the prestige of the university or, if you believe it is already 
extremely high, ensure maintenance of that prestige o 

6. Keep this place from becoming something different from what it is now; 
that is, preserve its peculiar emphases and point of view, its "character**. 

It is quite clear from the above list that the description of the goals of a 
university is no simple matter. We will expect, as stated above, that universities 
may be distinguished in terms of average estimates made by the members of each 
university such that, for example, a particular university may be said to be one 
which ranks high on, say, some U or 5 of this list, moderately high on another 15. 
Another university may rank high on a different set of ^ and moderately high on a 
different set of 15* 

Eron tl.o liat, -it be seen t’-at less than half of the goals are related to 
the outputs of the university. It is, however, these outputs that most persons have 
in mind when they use the word ’’goal" and it is the Mertonian emphasis wh5.ch would 
suggest that activities are suspect unless they have something to do with output 

/5 /s oc<)r 

goal 3 *^ 5 ailed adaptation, management, motivation, and positional are goals in the • 



sane sense in which output goals 



3. Provide a fiill round of student activities. 

h» Protect and facilitate the students* right to in<iuire into^ investigate, 
and examine critically any idea or program that they might get interested 
in. 

5. Protect and facilitate the students* right to advocate direct action of 
a political or social kind, and any attempts on their part to organize 
efforts to attain political or social goals. 

6 . Develop loyalty on the part of the faculty and staff to the university , 
rather than only to their own Jobs or professional concerns 

7 . Develop greater pride on the part of faculty, staff and students in their 
university and the things it stands for. 

(E.) POSITIONAL GOALS 

Goals which serve to help maintain the position of this university in terms 

of the kind of place it is in comparison to other universities, and in 

the face of attempts or trends which could change its position. 

1. Maintain top quality in all programs we engage in. 

2. Maintain top quality in these programs we feel to be especially important 
(other programs being, of course, up to acceptable standards). 

3. Maintain a balanced level of quality across the whole range of programs 
we engage in. 

k. Keep up to date and responsive. 

5. Increase the prestige of the university or, if you believe it is already 
extremely high, ensure maintenance of that prestige. 

6. Keep this place from becoming something different from what :lt is now; 
that is, preserve its peculiar emphases and point of view, its ’’character”. 

It is quite clear from the above list that the description of the goals of a 
university is no simple matter. We will expect, as stated above, that universities 
may be distinguished in terms of average estimates made by the members of each 
university such that, for example, a particular university may be said to be one 
which ranks high on, say, some U or 5 of this list, moderately high on another 15 • 
Another university may rank high on a different set of 4 and moderately high on a 
different set of 15* 

From tho list, -it cm- be seen t’-at less than half of the goals are related to 
the outputs of the university. It is, however, these outputs that most persons have 
in mind when they use the word "goal" and it is the Mertonian emphasis which would 

suggest that activities are suspect unless they have something to do with output 

/5 /s oofir 

goalsAjalled adaptation, management, motivation, and positional are goals in the 



sane sense in which output goals 
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nay be so categorized. They clearly involve an intention or aim for the university 
as a whole and their presence may be reflected in activities. For example, take 
the case of the adaptation goal numbered B 1-1 (’’Ensure the continued confidence and 
hence support of those who contribute substantially (other than students and 
recipients of services) to the finances and other material resource needs of the 
university.”) Such a goal may be ranked moderately high or higher in a great many 
universities and there may be considerable agreement that it deserves this ranking. 
Persons may indicate this goal to be a moderately important one by statements which 
they hear, by statements made in the catalogue or other publications of the 
university, by the activities of certain members of the administration and perhaps 
by the general concern of the facility and others to so behave in public situations 
as to ’’represent the university” in an honorable manner. Persons who engage in 
behavior which secures unfavorable public attention may be criticized by their 
colleagues as threatening the likelihood of attaining this goal. It is our point, 
further, that we cannot see any useful purpose served by insisting that this 
goal is, after all, a means which enables the university to then pursue its output 
goals. This is, of course, true but it is no less a goal for all that. Deliberate 
attention is given to it for the entire university and the university must move 
toward it in the same way as it moves toward its goal of giving direct service or 
teaching students. The same will be true of such management goals as making sure 
that the university is run democratically, such motivation goals as protecting the 
faculty’s right to academic freedom, aiid such positional goals as maintaining the 
character of the university. Indeed, the claim could be that output goals are a 
means for the attainment of positional goals in a sense that only by producing 
students of a certain kind can the university continue to preserve its peculiar 
emphasis and point of view, that is, its character. 

If we are correct, it is then possible to insist that for the non-output 
goals to be attained, persons must give a great deal of attention to them, must 
perceive them as worthy goals, and deliberately engage in activity which will move 
the organization toward them. A great many persons or a great deal of the time of 

a great many persons (and perhaps of all persons) will therefore be focused on non- 

M i-lify . 

output goals, A will be bureaucratic personalities. Yet the ability if the organization 
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to move to attain its output goals is completely dependent on those who spend their 
time in mdeviating concentration on the non-output goals. 

The problem to which ^ferton alluded consists consequently not simply in 
the situation in which means become ends« Our claim is that the success of the 
organization is absolutely dependent on that process talcing place. It is through 
that process that the intentions and activities which we classify under the headings 
of adaptation, management, motivation and position have become goals. The type of 
condition which Merton was concerned about i£ present when any of the non-output 
goals are substituted for output goals such that any significant number of persons 
in the organization begin to give their attention only to the non-output goals. 

At the same time the type of analysis that we are proposing here points to the 
existence of types of organizational dysfunctions involving the displacement of goals 
other than those that are suggested by the notion of bureaucratic personality. Not 
only may persons substitute non-output goals for output goals (the bureaucratic 
personality) but the reverse is quite possible. Here we refer to the situation in 
whidi persons insist that attention be given only or almost coir^letely to outpiit 
goals and that the non-output goals be ignored or downgraded. This approach is 
usually criticized by being spoken of as "unrealistic” or "ivory tower". 

Finer distincticms may be made than simply that between output and non-output 
as suggested by the categories. For example, persons that pay exclusive attention 
to management goals to the neglect of adaptation goals may be said to have a local 
orientation and to ignore the place of the university in the community or in the 
environment in which it must do business or survive. Persons who insist that every 
attention be given to maintaining the top quality of a particiilar university may 
be guilty of what Caplcnr has called "organizational aggrandizement"* whereas persons 

*See Theodore Caplow, Principles of Organization . New York; Harcourt, Brace 
and World, I96U, pp, 213-216, 
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who emphasize motivation goals may he perceived as believing that the university 
exists only to satisfy the needs of those in it rather than to serve the society 
in which it is located. 

We make no special apology for the length of the list. Indeed it is our 
belief that the study of organizations has suffered from an over»siir^le view of goals. 
Most organizations are characterized as having bi?t one goal and many classifications 
that are available in the literature are based on such simplified views of organiza- 
tions. We suggest that one of the reasons that such classifications have not been 
more helpful is that they describe very little about the organizations that they 
are meant to comprehend. A goal structure would seem to be more descriptive. 

Organizations undoubtedly differ in the complexity of their goal structures, 
with universities being among the more complex. Yet every organization must grapple 
with adaptation, management, iiotivation, and positional goals, in addition to its 
output goals. The university in the United States is probably unique in the number 
of output goals it has , but its support or maintenance goals may not be particularly 
complex. A manufacturing organization may have a much shorter list of output goals, 
but perhaps a longer list of support or maintenance goals » depending on any special 
management problems it may face, difficulties in securing supplies, or various forms 
of conqpetition. At the end, its list of goals mi^t turn out to be quite as long as 

that faced by a university. 

Finally, soire persons might quarrel with the use of the word ’’goal” to 
describe support and maintenance activities. Of course, many maintenance and support 
activities are not organizational goals. By an organizational goal, as stated above, 
we understand a state of the organization as a whole toward which the organization 
is moving,, as evidenced by statements persons make (intentions), and activities 

The most obvious organizational goals are, of course, what 



in which they engage. 



we have called "output goals," (making shoes, protecting society from criminals, 

healing the sick etc,), and is those kinds of goals that the layman has in mind 

when he speaks of an organization’s goals. Yet it is possible for anything to 

become an organizational goal, even such an activity as repairing broken plumbing, 

provided it is conceived of as an organizational problem. For example, if repeated 

breakdowns occurred to the point where it became one of stated targets for the next 

year to seek fiands to put in a new plumbing system, and if persons then were observed 

to be moving in the direction of saving money, or diverting it to make this possible, 

then a new organizational goal would have been created. Goals may and do change 

over time, but some kind of adaptation, management, motivatioi, and positional goals 

will always be present in every organization. Through the above reasoning and 

analysis, we secured the ^7 goals listed. They were mixed, randomly, and appear 
'ths 

as shown in''‘ Appendix#^ • 

(2) The Power Structure of Universities 

We predicted that goals would be related to the way in which power is 
distributed in the university. In addition, we felt confident that that subject 
in itself would be of interest, as already indicated. We decided to get at power 
by asking our respondents to indicate who they thought made the big decisions at the 
university. We did this by asking them whether they thought each of the following 
persons had "a great deal of say," "quite a bit of say," "some say," "very lictle 
say," or "no say at all;" the Regents, legislators, sources of large private grants 
or endowments, federal government agencies or offices, state government agencies or 
offices, the President, the vice-president (s) (or provosts), dean of the graduate 
school, dean of liberal arts, deans of professional schools as a group, chairmen of 
departments, considered as a group, the faculty, as a group, the students, as a. group. 
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parents of students, as s grox®, the citizens of the state, as a group, and alumni, 
as a group.* (See Appendix). 

(3) Ofcher Questions Included in Questionnaire o 

As indicated, we were interested not only in what the individual thought the 

goals of the university were but in what they should be. This question was asked 

in combination with the question dealing with goals since this made for a more 

compact instrument. In each case when the person was asked to indicate how in^ortant 

he thought a given goal actually was, he was also asked to indicate how important 

he thought it should be. Degrees ©f divergence between the two were thou^t to be 

significant. In a sense this question gets at a set of values or attitudes that the 
individual has. 

We were also intc>rested in the values of personnel with reference to criteria 
used to Judge persons foi* salary increments and promotions. We therefore asked 
persons to indicate how important they thought each of the following criteria should 
be in recommending salarj^ increments and promotions: teaching performance, publica- 

tions, honors received, stiident evaluations, other Job offers received, service to 

the community, total effectiveness in working with students, ability to secure 
research grants, statements of other faculty members, ability to get along with 

colleagues, research accomplished, research potential, committee and other adminis- 
trative service. 

Finally, we asked the usual background questions dealing with age, sex, 
education, etc. because we were interested in whether such individual factors mcide 



«We also asked questions dealing with whether the respondent felt that the 
1 acuity played an important role in each of the following areas of decision-making: 
educational policies, faculty personnel policies, financial affairs and improvements 
student affairs, and public and alumni relations. 



In addition, we asked each respondent to indicate whether the following 
external groups or agencies affect the work that the respondent does in any ways that 
he could perceive: alumni of the university, agencies supplying funds for contract 

resewch, local government, state government (executive), state government (legisla- 
tiye), federal government, accrediting bodies, donors, foundations, churches or 

religious orders. The analysis of those replies will be presented in forthcoming 
pUDlications • ^ 
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a difference ^bbea- the values that people had with reference to university goals 

and whether administrators and faculty differed in their conceptions of how the 
university should be operated. 

The questionnaire (See appendix) also included a number of other questions 
whose results are not being reported upon here. All of them involved theoretical 
sociological problems which will be reported on in scholarly journals. 

The questionnaire was pretested at the University of Minnesota by giving 
it to fifty m^nbers of the faculty and the administrative staff, ashing them to fill 
it out and to indicate their criticisms of it. The original document was about 
twice the length of the present dociament. As a consequence of the pretest, it was 
shortened to its present length and a number of questions modified. The question- 
naire was still of very great length, as is clear by inspecting it. We considered 
the possibility of breaking it up into parts and sending them out one at a time. 
However, advice which we received from survey researchers at severail universities 
led us to decide against doing it. The feeling was that it was always difficult to 
secure a favorable response by mail and that, if a man would respond favorabOy, it 
was essential to give him the whole job to do at the time. The chances of getting 
him to respond several times was low. This of course accounted for frtm the response 
rate being lower than we had hoped it might be otherwise. 

C. Sample Design and Response 

Since we decided to focus on special organizational problems, particularly 
situations in which there was conflict in goal definition between administrators 
and the faculty (or where such conflict was likely), and since we were interested 
in whether such goal conflict was related to the power structure of the university, 
we decided to restrict our study to educationed institutions most likely to exhibit 
such conflict and the elaboration of such a power structure. One could find many 



schools (for example, a small, church controlled liberal arts school for men only) 

In which there may be almost complete consensus of organizational goals and veduesi. 
Hence, we deliberately excluded all colleges which were dominated by some single 
point of view or a commitment to a uniform task which is of such a nature as to 
severely limit the goal variation that can exist. Not included in our original plans 
therefore, were church-controlled schools, liberal arts colleges, teachers colleges, 
and technical training institutions. 

Our population consisted of the nondenominational* universities in the United 
States. It is these universities, with their graduate Sfc. professional schools, that 
seemed certain to exhibit the kind of goal variation we were interested in. It is 
further in this kind of ediicational institutions that the "support functions" are 
claimed to have increased greatly and in which administrators 6U*e often accused of 
having attained positions of considerable power. The universities are also distin- 
guished by the importance in th^ of the graduate school and, for our pui*poses, a 
graduate school is necessary to provide assurance that the goal of research will be 
well represented in the university. 

The institutions were selected on the basis of the following five criteria: 

1. Doctor of Philosophy or equivalent degree must be offered. 

2. Ph.D. degree must be granted in at least three of four fields (humanities, 
biological sciences, physical sciences, and. social sciences). 

3. Degrees granted in the two least emphasized fields must come to ten percent or 
more of the total degrees conferred. This provision was designed to overcome 
any undue concentration in one field, and thus help insure the kind of diversity 

*Our study also included 9 deaominationia (mostly Catholic) universities, 
which fulfilled our test for "university” in all respects. However, preliminary 
findings suggested strongly that they made up a universe of their own and deserved 
separate tabulation and analysis. We are not reporting on them here. 
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of goals that we were interested in. 

There must he a liberal arts xmdergraduate school with three or more professional 
schools. 

5. The institution must have conferred ten or more degrees during the years 1962~ 

1963. 

We secured the data for making the above decisions from American Col3.eges 
and Universities, ninth edition, I96U (appendix I? and VI).* 

It turned out that there were seventy universities defined in this way and 
we decided to include all but two of them. The two exceptions were the University 
of Minnesota and the University of Washington since these were the home institutions 
of the investigators . They were excluded because of the involvement of the investi- 
gators in them and because the University of Minnesota was used for pretesting 
purposes. The list of universities turned out to be substantially equivadent to that 
used by Berelson ( Graduate Education in the United States , pp. 280-281), with 
denominational, technical, and starred universities excluded) except for the addition 
of £1 mall number of imiversities which have attained imiversity status since the 
time at which the list was drawn up. 

The universities are as follows: 

1. Alabama 

2. Arkansas 

3. Arizona 

k. Auburn 

5 . Baylor 

6. Boston 



*Furdue University turned out to be an exception. It was not classified as 
a university by the editors of that volume, yet it was the feeling of the investiga- 
tors tho.t it was excluded by a minor technicality. Consequently, it was included. 
Such places as MIT and Caltech are automatically excluded by our criteria. 
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7* California (Berkely) 

8. California (Los Angeles) 
9* Chicago 

10. Cincinnati 

11. Colorado 

12. ColiMbia 
13* Connecticut 
ll^. Cornell 

13. Duke 

16. Emory 

17. Florida 

18. Florida State 
19 Georgia 

20. George Washington 

21. Harvard 

22. Illinois 

23. Indiana 
2U. Iowa 

25. Iowa State 

26. Johns Hopkins 

27. Kansas 

28. Kentucky 

29. Louisiana State 

30. Maryland 

31. New Mexico 

32. Michigan 

33. Michigan State 
3U. Missouri 

35. Nebraska 

36. New York University 

37. North Carolina 

38. Northwestern 

39. Ohio State 
UO. Oklahoma 

Ul. 0kl.ahoma State 
k2. Oregon 



U3. Oregon State 
Pezuisylvania 
k3 . Pennsylvania State 
k6, Pittsburgh 
U7. Princeton 
U8. Purdue 

49. Rochester 

50. Rutgers 

51. Southern California 

52. Stanford 

53. State University of New York 

54. Syracuse 

55. Iri-ple 

56. Tennessee 

57. Texas 

58. Tulane 

59 . Utah 

60. Vanderbilt 

61. Virginia 

62. Washington State 

63. Washington University (St. Louis) 

64. V7ayne State 

65. Western Reserve 

66. Wisconsin 

67. doming 

68. Yale 
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The drawing of the sample presented a number of problems. It was originally 
thought that we would attempt, to secure responses from ft?! ! administrators (chairmen 
of departments, deans, vice-presidents, presidents, and their staffs) and from a 
ten percent sas^le of the faculty. This approach was followed since it was recognized 
that the numbers of administrators, although rather large in total, would be gTnni ? 
in i)articular categories o Thus if it were desired, say, to compare deans of 
medical schools with deans of schools of dentistry, then, since there are only a very 
small number of each of these persons, it would be necessary to get a very high pro- 
portion of them. On the other hand, the number of faculty was expected to be so 
large that it would not be feasible to attempt to get all of them. 

It proved difficult to secinre reliable information on the actual number of 
persons at each university. A careful search of materials available in official 
documents, both published and mimeograpned, was moderately helpful, but even here 
we fecund it difficult to seeux’e accurate information on totals. For example it is 
the practice in most United States government piuications to consider chairmen of 
departments and deans as members of the faculty. Consequently we were unable to 
secure an accurate measure even of the total number of administrators. At the end 
we were forced to gather this information ourselves. This we did by writing to 
each university, asking for personnel information. In most cases this information 
had not been collated and therefore it became necessary for us to do it ourselves. 

We endeavored to secure from each university a copy of its catjJlogues, its telephone 
directory, and other information that would give us data on the personnel in the 
university. In general the response was good and we secured at least catalogue 
information from most universities . In two cases the material did not se^ to be 
useful or reliable but fortunately equivalent information happened to be available 
on these universities from the library of the University of Minnesota. In some 
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cases the material was forthcoming on3y after considerable effort by the investiga- 
tors. It became necessary in one case to write to friends at one university and 
ask them to telephone the registrar and ask him to respond to our request for 
information. 

After this material was received, it still was necessary to spend a great 
deal of time evaluating it. Universities differ in the way they classify persons 
in their catalogues. One category that proved particularly difficult was that of 
personnel in Meiical Schools. Some universities on^.y includes on the faculty of their 
medical schools persons who are fall-time residents on the campus, counting all 
others as clinicial staff. Others (although they verjf likely make the distinction 
in practice) include everyone that has any connection with the medical school 
including graduate assistants and part-time clinical assistants, as members of the 
faculty. It is izt^ossible simply from the catalogue to get information on who has 
a full-time or permanent attachment and who has not. It became necessary in a large 
niamber of cases to write to the institution for further information. 

Frequently, also, we ran into the problem of names being repeated in different 
parts of the catalo 4 pie, if they had multiple affiliations. The problem of drawing 
up the original sample list took a good deal longer as a consequence than had original- 
ly been planned and required a larger staff than had originally been planned for as 
well. There also were differences between imiversities in the date of the material, 
seme places having the material that had Just been published while in other cases 
we were forced to work with data that mi.e^t be two years old. '?hen the latter was 
the case, we endeavored to update the list making use of current telephone 
directories ftrom the university. Even after the replies staarted coming in, it 
became necessary to revise the original list since persons might have died or lefb 
the \miversity between the time in which we made up our list and the time in which 
the questionnaires went out. 
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On the basis of the best information we were able to get, there were in the 
spring of 196^*, the following numbers in the 66 universities: 

Administrators : 8 , 828 
Faculty: 67,560 

We then went ahead and took a ten percent sample of the faculty so that the size of 
the faculty sample was 6,756., This brought the total number to 8,828 plus 6,756; 
that is to 15,584. 

From the very beginning we had to face the general problem of mailed 
questionnairs— a low response rate. It is the experience of survey researchers that 
a response rate of about l6^ is not at all unusual and if the questionnaire is long 
it is difficult to push it up much above> that. Such is particularly the case when 
one attempts a national sample study. In addition, we had a very long questionnaire. 
Some of our respondents wrote us that they had spent three hours or more answering it. 
It was very difficult to finish it in under an hour or an hour and a half. We 
recognized that there would be strong resistance to taking so much time. We there- 
fore employed a number of devices to stimulate high response level. First we 
solicited the assistance of accrediting bodies and professional associations to 
lend their support to the study. A number of these organizations agreed to let us 
use their names and in addition agreed to refer favorably to the study in their own 
literature which went out to their own membership. Second, a study on the role 
perceptions of deans of schools of business administration had been completed by 
the Principal Investigators in 1961. Of the 101 member deans of the American 
Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, they secured responses to a detailed, 
open-ended mail questionnaire from ninety. The results were presented to the annual 
meetings of the Association in 1962. Some of the ninety deans who responded— 
representing, of course, ninety universities— agreed to offer their support in secur- 
ing contacts with other administrators in their omiversities. Third, the President 
of the University of Minnesota, Meredith Wilson, kindly agreed to write letters for 
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US to his fellow presidents at all of the imiversities . In this letter he mentioned 
his own personal interest in the study and urged them to fill out the questionnaire. 

We also felt that account must he taken of the fact that our population 
consisted, after all, of literate persons who are accustomed to working with paper 
and to filling out questionnaires. Indeed, some of them are all too accustomed to it, 
since they receive a large number of questionnaires to fill out.* 

Our response rate is indicated on the Table below. 

Table 1 

Response Rate 
( usable questionnaires) 





Administrators 


Faculty 


TOTAL 


Respondents 




2,730 


7,224 


Non-Respondents « 


U,33i^ 


4,026 


8,360 


TOTAL 


8,828 


6,756 


15s 584 


Percent Response 


50.9 


40.4 


46.4 



On the whole we were quite pleased with the level of response. The response 
rate was much higher than is the usual case in mail questionnaires and particularly 
questionnaires of the length of ours. As we had predicted, the response rate for 
administrators was somewhat better than uhat for faculty. We had thought that admin- 
istrators would be more highly motivated since they would be more interested in the 
purposes of the study and in addition had available secretarial and other help to 
assist them in making the questionnaire out and returning it. 

The question arises as to whether the group responded was a biased one or not. 
On the face of it there would seem to be little reason, except for the sheer time 



*To our surprise we heard from the president of a university which was not 
on our list expressing concern. In effect he asked why his college had not been 
chosen, feeling slighted. It may be that one way in which colleges become recognized 
€U 3 universities is that they join the circuit of places to which questionnaires 
are sent. 
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'the.'t it took to fill out tho Quostionnairos why a person would not fill in and return 
the questionnaire., Some persons are opposed to questionnaires as such (a prominent 
laniversity president wrote us that he was ’’constitutionally opposed to all question- 
naires") and particularly is this likely to be the case when a man is being asked 
to spend from one and a half to three hours of his time without pay. One member 
of our sample, a professor of medicine, wrote us that he was accustomed to receiving 
$25 an hour for his work. He therefore said he would be happy to fill out the 
questionnaire at thsit rate. Whether people who do not have the time or do not wish 
to take the time to fill out questionnaires are biased in their views in some way 
is difficult to show and on the whole we do not believe it to be true. Inspection 
of patterns of response suggested further that there were no particular gaps that 
suggested that some important group was not being heard from. When we compared 
universities by control, the response rate in the public universities was better 
than in the private. In the public universities the average response was 51.6 
percent whereas in the private it was iH.8 percent. This is not a large difference, 
but still suggests that persons in private universities were less willing to fill 
out the questionnaire. This fits in with our predictions that persons at state 
universities would tend, as shown by their response to the goal questions, to the 
more strongly service oriented, and to be more likely to be responsive to requests 
for assistance from the community as well as from outside sources. When we examined 
the patterns of response by major administrative categories, there was some variation 
but again it was not great. The overall response rate for administrators was 50.9 

percent as alrea^ stated. When we broke down the administrators, their response 
rates were as follows: 

Presidents— 1*2 . 2JS 
Vice-Presidents, academic,— 56.1*^ 

Vice-Presidents , non-academic— 1*1. 
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Academic Deans— 51. 

Kon-academic Drans— 52.5^ 

Directors— 49 • 5/S 
Chairmen— 51. IJS 

In general, as may be seen, the percentages were close to the overall average 
of 50.9 percent. The only one deviating appreciably was that of presidents, which 
was again predictable. Ihe chief executive of the university is a very busy man. 

as are the people in his office, and we felt it to be expected that they would not 
respond at quite the same rate as others. 

We did make an effort to make ang. analysis of a unique kind which if success- 

ful would have given us a conclusive answer to the question of whether the sample 

was in fact a biased one or not. We took all of the non-respondents and drew a 

rand<» saag>le of 200 persons from the list. We then wrote special letters to these 

200 asking them to respond solely for the purposes of serving as a control. We 

recognized that for this technique to work we would have to get practically aU 200. 

Securing » 100^ sables is extremely difficult under the best of conditions and 

practically always requires personal interviewing. Bevertheless . we decided to try 

it. Our thought was that if we secured all or practically all of this group we 

would then COTpare their responses question by question with those of our respondents. 

Unfortunately, the response rate came to about the same as it had been for earlier 
attempts. 

In conclusion, we feel confident that we did in fact secure as wide a response 
as was possible given the special conditions we were working under. We sent out the 
questionnaire at what turned out to be a bad time namely Just before commencement 
in 1964. Ihis is a time when most administrators, as well as faculty, are busy with 
final examinations, grading, and commencement. We then found ourselves in the summer 
T*en many potential respondents are singly not on canq>us. This was evident from the 
many letters from secretaries apologizing for the absence of their bosses and 
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agreeing to bring it to their attention when they return* One result was that 
questionnaires kept coming in for some months and, indeed, for as long as a year 
after the original group had gone out. Nevertheless, six weeks after the first 
questionnaires were sent out we sent a post-card follow-up reminding the person that 
we had not heaj*d from him as yet. Approximately three months later a second mailing 
of questionnaijres to all non-respondents went out. Some respondents, therefore, were 
contacted four times in all. Many respondents responded after personal pleas. The 
principal investigators themselves wrote a large number of letters to persons 
responding to their questions about the study. 

It is our belief that our group is not strongly biased in their ideas, at 
least not in ways that would be related to the purposes of the study. It is possible, 
however, inat some persons might claim that among those who we did not hear from who 
offered no explanation for their failure to respond would be some, perhaps a 1 
group, who are opposed in principle to questioning .res as a way of gathering knowledge. 
We received a small number of letters from persons who said this was how they felt. 

It is conceivable that persons who are opposed to questionnaires as a way of gathering 
knowledge may also be persons who believe the goals of the university should be 
different than what others do* We do not know of any data to support this ^ Tn but 
it is conceivable for example that persons who are opposed to questionnaires are 
opposed to the study of human behavior because they do not believe it can be studied 
scientifically. If that is the case, they may have some feelings about the teaching 
of social sciences in universities, feeling that such studies may have some place as 
a humanity but not as a science. Althougti we did not state this particular point of 
view as one of the goals of the university, it is possible that it may be correlated 
with those that see the university as a place which should spend its time in scientific 
matters or in attenqpting to or emphasizing intellective matters rather than service 
to the community for example. This is possible although doubtful, but if there is 






a bias in operating in oiir data» we speculated it may be of this sort* It may be 
then that our results do not reflect as much as they might have the feelings of those 
who see the university as primarijly a place in which research and possibly what we 
have called student expressive goals are in5)ortaut* On the other hand, as we shall 
point out in our discussion of findings, so many of our findings "make sense" in the 
sense of fitting together or as forming or as having internal consistency that it is 
hard to believe there is any consistent bias operating. 

D. Techniques of Analysis 

When a questionnaire was received, (after the appropriate control number was 
checked off), the questionnaire was coded, and the information was transferred to 
punch cards. The cards were then converted to tape for analysis. An IBM 7090-709if 
computer weis employed. 

There are two fundamental kinds of analysis that were made, one which we 
called "individual" and one which we called "organizational". An individual, analysis 
is one in which some attribute of an individual is related to some other attribute. 

For example, there may be interest in whether administrators differ in social class 
origin from faculty. For example, do administrators in general tend to come from 
a higher social class than faculty? (We found that this was not the case). An 
organizational relationship, on the other hand, is one in which we conceive of the 
university itself as a single individual. We therefore may deal with two attributes 
of the diversity as a whole, such as its size or location. For exami^le, do ttniversi- 
ties in the East tend to be larger than universities in the West? The greater paorb 
of our analysis and the greater part of this report deals with organizational relation- 
ships largely because what is original or unique about this study is the large number 
of uni'^ersities it deals with. Althou^ 68 in itself is not a large number, it is 
certainly larger than most organizational studies employ. In order to clarify the 
concept of an organizational relationship, we present below a portion of the 
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instructions (modified for clarity of understanding) to the research staff and to 

the programming staff on how these are to he calculated for our major meastareraf 

Instructions To Computer Staff 

Organizational Relationships 

An "organizational relationship” is defined as one in which the ^lniversity 
is conceited of as a single individual. Measures consist of single figures such as 
means or percentages, or ranks which characterize the university as a whole. An 
exan 5 >le is size of university as measured hy number of full-time faculty members 
or the prestige of the university, as measured by a scstle from 1 through 5. In this 
case, an organizational relationship might be the following: the more prestigious 

the university, the larger the university. A dumniy table for examining this relation- 
ship would be: 



1 

Small 

Size Medium 

Large 

Gamma: 

Z: 



Prestige 

2 3 h 5 



N 68 



A good many of the organizational variables are averages drawn from the 
questionnaire. For example, question 2.1 asks the respondent to indicate who thinks 
"make the big decisions'* at his university. He is to check the appropriate spaces. 



as shown below: 

a great quite a bit 
deal of say of say 

The regents (or trustees) _ 

Legislators 

Sources of Icurge private 
grants or endowments 
Federal government offices 

or agencies . .. 



some very no say 

say little say at all 



etc. 



*This material is only illustrative. We did not actually carry out a^ analysis 
listed in this example. 
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At a given university, the average score may he used to characterise the power of 
the indicated persons or groups, at that university. We present, for exanqple, the 
replies dealing with "The regents (or trustees)" for the University of Chicago 
and Ohio State University: 





a great 


quite a bit 


some 


very 


no say 




deal of say 


of say 


say 


little say 


at all 


University of Chicago 


kS 


ItO 


30 


5 


1 


Ohio State Iftiiversity 


ikQ 


h3 


8 


2 


1 



As is clear, both universities show skewed distributions since we find that Regents 
tend to be highly rated everywhere. Nevertheless , ‘ the comparative differences are 
large. The weighted arithmetic mean is to be calculated in each case. We assign 
a wei^t of 5 for "a great deal of say"; h for "quite a bit of say", 3 for "some 
say" and so forth. 

As can be readily calculated, the results are: 

University of Chicago U.02 

Ohio State University U.6? 

We also obtain a measure of degree of agreement (not discussed here). 

The measures are to be calculated for all universities, and the scores are 
to be ranged in order from to highest. The distribution is then to be 

divided into thirds (in manner to be described). The thirds will be called "high", 
"medium" and "low". If the University of Chicago score fa^ls in the lower third, 
then we will say that the power of the regents there is "low". If Ohio St.„te 
University’s score falls in the middle third, we will say that the power of the 
regents there is "medium."* 

In this way , we will obtain a score for ell 68 universities which will enable 
us to rate a u. iversity as high, medium, or low on the power of the regents. We will 
then relate the power of regents to some other university characteristic, for example, 

*The University of Chicago’s score did fall in the bottom third, Ohio State’s 
fell in the top third and was, hence, referred to as "high". 




size, as shown in the following dummy table: 

Size 



Small 

Low 

Power of 

Regents MeditM 
High 

23 



Medium Large 

23 

22 

23 

22 23 Total » 68 



As explained elsewhere, we shall make use of Goodman and Kxiiskal*8 ''gamma*' as our 
measure of the size of the relationship, and use a modified form of the ”z" measure 
which they suggest for a test of significance. The computer is programmed for both 
of these measures.* 



*When we used the number of full-time staff as our measiure of size of univer- 
sity, the results enable tjs to fill in this dummy table as follows: 



Power of 
Regents 



Low 


Small 

5 


Size 

Medium 

8 


Large 

10 


Total 

23' 


Medim 


8 


6 


8 


22 


High 


10 


8 


5 


23 


Total 


23 


22 


23 


68 



Gamma “ -0.283 Z *= -1.156 

We made use of the 5/2 level of significance, rei^uiring a z of 1.96 or higher. 
As will be seen, we only report findings (with the obtained gammeis) when the findings 
are significant. Hence the above finding is not repoi*ted in the body of our report 

For what it may be wo3rth, the above table 
suggests that there is a negative relationship between size and power of regents. 

That is, as the size of the imiversity increases, the power of the regents goes down 
(or at least, is perceived to go down). The size of the relationship is shown by 
the gamma to be realtively strong. The z, being below 1.96, suggests that such 
a gamma could come up by chance a good deal more often than 5 times in a hundred. 
(About 25 times in 100 ). As we shall show, contrary to the beliefs of many who 
blame the size of the university for its troubles, we found that size was associated 
with very few of the characteristics of the university that we investigated. 
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The following measiires are to be ceilc'^ated for each university: 

1. Goal Measure 1 (gM 1) 

This measure is derived from a ranlting of the weighted means of "goal is" 
responses. For GI-HOLD OUR STAFF (CD/COL 11), at the University of Kansas, we get: 



ABSOL 


GREAT 


MED 


LITTLE 


NONE 


TOTAL 


5 


55 


51 


11 


2 


124 



If we set scores of "4" for ABSOL, "3" for GREAT, etc., then the weighted mean comes 
"fco 2.3. We next calculate the standard deviation for this mean. It comes to a trifle 
over 1.0. We set a rule (*,ox’’ now— to be discussed) that the standard deviation must 
not exceed 1.5« I’‘^it' i, call the goal "confused," €md so treat it from then 

on. In this case, the • ■'al i*« .^ot confused, so we may use the weighted mean as a 
measure of its importance 

We then calculate the weighted mean for GI-HOLD OUR STAFF at each of the 68 
universities. Tfcien we range the means in sequence from the lowest to the highest, 
cut the distribution in approximately 3 equal parts, call the top group "high", the 
next "medium," and the bottom group "low." In the case of the University of Kansas, 
the weighted mean of 2.3 might have fallen in the "medium" category. This, then, is 
Goal Measure 1 for GI-HOLD OUR STAFF at the University of Kansas. In all calculations 
involving GI-HOLD OUR STAFF, Goal Measiare 1 for Kansas is "medium." 

2. Goal Measure 2 (GM 2) 

Use the weighted mean, as in GM 1. In this case, draw up a distribution of all 

the "goal is" means at the University of Kansas. For GI-HOLD OUR STAFF, the mean 

is 2.3; for GI-WILL OF FACULTY (CD 1/COL 13), the mean of 1.9, etc. split into thirds. 
Perhaps the mean of 2.3 now falls into the "high" category at the University of 

Kansas. This goal (HOLD OUR STAFF) is now called "high," and is Goal Measure 2 for 

this goal. 
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3. Goal Measure 3 (GM 3) 

All "goal is" •^uesbions ere grouped into eight categories: 

a. student»instrumental (SI) 

b* 3tudent-e:i^re8sive (SE) 

c. research 

d* service 

e. adaptation 

f. management 

g. motivation 

h. positional. 

The classification is on the following pages (entitled UNIVERSITY GOAl^S). Go 
back to wei^ted means as calculated in GM 1. Exclude means called "confused." Then 
calculate for all the student-*inst3rumental "goal is" questions' an arithmetic mean of 
the weighted means at the university. Call this arithmetic mean the "student-instru- 
mental mean" at the university. Arrange student-instrumental means at all 68 univer- 
sities in a sequence from low to hi^, split in thirds, and call Vp "hi^," middle 
"medium" and bottom "low." The category "high," "medium," or is Goal Measure 

3 for each university. There will be a similar measure for "student-expressive," 
"research," etc. 

U. Goal Measure k (GM 4) 

Take the "student-instrumental mean" calculated foi a given imiversity; then take 
the "student-e^^ressive m&an," the "research mean," the "service mean," etc., and 
arrange these eight aritlimetic means in sequence from low to high at that university. 
Here you will have only eight means. Split them in half, caUing them "low" and 
"high." These categories are Goal Measuze 4. 

5» Goal Measure 6 (GM 6) 

Take the "student-instrumental," "student-expressive," etc. means. Calculate a 
single mean for what are called "output goals" and for what are called "support 
goals." Output goals include sti^ident-instrumentcl., student-expressive, research and 
service. Support goals include all the rest. It is practically certain that at each 
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university the output goal mean will be larger than the support goal mean. Bange 
all \miversities in sequence on output goal means, from low to high, and split the 
distribution in thirds, ccOJLed "low,” "medium” and "high." Do the same for support 
goals. (These are both Goal Measure 6. 

6. Goal Mestsure 7 (GM 7) 

Calculate the arithmetic mean of the student-instrumental and student-expressive 
"goal is" questions at a university. Call this "student emphasis mean." Range all 
universities in order, split into thirds, called low, medium and high. !Hiis is Go6lL 
Measure 7. 

7. Goal Value Measure 1 (GVM 1) 

The following Goal Ve^.ue measures are calculated in the same way as the correspond- 
ing Goal Measures, except that in each case we use the /answer to the "should be" part 
of the question. Hence, for the University of Kansas, we have the following figures 
for GS-HOLD OUR STAFF (CD 1/COL 12); 

ABSOL 23 

GREAT 71 

MED 21 

LITTLE 7 

NONE 2 

Calling ABSOL etc., the mean comes to 2.5. These means are arranged in sequence 
for all 68 universities, split into thirds, and called low, medium, and high. This 
is Goal Value Measure 1. 

8. Goal Value Measure 2 (GVM 2) 

As for GM 2, but with GS scores. 

9. Goal Vedue Measure 3 (GVM 3) 

As for GM 3j but with GS scores. 

10. Goal Value Measure (GW 1*) 



As for GM U, but with GS scores. 
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Goal Value Measure 6 (GVM 6) 

As for GM 6, but with GS scores. 

12. Goal Value Measure 7 (GVM 7) 

As for GM 7» but with GS s( 2 ores. 

13. Power Structure Measure 1 (PSM l) 

Calctilated in a manner similar to GM 1. For DECIDE REGENTS (CD3/C0L 11 ) the 
sources are: 



GREAT 


69 


Q.ABIT 


42 


SOME 


13 


LITTLE 


1 


NONE 


0 



If xfe call GREAT, Q.ABIT 3, etc., then the weighted mean is 3.4. Range all 
68 universities in sequence, split weighted mean distribution into thirds, call 
them high, medium, and low. This is PSM 1 for Regents. Perform similar operations 
to obtain PSM 1 scores for legislators, sources of large private grants or 
endowments , etc . 

lU. Power Structure Measure 2 (PSM 2) 

Calculated in a manner similar to GM 2, Here the weighted means for each 
power group (regents, legislators, etc.) at a given xmi\’’ersity are ranged in order 
at the university. Split into thirds, call low, medium j, and high. Then the 
university is characterized as one in which regents are rated high in power in 
comparison to others at the university. (If the score of 3.4 is in the high group 
at the university). 

15. Power Structure Measure 4 (PSM 4) 

Take weighted means calculated for PSM 1 . Average these means for outside and 

inside powerholders at a university. 

Outside: Regents, legislators, sources of grants, federal govt., state 

government, parents, citizens, alumni. 

Inside: President, vice-president, graduate school dean, liberal arts 

dean, professional school dean, chairman of departments, faculty, 
students . 

There will thus be two averages — one for outside and one for inside. Compare 
these two averages. Possibilities are: outside higher than inside, same, inside 

higher than outside. These three possibilities make up Power Structure Measure 4. 

16. Power Structiire MeasTore 5 (PSM 5) 



Take weighted means calculated for PSM 1 for the administrators only. Secure 
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6i»ithmetic mean. Administrators exe: president, vice-president, dean of graduate 

school, dean of liberal arts, deans of professional schools, chairmen* Range all 
68 universities in order, etc. as usual. 

17. Power Structure Measure 6 (PSM 6) 

Tfidce aver6ige of administrators secured in PSM 5. Compare to weighted mean 
for faciaty, as secured in PSM 1. Categorize ass average of administrators exceeds 
mean for faculty, same, mean for faculty exceeds average for administrators. This 
is PSM 6 for the university. 

18. Power Structure Measure 8 (PSM 8) 

Use weighted means calculated for PSM 1, and find overall arithmetic mean of 
president, vice-president, deans, chairmen, and faculty. Range in order for 68 
universities, etc. This is PSM 8. 

19. Power Structure Measure 9 (PSM 9) 

Use weighted means calculated for PSM. Find overall arithmetic mean of those 

means at a \miversity. Range in or^r for 68 universities, etc. This is PSM 9« 

20. Area of Decisions Measure 1 (CD 3/COL 27 » et seq.. ) 

Calculate weighted mean of AREA EDUC POLICY, AREA FAC POLICY, AREA FINANCE, 
area STUD AFFAIRS, ^d AREA PUBLIC-ALUM for each university. Range each in sequence 
from hi^ to low for all 68 universities, categorize as high, medium, and low. This 
is Area of Decisions Measure 1. There will be one such measure for AREA EDUC POLICY, 

AREA FAC POLICY, etc. 

2JL, Area of Decisions Measure 2 (CD 3/C.OL 27, et seq) 

Like Area of Decisions Measuipe 1, except the weighted means of AREA EDUC POLICY, 
AREA FAC POLICY, etc. are ranged in sequence from high to low at a given university. 
Split the range of 5 weighted means in two— high and low. If AREA. EDUC POLICY falls 
in the hi^ category at the university in question, then that is the category of 
university on AREA EDUC POLICY for Area of Decisions Measure 2. 
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^P'^'3Lu6ncG of Esctcrnsil Groups •— Measure 1 
Proceed as in Area of Decisions-Measure 1. 

23.. Influence of £3cternal Groups — Measure 2 
Proceed as in Area of Decisions-Measure 2. 

O ther Measures Employed 

A number of other organ! zationalmeasiires were also employed, which, in contrast 
to those described, are referred to as ’'global" measures. The previous measures 
ere essentially averages, based on individual data. Ihus we haveihe average opinion 
on some subject, or the average degree of emphasis on a goal. There are also measxjres 
which, however, are not derived from the individuals in the organization but are 
simply attributes of the organization as a whole, such as the prestige of the univer-. 

sity, its region, or its location. We en^loyed the following global measures: 

!• T^e Control . 

We distinguished private from state controlled universities. 

2. Size . 

We have two measures of size, one based on size of staff and one based on 
number cf students. Th^ are not the same and are not very closely correlated. 

3. Productivity. 

We employed here the nmber of doctoratea and the amount of contract research 
in aollars, which the university was carrying on. 

U. Quality . 

We employed a complex measure of prestige whose calculation is described 
below. We included also as a secondary measure of prestige the number of 
volumes in the library. 

5 • Emphasis or graduate work . 

This measure was secured by counting the proportion of all students who 



are taking graduate work. 



- - 

6. Region and location (rural and urban). 



Prestige of Universities 

Since this measure turns out to be of the first importance in universities, we 
employed particular care in calculating it. Our measure is based essentially on the 
study carried out by the American Counsil of Education (Allen Cartter, An Assessmen t 
of Quality in Graduate Education) f This was a survey of opinion in which a sample 
of persons in university arts and science departments and engineering departments, 
which give the Ph.D. were asked to rate departments in quality, checking one of the 
headings, "distinguished”, "strong”, "good”, "adequate”, "marginal", or "not suf- 
ficient to provide acceptable doctoral training”. Averages were then calculated for 
departments and departments then ranked. Cc^rtter does not attempt to secure any 
averages for whole universities although he does for areas such as the social 
sciences and humanities. His reason is a good one since universities differ in the 
number of departments on which their rating is based. Thus the largest universities 
have as msny as 29 departments (giving the Ph.D.) whereas places like M.I.T. and 
Cal-Tech. have a very small number of departments because of their special character. 
It is possible for those places, therefore, to attain a higher overall average simply 
because they do not offer work in as many areas. However, we desired an average 
measure. Since we were not going to identif^^- any universities by names, and since 
we were only going to classify them into tovx prestige levels, we did not think that 
the danger was as serious as it wotad be if we had to talk about the particular 
universities and how they ranked. We therefore au^loyed the Cartter procedui*e in 
addition to e^rtra information we secured ^ directly from him for those universities 
whose ranks he does not report on. In addition we also worked out measures which 
took into account the number of departments at a university. Thus for exaa^le, we 
added a smfiuJ. weight according to the number of departments that a university 



^Washington D. C.: 



American Coiancil on Education, 1966 
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offered Ph,D. vork in. Two different weighting methods were used, one in which we 
added to the average score for each university the average for ^ number of fields 
rated at all the universities and a second weighted score in which we added to a 
university’s average score a simple weight consisting of the number of fields rated 
at that university. •. procedure we obtained 

three scores, the Cartter score and two weighted scores. We then took the averc^e 
of these three. We drew up distributions and then divided the distributions into 
four levels. A university had to fall into a given level on at least two of the 
measures. Most fell in the same level on the basis of all three. The levels were 

as follows?* 

l^restlge Levels (Cartter corrected) 



Prestige Level I 

Berkeley, California 

Chicago 

Columbia 

Harvard 

Prestige Level II 



M3.chigan 

Minnesota 

Princeton 



Stanford 

Wisconsin 

Yale 



U. C . L. A. -California 

Cornell 

Indiana 

Johns Hopkins 

Illinois 




Northwestern 
Ohio State 
Pennsylvania 
Texas 

Washington 




Pre»?tige Level III 








Cath. U. of America 

Cincinnati 

Colorado 

Duke 

Florida 

Iowa State Univ, 
Iowa 


Kansas 
Maryland 
Michigan States 
Missouri 
New York U. 
North Caroline. 


Penn State 
Pittsburg 
Purdue 
Rochester 


Southern Ced. 

Syracuse 

Utah 

Wash. University 
Western Reserve 



*Thfcse universities of course include some we did not study. 



o 



Prestige Level I? 

Other Ifeiiversities : 

Alabama 

Arkansas 

Arizona 

Aubura 

Baylor 

Boston 

Connecticut 

Denver 

Emory 

Florida State 



Fordham 

Georgia 

Geo. Wash. 

Georgetown 

Kentucky 

Louisiana State 

Loyola U. 

New Mexico 
Nebraska 
Notre Dame 



Oklahoma 
Oklahoma State 
Oregon 

Oregon State 

Rutgers 

St. Johns U. 

St. Louis U. 

State U. N.y. 

Temple 

Tennesee 

Tulane 

Vanderbilt 

Virginia 



Washington State 
« Wayne State 
V^oming 
Yeshiva 
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CHAPTER 3 

THE GOALS OP AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 

In this chapter we examine the total picture as revealed by a composite analysis 
of OUT goal datau The Q,u9stlon to which we address ourselves is; Taken together, 
what do all of our respondents see as the goals of American universities? Taken 
together, what dD they think those goals ought to be? Finally, to what extent is 
their congruence between these two broad treatments, again, taken together,. That is 
do the goals which are important 6^.so turn out to be the goals which our .respondents 
think ought to be imporfcent? 

In order to Increase the ease of readS'bility of tables, we he^ve listed below 

all of the goals that our questionnaire dealt with, numbering each one so that they 

are available for easy reference. Beside each we have provided a shorthand label 
lAbBi 

which is the lable which will be used throughout this report in any tabular presents-* 
tions. We apologize for the brief, cryptic character cf some of the l^els. Their 
brevity was forced by the need to stay within limits required by the con^uter. -The 
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Table 2 



Card & Column^ Label, and Goal Classified by Type of Goa l 

A Student Exp re ssive 



Card Ik 



Column 


Label 




1/23 


STUD INTELLECT 


1 


2/17 


WELL ROUND STUD 


2 


3./kl 


APPCT STUD PERM 


3 


2/31 


DVLP STUD OBJCT 


k 


1/25 


STUD CHARACTER 


5 


2/33 


STUD CAREERS 


6 


1/57 


GV STUD sue PAC 


7 


l/k2 


TRAIN SCHARSHP 


8 


1/27 


STUD TASTE 


9 


2/27 


STUD GOOD CITZN 


10, 


1/19 


PROVD SPEC TRNG 


11, 


2/19 


ASSIST CITIZENS 


12, 


2/35 


COMM CULT LDSHP 


13, 



Goal 

Produce a student who, whatever else may be done 
to him, has had his intellect cultivated to the 
maximum. 

Produce a well-rounded student, that is one whose 
physical, social, moral. Intellectual and esthetic 
potentialities have all been cultivated. 

MaJxe sure the student is permanently affected (in 
Mnd and spirit) by the great ideas of the great 
minds of history. 

Assist students to develop ob;'jectivity about 
themselves and their beliefs and hence examine 
those beliefs critically. 

Develop the inner character of students so that 
they can make soimd, correct moreO. choices. 

B Student-Instrumental 

Prepare students specificsQly for useful careers. 
Provide the djudent with skfllls, attitudes, contacts, 
and experiences which maximal ze the likelihood of 
his occupying a hi^ status in life and a position 
of leadership in society. 

Train students in methods of scholarship and/or 
scientific research and/or creative endeavor. 

Make a good consumer of the student - a person 
who is elevated culturally, has good taste, and 
can make good consumer choices. 

Produce a student who is able to perfozm his 
citizenship responsibilities effectively. 

C Direct Service 

Provide special training for part-time adult 
students, through extension courses, special short 
courses, correspondence courses, etc. 

Assist citizens directly through extension 
programs, advice, consultation, and the provision 
of useful, or needed facilities and services other 
than throu^. teaching. 

Provide cultural leadership for the commimity 
throu^ university-sponsored programs in the arts, 
public lectures by distinguished persons, athletic 
events, and other performances, displays or 
celebrations which present the best of culture, 
popular or not. 
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Card & 

Column Label 



Goal 



1/29 


DISSEMNT IDEAS 


Ih, 


l/h5 


PHESRV HERITAGE 


15. 


1/59 


DO PURE RSEARCH 


16. 


2/37 


APPLIED RESEARCH 


17. 


2/39 


ENSUE CONPIDNCE 


• 

00 

H 



2/ai 


I4NTN PA7 APPRSL 


19. 


1/31 


EDUC TO UTMOST 


20. 


2/29 


ACC GD STUD ONL 


21. 


1/1*7 


SAT AREA NEEDS 


22. 


S/ll 


KEEP C0STi3 DOWN 


23. 


1/U 


HOLD OUR STAFF 


2h. 


2/41 


JUST REWD-PROP 


25. 


2/45 


FAC UNIV GOVRN 


26. 


1/49 


STUD UNIV GOVRN 


27. 


2/25 


RUN UNIV DEMO 


28. 



Serve as a center for 'the dissemina'tlon of new 
ideas that will change the society, idiether those 
ideas are in science, literature, the arts, or 
politics . 

Serve as a center for the preservation of the 
cultural heritage. 

D Research 

Carry on pure research. 

Carry on applied research. 

E Adaptation Goals 

Ensure the continued confidence and hence support 
of those who contribute substantially (other than 
students and recipients of seirtrices) to the 

finances and other material resource needs of the 
university. 

Ensure the favorable appraisal of those who 
validate the quality of the programs we offer 
(validating groups include accrediting bodies, 
professional societies, scholarly peers at other 
universities and respected persons in intellectucil 
or artistic circles). 

Educate to his utmost capacities every high school 
gradimte who meets basic legal requirements for 
admission. 

Accomodate only students of high potential in 
terms of the specific strengths and en5>hasis of 
the \aniversity. 

Orient ourseilves to the satisfaction of the special 
needs and problems of the immediate geographical- 
region. 

Keep costs down as low as possible through more 
efficient utilization of time, and space, reduction 
of course duplication, etc. 

Hold our staff in the face of inducements offered 
by other universities. 

F Management Goals 

Make sure that salaries, teaching assignments, 
prerequisites, and privileges always reflect the 
contribution that the person involved is tnay -f -n g -to 
-His own profession or discipline . 

Involve faculty in the government of the university. 
Involve students in the government of the univer- 
sity. 

Make sure the xiniveisity is run democratically 
Insofar as that is feasible. 



Card & 

ColiMQ Label Goal 



1/33 


KEEP HABMONY 


29 


2/13 


JUST REWD-IKST 


30 



1/13 


WILL OP FACULTY 


31 


2/1*3 


UNDERGO INSTR 


32 


1/15 


ENCOURG GRAD 


33 


1/51 


ERSUR UNIV GLS 


3h 



1/17 


PROTCT ACD PRDM 


35. 


1/35 


MAXIM OPPRTUNTY 


36. 


2/1*7 


PROV STUD ACTIV 


37. 


2/51 


STUD RGT IWQUIR 


38, 


2/15 


STUD POL RIGHTS 


39. 


1/21 


DEVLP PAC LYLTY 


ho 


1/37 


DEVLP PRIDE UNV 


Ul 


1/53 


MAIHTN QUALITY 


42 




MNTAIN QUALITY 


43 


2/23 


MNTJ! BAL QUALITY 


44 


1/39 


KEEP UP TO DATE 


45 



Keep hanaony betveea departnieiits or divisions of 
the university when such departments or divisions 
do not see eye to eye on in^ortant matters. 

Make sure that salaries » teaching assignments, 
prerequisites, and privileges Jilways reflect the 
contribution that the person involved is making 
to the functioning of this \miversity. 

Make sure that on all iiEportant issues (not only 
curriculum) » the will of the the full-time shall 
prevail c 

Enqphasize xmdergraduate instruction even at the 
expense of the graduate program. 

Encourage students to go into graduate work. 

Make sure that the university is run by those 
selected according to their ability to pttain the 
goals of the university in the most efficient 
manner possible. 

G Motivation Goals 

Protect the faculty's right to acad emi c freedom. 
Make this a place in which faculty have maximum 
opportunity to pursue their carv^ers in a manner 
satisfactory to them by their own criteria. 

Provide a full round of student activities. 

Protect and facilitate the students' right to 
Inquire into, investigate, and examine critically 
any idea or program that they might get interested 
in. 

Protect and facilitate the students' right to 
advocate direct action of a political or social 
kind, and any att^npts on their part to organize 
efforts to attain political or social goals. 
Develop loyalty on the part of the faculty and 
staff to the university, rather than only to their 
own Jobs or profess ioneO. concerns. 

Develop greater pride on the part of the faculty, 
staff and students in their university and the 
things it stands for. 

H Positional Goeils 

Maintain top quality in all programs we engage in. 
Maintain top quality in those programs we feel to 
be especially important (other programs being, of 
course, up to acceptable standards). 

14aintain a bedanced level of quality across the 
whole range of programs we engage in. 

Keep up to date and responsive. 
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Card & 






Column 


Label 




2A9 


INCRS U PRESTGE 


46 


1/55 


PRESRV CHABACIER 


4T 



Goal 



Increase the prestige of the university or, if you 
believe it is already extremely hi^s ensure main- 
tenance of that prestige. 

Keep this place from becoming something different 
from what it is now; that is, preserve its peculiar 
emphasis and point of view, its "character." 
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A. Goals; The Composite Plctiire 
3 V 

Tallies and>^ presen’t ths basic data on what our respondents ]isrceive the 
goals to be and what they thought the gO€^.s ought to be. Each table follows the 
same general format. Col\maa (1) presents the goal label. The next column presents 
the averstge score of the particular goal for the entire population of respondents. 
Our procedure was to calculate the mean at each university for a particular goal 
and then to calculate the mean of those means to obtain the score in the second 
column. This was done so that the different response rate at different universities 
as well as the different size of the different universities would not affect the 
importance of a particular goal. On the original questionnaire, as. pointed out in 
the previous chapter, the respondent was able to rate each goal by checking one of 
the following choices: 





of absolutely 
top importance 
5 


of great 
importance 
k 


of medium 
importance 
3 


of little 
importance 
2 


of no 
importance 
1 


is 


Q 


D 


P 


LJ 


a 


should 

be 


□ 


a 


tZ) 


o 


|Z3 



The respondent checked a bcx to indicate his view. The responses were scored as 
shown so that the higher the number the more important the person thought the goal 
is or should he. Thus, the goal at the top, acfiidemic freedom, is seen to have a 
mean of 3.90. This score was secured by taking averages at each university and then 
averaging them so that the overall average is 3.90, a position between of "medium 
importance” and "of great importance” but quite close to of great importance. At 
the other extreme "making a good consumer of the student” has a mean score of 2,hj, 
that is between "of little inportance" and "of medium importance” but slightly to the 
right of the miclpoint between these two. In column (3), the standard deviations 
of the means are provided. This gives us a measure of the degree of dispersion 
of scores around the means and is, consequently, a measure of the amount of consensus 
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that a particular goal is of the indicated degree of importance. The same interpre- 
tation is to he placed on the standard deviations in Table 3 following except that 
there s the standard deviation measures the degree of dispersion of the conceptions 
of respondents of what the goals of their universitierj should be. Column (U) 
contains the number of cases on which the scores &re beised. There are some variations 
due solely to the variation in response to this particular q,uestion. As is usual, 
some persons skip the question, others did not make clear how they wished to answer 
it either by checking more than one alternative or by writing in comments that cast 
doubt on the alternative that they did check. 
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( 1 ) 

Goal 

Protct Acd Frdn 
Incrs U Prestige 
Mhtain Quality 
Ensur Confidnce 
Keep Up to Date 
Train Scholarshp 
Do Pure Research 
Maintn Quality 
Mntn Pav Apprsl 
Ensur Univ Goals 
Dissemnt Ideas 
Applied Research 
Stud Careers 
Stud Intellect 
Hold Our Staff 
Comm CuMi Ldshp 
Stud Rgt Inquir 
Encom'g Grad Ti'Jk 
PresrY Heritage 
Stud Good Citzn 
Well Round Stud 
Maxim Opportunty 
Dvlp Stud Oh jet 
Keep Costs Down 
Pac Univ Govrn 
Just Rewd Prof 
Prov Stud Activ 
Gv Stud Sue Pac 
Run Univ Demo 
Aff ct Stud Perm 
Assist Citizens 
Just Rewd Inst 
Devlp Pride Univ 
Sat Area Needs 
Mntn Bal Quality 
Will of Faculty 
Provd Spec Trng 
Stud Character 
Educ to Utmost 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 
Stud Pol Rights 
Devlp Pac Lylty 
Keep Harmony 
Undrgrad Instr 
Stud Univ Govrn 
Presrv Charactr 
Stud Taste 



Table 3 

The Goals of American 
( 2 ) 



Mean 

3.90 

3.76 

3.69 

3.66 

3.57 

3.56 

3.55 
3.49 
3.43 
3.42 
3.39 
3.39 
3.39 
3.38 
3.37 
3.33 
3.31 
3.30 
3.28 
3.27 
3.25 
3.22 
3.22 
3.22 
3.21 
3.20 
3,19 
3.18 
3.16 
3.16 
3.10 
3.10 
3.09 
3.07 
3.07 
3.01 
3.00 
2.95 
2.93 
2.89 
2.88 
2.86 
2.84 
2.66 
2.60 

2.56 
2.47 



Universities 



(3) 


(4) 


Stand. 




Dev, 


N 


0.83 


7247 


0.71 


7201 


0.73 


6818 


0.76 


6935 


0.76 


6953 


0.76 


7207 


0.83 


7176 


0.8l 


7155 


0.79 


6782 


0.85 


6761 


0.85 


7154 


0.80 


7119 


0.72 


7172 


0.79 


7112 


0.75 


7096 


0.73 


7222 


0.86 


7007 


0.68 


7042 


0,82 


7023 


0.76 


7022 


0.78 


7127 


0.78 


7065 


0.82 


6957 


0.76 


7103 


0.88 


7154 


0.75 


6884 


0.76 


7110 


0.78 


7014 


0.91 


7058 


0.80 


6757 


0.86 


7116 


0.74 


6964 


0.77 


7132 


0.90 


7183 


0.82 


6876 


0.84 


7032 


0.90 


7173 


0.85 


6940 


1.07 


6900 


0.96 


6962 


0.86 


6904 


0.79 


7126 


0.79 


6866 


0.89 


6692 


0.85 


7080 


0.98 


6895 


0.84 


6821 
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Table U 

What University Admittistratora aad Fac^tles 
Think Goals of Their Iftiiveraitles Should Be 



( 1 ) 


( 2 ) 


( 3 ) 

Stand<^ 


( 4 ) 


Goal 


Mean 


Dev. 


E 


Frotct Acd FVdm 


4.33 


0.74 


7247 


Train Scholarship 


4.17 


0.62 


7207 


Stud Intellect 


4.17 


0.75 


7112 


Maintn Quality 


4.14 


0.72 


7155 


Dissemnt Ideas 


4.10 


0.77 


7154 


Keep UP to Date 


4.09 


0.67 


6953 


i^kitain Quality 


3.99 


0.72 


6818 


Dvlp Stud Objct 


3.99 


0.69 


6957 


Ensur Univ Gls 


3.99 


0.78 


6761 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


3.88 


0.82 


7007 


Incrs U Prestge 


3.80 


0.74 


7201 


Stud Character 


3.79 


0.89 


6940 


Just Rewd Inst 


3.77 


0.74 


6964 


Stud Good Citizn 


3.76 


0.77 


7022 


Af fct Stud Perm 


3.76 


0.82 


6757 


Do Pure Research 


3.76 


0.80 


7176 


Well Round Stud 


3 .T 5 


0.87 


7127 


Hold Our Staff 


3.74 


0.75 


7096 


Fac Univ Govm 


3.63 


0.83 


7154 


Presrv Heritage 


3.63 


0.84 


7023 


Just Rewd-Prof 


3.63 


0.77 


6884 


Run Ikiiv Demo 


3.61 


0.88 


7058 


Devlp Pride Univ 


3.59 


0.81 


7132 


Will of Paciilty 


3.56 


0.83 


7032 


Maxim Opprfcunty 


3.55 


0.85 


7065 


Ensur Confidnce 


3.52 


0.84 


6935 


Encourg Grad Wk 


3.51 


0.66 


7042 


Comm Cult Ldshp 


3.49 


0.76 


7222 


Devlp Fac lylty 


3.47 


0.38 


7126 


Applied Research 


3.37 


0.85 


7119 


Ikitn Bal Qualty 


3.36 


0.96 


6876 


Stud Careers 


3.34 


0.81 


7172 


Gv Stud Sue Fac 


3.31 


0.96 


7014 


Mntn Fav Apprsl 


3.31 


0.89 


6782 


Keep Costs Down 


3.30 


0.79 


7103 


Assist Citizens 


3.22 


0.89 


7116 


Educ to Utmost 


3.19 


1.26 


6900 


Provd Spec Trng 


3.18 


0.88 


7173 


Acc Gd Stu 0 Qnl 


3.09 


0.96 


6962 


Stud Pol Fights 


3.08 


0.97 


6904 


Keep Harmony 


3.06 


0.90 


6866 


Sat Area Needs 


3.00 


0.92 


7183 


Prov Stud Activ 


2.99 


0.85 


7110 


Undrgrad Instr 


2.89 


1.04 


6692 


Stud Taste 


2.78 


1.05 


6321 


Stud Univ Govm 


2.69 


0.94 


7080 


Presrv Character 


2.13 


0.99 


6895 
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First let us look at the amount of agreement that a given goal is where the 
average implies it is. In the first table, dealing with the way in which goals are 
seen, all but one of the standard deviations are below one (A general rule of thumb 
we employed for deciding whether there was sufficient agreement on the importance of 
a given goal to decide that confidence can be placed in the rating). Only one of the 
goals is over one and that is the goal "educate to his utmost capacities every high 
school graduate who meets basic legal requirements for admission." As can be seen 
that goal is not a very important one in any case (M = 2.93). But the size of the 
standard deviation suggests that although the average is low there appear to be a 
considerable number of persons spread out on either side of that average. 

The goals that have standard deviations above 90 are the following: 

1) Preserve present emphasis; 2) Only high potential students; 3) Extension training; 
i^) Needs of geographic region; 5) Bun University democratically. As can be seen 
all of these goals are in the lower part of the distribution so far as importance 
is concerned. It is also interesting that none of them is an output goal, but 
involve aspects of what we have spoken of in the previous chapter as "support.” It 
may be seen that imu>ng the more important goals there appears to be a much higher 
degree of consensus. 

When we turn to the following table, which deals with ei. persons' conceptions 
of the way things ou£^t to be rather than the way they in fact are, we see that there 
seems to l>e somewhat more dissensus, although again, not a great deal. There are 
three goals about which there is some meas\ire of disagreement (standard deviation 
greater than one). All those greater than .90 are the following: l) preserve 

present emphasis; 2) involve students in government; 3) reeds of geographic regions; 
^) keep harmony; 3 ) students right to direct action; 6) only high potential students; 
7) educate all students; 8) student high status; 9) balance quality. Althou^ the 
number is larger, still they are all goals whose averages are not high and again 
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outpat goals are scarce among them, the only sti^dent output goal being "student 
high status . ” 

The Top aia,d Bottom GoaJLs 

What we did was to mark off at the top those goals whose means fall within 
one standard deviation approximately of the entire distribution from top to bottom. 
We did the same for those at the bottom. This resiilted in seven goals falling in 
the top standard deviation and four goals falling in the bottom. 

feoals are seen to be: 

protect the facult^v right to aceidemic fr€:edom 
increase the prestige of the university 

maintain top quality in those programs we feel to be especially important 
insure the continued confidence and support of those who contri.bute substantial! 
to the finances and other material reaoxxrce needs of the University 
keep up to date and responsive 

train students in methods of scholarship and/or scientific research and/or 
creative endeavor 
carry on pure research 

At the other end, the bottom goals are seen to be: 



What is most striking about the list of top goals is that practically all 
of them are what we have called support goals and all but one of them in no way 
involves students. Even that one refers to training students for research or other 
creative endeavors which is, after all, closely associated with what the professors 
consider to be important and represent a possible output to them, or to the academic.* 
field. This squares with the goal of carrying on pure research which is also rated 
very high. The singular scarcity of any emphasis on goals that have anything to do 
with students is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that of our total of 4? 
goals among which respondents could choose. Id involved direct reference to students 
in some way. Thus there was anple opportunity, and a result so striking as this 
could hardly have been produced by chance or by a sampling bias. 



IJ 
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Supporting this general finding is the fact that students are mentioned more 
frequently among the goals at the bottom. The goal at the very bottom involves under- 
graduate instruction. This is quite consistent then with the finding that pure 
research and preparing students for reseaz'ch creative careers are emphasized as top 
goals in American universities. 

No particular pattern among the support goals is evident among the top goals 
although three of them are positional (increasing prestige of the University, medn- 
tainlng top quality in programs felt to be important, sind keeping up to date and 
responsive). As a general finding one can say that American universities, taken 
collectively emphasize only pure research as an output, but put it seventh to a 
variety of other goals which are more concerned with the position of their own 
university and the programs that it offers and with efforts to maintain a high 
quality at the university . At the very top they put academic freedom as a goal. 

Such a goal appears to be of first inqportance in American diversities and refers to 
the importance in them of autonomy from outside interference of any kind. One must 
remember also that these findings do not refer to what people think ought to be the 
case, but rather to their perceptions of the way things are. The administrators 
and faculty at American universities believe that actually, right now, diversities 
do protect the faculties right to academic freedom more than they do any one of 
other possibilities. 

What Persons Feel The Top and Bottom Goetls Ought To Be 

We utilize the same procedure in selecting o^rt a top and a bottom group— one 
standard deviation in the distribution of means of the top, and one standard devia- 
tion at the bottom. When we did so, we foimd the following to be those goals that 
persons felt ought to be at the top in the American university: 

1. protect the faculty’s right to academic freedom 

2. tredn students in methods of scholarship and/or scientific research, end/or 
creative endeavor 

. produce a student who, whatever else may be done to him has had his intellect 
cultivated to the maximum 



3 



4. maintain top quality in all programs we engage in 

5. serve as a center for the dissemination of new ideas that would change the 
society, whether those ideas are in science, liteirature, the arts or politics 

6. keep up to date and responsive 

7» maintain top quality in those programs we feel to be especially important 
8. assist students to develop objectivity about themselves and their beliefs and 
hence examine those beliefs critically 

9» make sure the University is run by those selected according to their ability 
to attain the goals of the IMiversity in the most efficient manner pofjsible. 

On the other hand, those goals felt to belong at the very bottom are: 

I 

1. k!’:jep this place from becoming something different from what it is now 

2. iiivolve students in the gove^rnment of the University 

3. m£.ke a good consumer of the student 

' When we examine this d3.stribution we see that although students come out 
a little bit better, the student goals are far from being prominent. As in-ar case 
of how goals were perceived to actually be, persons felt that the faculty’s right to 

academic freedom not only was the most important goal but that it ought to be the 

\ 

most import i.\nt goal. This time however, two student goals came in second and thiid 
places, one refering to the same goal as had occured in the previous table, namely 

training students in research and related activities, but in addition persons felt 

\ '■ 

that the goal dealing with cultivating the student’s mind deserved a high amount 
of emphasis, (although it was not perceived as in fact given that emphasis). Here, 
then, we have a situation (to be discussed presently) in which respondents’ conception 
of the way things ought to be is different from the way they actually are. In their 
view then more attention should be given to cultivating the student intellect than 

is in fact being given,. 

One other student goal also was present in this top group of nine, namely the 
goal dealing with (assisting students to develop objectivity about themselves. Here 
again this goal which did not figure along with the goals actually being emphasized 
was apparently felt to be one which ought to be emphasized. 

At the other end there was a feeling that involving students in the govern- 
ment of the University ought to be of very little inport ance. Apparently then in 
American imiversities those students seeking a. greater share in decision making 



power at the IMiversity will not receive much siqpport from administrators and fav,ulty. 
On the other hand^ students might take some consolation from the fact that there is 
no particularly strong feeling that the faculty should he involved in the government 
of the Ifeiversity either (M « 3.63). la general then students as a group are not 
felt to he particularly important when persons are asked about the gosus of the 
University, nor is there any strong feeling that the situation in thau respect is 
different than it ou^t to he (\rith one or two exceptions — training a student in 
research and cultivating his intellect, and cissisting him to develop objectivity 
about himself). There is no attention among top goals, either in what the goals 
are or' what they should he, which suggest that it is an important goal of the Univer- 
sity to prepare^student)! forAiseful carser)C, to assist him in inward mobility, to 
assist him to he a good consumer or to become a good citizen. 

Goal Congruence 

In the case of seven goals, there is a oongruenoe between the actual position 
and the position that persons feel they ou^t to be in. Four goals are perceived to 
be in®ortant and our respondents feel they ought to be i«®ortant. These are: 



1. protect the faculty's right to academic freedom 

2. top quality in those programs we feel to be especially inportant 

u! trSn'^t^erts^i^TOthods of scholarship and/or scientific reaearcb and/or 
creative endeavor. / 



0?he above four goals are pc^eived as of very high importance in American universities 
and our respondents feel that that is the way they ou^t to be. The following three 
are at the bottom and our respondents feel that that is where they belong. 



1. make u good consumer of the student 

2. keep this place from coming something different from what it is now 
3! involve students in the government of the University 

On the whole the above is rather impressive evidence that, at least at the 
top and bottom, there is a fairly strong sentiment that things are the way they ought 
to be. we have four out of seven of the top nine goals and four out of uone of the 
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top ”should be” goa3^ that are congruent of one another. Practically all of the 

U)iH\ 

goals at the bottom are congruent ^ one another. 

This generally happy situation does not seem to prevail throughout the 



distribution. One way of examining the lack of general congruence is through what 
might be calJLed the "sins of goiil comission" and the "sins of goal omission . Ttat 
is we can compare those goals which seem to be out of line •»?ith one another on the 
two scales. For example the goal "to develop loyalty^ the part of faculty and 
staff to the Ifeiversity, rather than to their own Jobs or professional concerns" is 
very low on the list of the way goals are perceived to actually be (being actually 
sixth from the bottom with a mean of 2.86). Cto the other hand when we look at the 
list of what persons think goals ought to be we find that this goal, while not at the 



top» is considerably higher up (being 19th up from the bottom and having a mean of 
3.4T). Here then is a goal which persons feel ought to be given more attention than 
it is in fact being given. We can conceive of this as a "sin of goal omission. ’ 
Other goals which are not emphasized as much as our respondents think they ought to 



be are: 

1. develop loyalty on the patrt of the faculty and staff to the University ^ 
rather than to their own Jobs or professional concerns 

2. make sure that salaries, teaching assignments, and perq.uisites always reflect 
the contribution that the person involved is making to the functioning of the 
University 

3. make sure the student is permanently affected by the great ideas of the great 
minds of history 

4. assist students to develop objectivity about themselves and their beliefs and 
hence to examine those beliefs critically 

5. produce a student who, whatever else is done to him, has had his intellect 
cultivated to the maximum 

Looking over this list we see a relative dissatisfaction with goals which tend to be 

pushed to one side when the personal ambitions and the research careers of the faculty 

A 

becomes dominant interests* In particular it is predictXble that persons will feel 

that top faculty who are likely to be mobile, do not have sufficient loyalty to the 

University. In the second apparently neglected goal we see a feeling on the part 
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of persons vho serve on committees and attempt to do their Johs that they are not 
sufficiently well recognized* We also see the familiar plaint of the liberal arts 
person that not enough attention is being given to the student’s mind or to the 
attempt to get the student to develop insight into himself. 

When we turn to the "sins of goal comission", we are in a situation in which 
certain goals are enqphasized very highly and our respondents feel that they are 
en^hasized too much* The goals that are in this position are: 

1. provide a full round of student activities 

2. orient ourselves to the satisfaction of the special needs and problems of the 
immediate geographical region 

3* keep costs dtrnn as low as possible throu^ more efficient utilization of time, 
and space, reduction of cost duplication, etc. 

4. Insure the favorable appraisal of those who validate the quality of the programs 
we offer 

5. prepare students specifically for useful careers 

6. carry on applied research 

7. encourage students to go into graduate work , 

8« insure the continued confidence .and support of those who contribute substantially to 

the finances and other material resource needs of the University 

We see that, although providing a ihill roiand of student activity es is not 

emphasized as a goal (as we can see again by looking again at Table 3 ), nevertheless 
« 

there is a feeling that it is emphasized more than it ought to be. Similarly 
respondents feel that there is too much attention being paid to serving the people 
in the local area or local community and too muich pressure is being put iq>on them to 
keep the cost down, possibly to the detriment of what persons feel are more important 
goals. In addition persons resent the apparent eo^hasls on the need to satisfy 
outside organizations that VEdidate programs. There is similar resistance to what 
might be construed as pressiire from the outside in the emphasis on both preparing 
students for and carrying on applied reseeurch. In general most of the d)ove would 

seem to be a resistance to what are sometimes thought of as traditional land-grant 

4j9 

goals — serving the local community and res istance^' some of the imperatives of organi- 
zation itself, such as keeping cost down and keeping those who pay the bills satis- 
fied. On the whole these are entirely consistent with the emphasis that we have 




already noticed on academic freedom, and on the needs and the concerns of the faculty 
and their own professional careers. In addition we note again that the only way in 
which students come into the picture here is that, while there is a general feeling 
that not much attention is being paid to them or should be, that in one area at 
least, mainly providing a full round of student activities, the relatively little 
attention paid is too much. The same seems to be true for encouraging students to 
go into graduate work which is a more important goal, but the feeling is that it is 
more important than it ought to be. 



CHAPTER 4 

THE RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN GOALS AND GOAl'^ VALUES 

In the previous chapter an ”is-should" comparison was made lislng the data 
based on aU our respondents collectively. This has provided us with a crude concep- 
tion of the relationship between these two ideas. We wish now to turn our attention 
to an even more fruitful analysis Ox these phenomena, namely, the "is-should" 
relationship expressed by respondents at each university represented in the study. 

We wish to Imow whether a goal, which is re.latively high at American universities 
tends to be also one which is felt ought to be high and what is the size of this 
relationship, that is how strong is the tendeiicy. More precisely, suppose a given 
goal, such as hold our staff in the face of other inducements, tends to be rated low 
at a particular university. Is there a tendency at that same university to feel that 
it should be rated low? Here then we are interested not simply in he ’ goals are 
ranked across the board but how they are ranked at particular universities. This kind 
of analysis will shed li^t on the structure of universities through an analysis of 

their goals. 

Two major kinds of comparison are offered in this chapter depending on 
(a) whether a goal is being compared with the way in which that same goal is rated 
at other universities or, (b) whether it is being compared with how other goals are 
rsted at the same university. In ti 5 first case a given goal, such as hold our staff, 
may be rated low at a particular university in comparison to the way that same goal 
is rated at other universities. This kind of analysis we call "external analysis” 
and it is characterized by the letter X in the Tables that follow. '^4pipniiPi^ The 
other kind of analysis involves a comparison of a given goal with the way in which 
other goals are rated at that particular university. 
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For example the goal ’’hold staff” may he rated high In comparison to other 
universities 9 hut at that particular university it may he rated as medium, in 
comparison to some other goals, such as ’’protect academic freedom”, at that 
university. This is characterized in our analysis hy the letter ”W” for ’’within”. 
In the analysis that follows the letter ”1” stands for ”is” and refers to how a 
goal is regarded at a particular university. On the other hand the letter ”S” 
(”??hould he”) refers to what the group at the university feels the importance of 
that goal should he. This ”XI” refer to the external comparison of the way goals 
are in fact felt to he, whereas ”SX” refer to the way, in an external comparison, 
the importsince of goals are thought of as they should he. So too ”WI” refers to a 
discussion of actual goals within a university whereas ”WS” refers to a comparison 
to the way goals ought to he within the university. Ue provide four examples from 
our tables to illustrate the analysis. 
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TABLE 5 



XI PROTCT 
ACD 
FREM 



Low 

Med. 

High 



XS PROTCT ACD FRIM 
Low Med. High 

19 3 1 

4 13 5 

0 T l6 



Total 

23 

22 

23 
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Tot 



Total 



23 



22 



Gaoima ~ 0.883 



Z = 7.9^3 



TABLE 6 



XS ENCOURG GRAD WK 







Low 


Med. 


High 


Total 


XI ENCOURG 


Low 


6 


7 


19 


22 


GRAB 

WK 


Med. 


T 


11 


5 


23 




High 


10 


5 


8 


23 




Total 


23 


22 


22 





Gamma = «0.150 



z = -0.596 



TABI£ 7 



WS MAXIM OPPORTUNTY 



1 ! 




High 


Med. 


Low 


Total 


J 


va MAXIM High 

OPPORTUNTY 


15 


9 


0 


2k 


1 

1 -V 


Med. 


3 


2h 


4 


31 


i 


Low 


0 


5 


8 


13 


1 f 
1 


Total 


18 


38 


12 


68 



I 1. J 
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ij 





Gamma “ 0.906 



Z « 8.217 
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Ti’\BLE 8 



WS JUST RWD INST 







Med. 


High 


Total 


WI JUST REND 
INST 


Low y 


10 


19 


29 




Med. 


10 


28 


38 




High 


0 


1 


1 




Total 


20 


he 


68 



Gainma * 0.22U 2 = O .618 
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Table 5 illustrates a relationship which tijrns out to be close. Here we 
examine the relationship between how in^ortant (relatively) academic freedom is 
perceived to be at a university and how important respondents think it should be. 

The procedure was to dividej the distribution on thes^ two variables into three parts 
called low, medixon and high as illustrated in Table 5. In Table 5 the average score 
at all universities on the goal, "protecting academic freedom" has been ranged from 
the university with the lowest score on this particular goal (3.07) to the university 

+-<5>p trOCO 

which en^hasizes this goal most (average ^.55)» Similarly in the 
the goal values, that is the extent to which it is felt a given goed ought to be 
emphasized, has been similarly arranged in distribution, from the university which 
feels that it is the least important with an average of 3.75 to the university whose 
average is U.68 in the conception of people there of how inqportant it ought to be. 

Each of these distributions was trichotomized. If the average for a given 
university fell in the lowest third it was considered low, i ’’ in the middle, medium 
and if in the high third, high. The same thing was true of goal values. As is 
evident in the case of this particular goal it tends to be rated high everywhere and 
thus calling a university low does not mean it is necessarily low in importance at 
that university in comparison to other goals. But it is low in comparison to the 
extent to which this particular goal is emphasized at other universities. This is 
the meaning of the letter X (external) as indicated earlier. The next step is to 
examine for each university its position on each of these variables. Thus the goal, 
"protecting academic freedom", may be rated low at a part5.cular university and the 
extent to which respondents of that university feel it ought to be important also 
has a score which is low. In such a university then the goal of "protecting academic 
freedom is not felt to be in^ortant in comparison to the importance assigned it at 
other universities, nor do people at that university feel it ought to be important 
(in comparison to the importance which faculty and administrators place on it at 
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other imlversities ) • In a 3 3 table, we would put one score in the upper left cell 

of Table 5. On the other hand a ptirticular university might be on in which the goal 
is rated as low in comparison to other universities but the persons at that university 
feel that it ought to be rated high and feel very strongly about this to the point 
where they assign it a score in the top third of the distribution. We would there- 
fore score that university as low on the goal, but high on the goal value, 

V/hen this has been done for all 68 \aniversities we arrive at the distribu- 
tion shovm in Table As can be seen, there are 19 uni'versities in which the goal 
of protecting academic freedom ils not an important goal (relatively) and in which 
it is not felt that it ought to be €ui important goal (relatively ) . Similarly there 
ea*e l6 universities in which academic freedom is i-ated high as a goal and in which 
persons feel that it ought to be high. It may be seen on inspection that most of 
the cases fall along the diagonal, indicating a strong relationship. There are 
few universities in which discrepancies occur; that is, in which the goal of protect- 
ing academic freedom is in fact of little in^ortance, but where persons feel it ought 
to be, and the reverse. For example, there are no universities in which academic 
freedom is in fact important and in which persons feel that it should not be. 

In order to measure the size of the relationship we have adopted throughout 
this report Goodman and Kruskal*s Gamma.* This is a measure designed for ordinal 
variables of the type that we have, which has the advantage of being intarpretable 
in a manner analogous to a percentage, TIaus when we obtain a Gamma of ,U00 in one 
relations?nip and a Gamma of .800 in another it is possible to say that the relation- 
ship in the second case is twice as strong as in the first case. As persons 
familiar with Chi Square, or with relationship measures based on it are aware, this 
is not possible with those measures. The procedure employed by the Goodman and 
Krusisal measure is to take universities two at a time and to compare them on two 
variables. For instance, it is assumed that, if there is a positive relationship 



''*See Goodman, L, A, and Kfuskal, W. H., 195^. "Measui’es of Associations for 
Cross-Classifications , ” Journal of American Statistical Association, h9 : 732-76U , 
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■between the two variables, then if one university is higher than the other university 
on the one variable it ought to be higher on the other variable as well. The 
procedure is to count all pairs and to see the extent to which a university higher on 
one variable al.so tends to be higher on the other variables. If most &:uch pairs 
turn out to fall into this category, then one obtains a high positive Gamma. The 
size of the Gamma measures the proportion of such pairs that fail in a positive 
direction. A negative Gamma implies Just the reverse. 4i'tiB3gp4;hat when a given 
university is higher than another university on some particular variable it tends to 
be lower than that university on a second variable, and this is true for a high 
proportion of such comparisons. Ties are not considered in the calculation. The 
measure then is a mearjure of a proportion of the pairs that fall in a given direction. 

We have alsO' calculated in every case a 5* score and, in general, report only 
those findings in which the Z was 1.96 or higher, which implies that the probability 
of securing a Gamma as large or largeijpy chance would be less than 5 in 100. In 
most cases the Z scores that we obtained were very hig^ indeed suggesting that the 
probability of a chance occurence is very low. As even the reader unfamiliar with 
statistics can see, a Table such as Table 5 shows a strong relationship, very few 
cases falling outside the diagonal. 

In Table 6, we compare the goal of encouraging graduate work with the goal 
value of encouraging graduate work, for 68 universities. In this case however, as 
can be seen, the Z is considerably below 1.96 and the Gamma is also low. Since 
the Gamma turns ovct to be negative, one might infer that universities that encourage 
graduate work tend to be places in which the staff feel that graduate work should not 
be encouraged. However, since the Z is so low, this finding could certainly be due 

to chance. 

Table 7 is an example of analysis in which the distribution of goals is 
internal rather than external (as in the two cases we have described). Here our 
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procedure was to take all of the goals at a particular university and arrange them 
in order ^from high to low at that pax'ticular university • We then examined the goal 
that dealt with the extent to which people at the Ikiiversity feel faculty should 
be provided with maximum opportunity to pursue their careers, and observed whether 
that goal was rated in the top third, the middle third or the bottom third of the 
distribution of all goals at that particular university. For example, if it tended 
to be a goal that was rated high at that imiversity, that is in the top third, then 
we called it "high” at that university. We did the same thing with how important 
people felt the goal ought to be. We arranged those goals and goal values at a 
particular university, into a distribution from low to high, and split the distribu- 
tion into three jai'ti?. Then we looked at the goal value of maximum opportunity to 
pursue careers, and observej^ where it fell, whether in the upper, the middl.e or the 
lower distribution of that university. If it fell in the lower part, why then we 
called it "low". Thus for each university for each particular goal we have a rating 
low, medium or high ^ that particular university. Table 7 tells us that there were 
15 universities in which the goal to provide a maximum opportunity for faculty to 
pursue their careers was an important one at that university, and in which there 
was also a very high rating of it in conparison to other goals at that university 
as a goal which ought to be hi^ly valued. On the other hand there are 8 universities 
in which the goal was not felt to be important in comparison to other goals and in 
which it was not felt that it should be (in conparison to other goals). There are no 
universities in which the goal was rated as of little or no importance in conparison 
to other goals and in which it was rated as one that ought to be of little or no value 
in conparison to other goals. As can be seen when in Table 7 we obtain a strong rela- 
tionship for this goal a Gamma of .906. This tells us that, at a given university, 
when the goal of providing maximum opportunity for faculty to pursue their careers 
is an inportant one in comparison to other goals, then there is a strong tendency 
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for persons to feel that it ou^t to be highly valued in comparison to the v«y other 
goals are valued. 

Table 8 deals with the extent to ^ich a person's salaries and other 
perquisites reflect his contribution to the university » In this case it should be 
noticed that the category of "low” in the goal value (ws) column is absent altogether. 
This simply means that there were no universities in which that goal value was felt 
to be xininqportant in comparison to other goals. There were however » 29 universities 
in which the goal was in fact not an important one, as can be seen from the marginal 
totals. In this table, the relationship is seen to be low and not significantly 
different from what chance would have produced. 
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TABLE 9 

Across Institutions: Goals a nd Goal Values 

Student Expressive 

develop stud object (.731) 

Student Instrumental 
stud”taste 

stud careers (.o55) 

Service 

prov spec training 

( extension ) ( • To9 ) 

dissem. of ideas (•5o9) 

preserv heritage (.664) 

assist citizens ( .941) 

Research 

do pure research ( • oT7 ) 

applied research (.744) 





Adaptatio n 

due to utmost (high 
school grad’s) 

sat area needs (.898) 

keep costs down ( • 535 ) 

maintain fav apprsl 
insure conf id ( • 562 ) 



Management / , o, x 
keep harmony 

stud imiv gov’t (.679) 
undergrad instruction (.703) 
fee univ gov’t (.466) 



Motivation 

protet acad frdm (.883) 

maxim opportunty (fac 

careers) (-773) 

stud pol rts (.738) 

prov stud act 

stud rt inquir (.744) 

Positiona l 

loaintain quality 

preserv character (.810) 

Having explained the way in which our data are presented, we turn now to the 
actual findings. We first consider the data relating goals to goal values, consider 
ed externally. OSiat ia, toth goala and goal values are ranked in comparison to how 
th^ are ranked at all universities. The major findings are presented in Table 9. 
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In Table 9» it can be seen that, out of a total of 47 relationships that were 
exvsmined, 25 turned out to have probabilities of occurence less than 5 in 100 by 
chance. Mother way of putting this is that, if we adopt e. significance level of 5 
in 100, then we would expect (on the base of chance alone) 5 out of 100 examined 
relationships to be significant. This would mean that out of our gro’w of 47, between 
2 and 3 ought to be significant by chance. The actual numbe;r is between 8 and 12 
times as frequent, as we can see. We can, therefore, dismiss the liklihood that this 
many findings could possibly occur by chance. Further the Gamma values are all very 
high, the lowest being above .500 and some of them ranging into the nineties. In 
general then, one might infer that where a goal is more in^ortant at a university 
than it is at two thirds or more of all other universities, then pei’sons will ei^ress 
the feeling that it should be more important than do persons at two thirds or more 
of all other universities. What we seem to have is a type of stratification of 
universities in which a third enrphasizes 25 of the 47 goals. That third is found to 
be the same third that emphasizes the corresponding goal values. At the other end, 
a bottom third considers these goals of low significance and that same third also 
rates the goal values*of low significance. This is not to say they are of high, or 
low significance in cong)arison to other goals at the university, (That is the meaning 
of our W or Within analysis— to be considered in the next section). The comparison 
is with the way the same goal is rated at other universities. So a university may 
rate a goal low in comparison to other universities, but high in comparison to other 
goals at the same university. 

The finding that 25 of the 47 are significant may suggest that universities 
are selective in mission and in the kinds of persons they attract. Universities high 
in a goal tend to be high in the corresponding goal value. They ai^e among the top 
in emphasizing, for example, protecting academic freedom. They will also be among 
the top in those that think academic freedom should be protected. This suggests that 

*It will be recalled that the term ’’goal value” refers to the responses of 
persons to goal q.uestions in which they indicated not what they perceived the goal 
to be , but rather how important they thought it should be , 
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that is part of their mission or image: it should be important and they see to it 

that it is. Perhaps they also attract people for that reason and perhaps repel others 
who are not concerned about it* or consider it irrelevant. 

A second finding is that, of the 25 significant goals with high Gammas, l6 
are support goals. Fiarthermore, the support goals that are significant make up quite 
a high proportion of all si^port goals asked about. A possible interpretation is that 
support goals are often more visible or easier to talk about, when comparing univer- 
sities, than are output goals. For example, professors get together and describe 
such opportunities as time off for research, sabbatical programs, promotional policies, 
fringe benefits, and other such support matters. It is much harder to make compari- 
sons on teaching, service, or even research. Actually, each is likely to make 
e :>£iggerated claims on those goals, in any case. We can say that persons find that 
they can carry on or live with a situation in which output goals eire emphasized more 
than at other universities, but people may not feel they should be; than they can at 
a place where such discrepancy exists among support go&ds. Support goals seem to be 
an efficient medium of communication. The finding underlines the fact that universi- 
ties are not only organizations with output goals, but cdso places in which persons 
carve out careers, as we suggested in our discussion in Chapter 1. 

Among the output goals themselves, the goals that do show up as important 
do not involve students , but involve direct service to the community in some way, or 
research. This is quite consistent with our earlier findings that universities tend 
not to place goals that involve students very high in in 5 >ortance, nor do they feel 
that they ought to be important. The fact that the relationships for most of the 
student goals are low, suggests that our respondents find no necessary inconsistency 
in being in a place in which a student goal may be felt to actually be important, 
but in which they feel it should not be important, or the reverse. It simply does 
not bother them, at least does not bother them to the extent that they leave or 
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decide to do something about it. If that were the ca^e, we would have found a rela- 
tionship between these things. 

Adaptation goals loom very large among the significant relationships. As a 
matter of fact of the seven possible adaptation goals ^ five turn out to be signifi- 
cant and all of them have good strong Gammas. Clearly it is important for subjects 
to be in places in which the adaptation gocJ.s are as they think they ought to be in 
comparison to other universities. The same thing is true of the motivation goals. 

As can be seen most of them have high Gammas. This perhaps is more predictable since 
persons will tend to stay at places in which they feel highly motivisted, and to leave 
if there is inconsistency in this area. 

On the other hand in the case of the management goals only four out of ten 
possibilities are found to be significant — those involving keeping harmony, giving 
students a voice in university government, emphasizing undergraduate instruction, 
and involving faciaty in the government of the university. Rather interesting is the 
fact that the management goal of rewarding people according to their contribution is 
not felt to Involve a necessary relationship between the way it is and the way it 
ought to be. This is trae whether the contribution is to the person's own discipline, 
to the university or whether the university is felt to be run by people who could run 
it most efficiently. Apparently persons find it quite possible to be in universities 
in which some persons are rewarded according to their contributions to the university 
and yet there is some feeling that should not be the case. The same thing is true 
of other contributions. The university would seem then to have a place for both. 

Both types of orientations can subsist even though persons feel that things are not 
the way they ought to be. 

Similarly, positional goals produce only two significant relationships: that 

involving top quality in all programs and preserving the character of the university . 
This latter suggests that persons will not long stay in a place in which there is any 
profound disagreement about the degree of emphasis on maintaining character and the 



way it is felt that ought to he.’ If a person is in a place which does eisphasize such 
preservation and he feels it should not, he tends to move on, and vice versa. Change, 
(or the lack of it, when persons feel it*s desirable) is apparently disturbing to 
university personnel. It is rather interesting too that increasing the prestige of 
the university does not produce a sigiaif leant relationship. Apparently it is 
possible for persons to continue to work in a place in which a good deal of effort 
has been spent in increasing the prestige of the university, but persons feel that 
little ought to be, or in which relatively little effort is being e:qpended and 
persons think something ought to be done about it. Perhaps in this latter case 
persons feel an attachment to the university and express this by wishing that some- 
thing more were done to increase its prestige. This might make it even more attrac- 
tive than it is to them. 

Within Institutions; Goal and Goal Values 

We proceed next to the type of analysis illustrated in Tables 7 and 8. Here 
we compare the way in which a given university ranks a particular goal in comparison 
to the way that it ranks other goals at that particular university, rather than in 
comparison to other universities, as in the previous cmalysis.^ 

We obtain the results as shown in Table 10 . Out of 47 comparisons, 20 turn 
out to be significant. Like our conparison of goals across universities, this 
number is far beyond what chance would have produced. The gammas are, again, very 
high. A fair inference is: where a goal is inportant in comparison to other goals 

at a Tiniversity, it is also felt that it should be more important than other goals. 



*”Within" and ''’Across” comparisons of goals have rather different theoretical 
significance. A given goal, for example, academic freedom, was practically always 
ranked in the upper third of goals at any particular university. Hence, if our 
analysis had been limited strictly to ’’within” comparisons, that goal would be a 
constant euid could not have been related to any other variables. On* the other hand, 
when we compare universities with one another, although academic freedom may be 
among the top goals at a particula r university, it may be quite low in comparison 
to how that goal is rated at other universities. Administrators would be primarily 
interested in the ’’within” comparisons, of course. 
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One might interpret this finding to inip3y a tendency for persons to he unhappy at 
places in which goals are not what they think they ought to he. Such persons either 
leave that place, so that those that remain are happy with the goals as they are, 
or else they modify the goals until they are in accord with their feelings of what 
the goals ought to he. Still another interpretation might he that persons modify 
their feelings in accord with the goals; that is,;, they adjust to them. There is a 
remarkable congruence, in any case. 
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Table 10 

Within Institutions: GoaUis and Goal VeO-ues 

Student Expressive 

Affect Stud Perm (»668) 

Well Round Stud (.588) 

Stud Intellect ( 1 . 000 ) ^ 

Student Instrumental 

Gv Stud S Pac (mobility ) ( . 825 ) 

Stud Careers (.9^1) 

Service 

Provide Spec Training 

(Extension) (.732) 

Dissem Ideas (.898) 

Preserve Heritage ( • 6?2 ) 

Assist Citizens (.988) 

Comm. Cult» Ldshp. (.676) 

Research 

Do pure research (.9^0) 

Adaptation 

Hold our staff (.855) 

Educate to utmost (.7^3) 

Management 

Encourage Grad Wk ( • 805 ) 

Fac Univ Gov*t (.756) 

Will of Faculty (1.000) 

Motivation 

Maxim opportunity (Fac 

Careers) (.906) 

Stud Pol Rights (.857) 

Stud Rgt Inquir (.75^) 

Position 

Mhtn Bal Quality (.831) 



*Both goal and goal value always fall in top third at almost all vniversities 
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We notice that student output goals are somewhat more prominent in producing 
significant relationships than was the case with the across institution ccm^arison. 
However, there is not a large difference. Considerably more striking is the more 
prominent role that output goals in general play in the total distribution. They are 
found to make up more than half of all the significant relationships. This does not 
appear to be due to the considerably larger number of output goals as such, but 
rather to the considerably smaller number of support goals in comparison to the across 
institution analysis. Here we can speak of the kind of universities that people find 
it comfortable to be in. We can say that since we are comparing goals at a given 
university with other goals at that same university that, for exan^le* the finding 
for the goal of producing a well rounded student (Gamma .588) suggests that persons 
find that if that goal is in^ortant, they tend to feel that it should be; if it is 
not important in comparison to other emphases of that university, they feel it should 
not be. Tbis is a situation of internal congruence. 

In general then, our findings in this analysis suggests that persons find it 
more important to be in settings in which there is congruence between output goals 
and the way they think output goals ought to be, than in places in which there is 
congruence between support goals and the way support goals ought to be. On the whole, 
this is perhaps what one would expect since the output refers to the way in which the 
university is Judged as an organisation by students and clients and it certainly is 
the activity that the professors are most directly involved in. This would inply 
that persons find it essential to be in a place which is doing what ought to be 
done. They appiirently are able to put up with situations in which they are not 
receiving the support that they think they ou^t to be receiving. 

However, one notices particular support goals for which this assertion is not 
true. In particular persons feel that when "hold our staff” is emphasized, it ought 
to be; and that when they are in places where all students are served ("educate to 
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utmost”), *»ck that is the kind of en^jhasis there ou^t to be. So to with certain 
management goals ("encourage graduate work") and giving the faculty a voice in 
university government as well as, that the will of the faculty ought to prevail. 
Respondents also seem to desire congruence in providing oppojrtunity to pursue their 
careers and in providing for student political rights and their right to inquire. 

The rather poor showing of adaptation goals suggests a certain tolerance among 
faculty and administrators when there is incongruence among those goals. Persons 
apparently find it possible to live with a situation in which the university spends 
a good deal of its time satisfying the local geographic region and in which they feel 
the university should not, as an example. 
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CHAPTER 5 

GOALS RELATB0 TO GLOBAL MSASUiiSS 



In ow ntterapt to describe the structure of universities, great emphasis was 

placed on the goals of the universities. In this chapter we examine the question 

of whether universities differ by the type and kinds of goals they emphasize or 

downgrade. The ways that we have of characterizing a university as a whole we have 

called "global” meas\ares, since unlike the type of averages that we have operated 

with pre^dously, these are characteristic of the university as a whole. For example, 

we decided that a given goal was felt by the people at a particular university to be 

« 

one that ought to be pursued by taking the rating of each respondent at that univer- 

Pih/a 

sity on that particular measmre. We would add up each persoiis rating divide by the 
number of raters to obtain an average. We woiild then use this average to character- 
ize the university as a whole. Here, on the other hand, to compute "global” measures, 
we use such indicators as whether the university is private or state, its prestige, 
and other such measures which are not derived by averages from ratings of individuals 
in it, but by taking as our measure something which characterizes the whole. In 
general, with certain exceptions to be described, our measures were secured from 
American Universities and Colleges (8th Ed.). 



The global measures we iised were as follows: 

1. type control 

2. size (as measured by the size of the staff and the number of students) 

3. productivity (as measured by number of doctorates in 1962-63 and amount of 
k. qSity*(as°m^^ed by prestige and a count of the maaber of volumes in the 

library) 

5. degree of emphasis on graduate work and research (as measured by the proportion 
that graduate students make up of the total student body / 

6. location (region in the country and whether the university was located in a 

metropolitan area or not). 
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Type of Control and Goals 

When we compare private and state universities we encounter a large number 
of definite differences in tiie goals of the university. The differences are 



indicated in Table 11 



Table u 

Goals Related to Global Measures 



Type of Control 



Private 

Stud. Intellect 
Affct. Stud. Perm. 
Devlp. Stud. Objct. 


(.788) 

(. 784 ) 

(. 741 ) 


Student Expressive 


State 








Student Instrumental 






Train Scholarship 


(.599) 


Direct Service 


Stud. Careers 


(.603) 


Dissem. Ideas 


(. 531 ) 


Research 


Assist Citizens 


(.837) 








Applied Bes. 


(.552) 


Acc Grad. Stud. Only (.87U) 
Ensur Confidence (. 548 ) 


Adaptation 


Educ. to Utmost 
Sat. Area Needs 
Keep Costs Down 


(. 941 ) 

(. 718 ) 

(.626) 


Encourage Grad liJk. 


(.602) 


Management 


Keep Harmony (. 688 ) 
Stud. Univ. Govt (.801) 
Undergrad . Instruc ( . 599 ) 






Motivation 






Protct Acad. Frdm. 
M^im Opportunty 
Stud. Rt. Inquir. 


(.627) 

(.535) 

(.566) 




Prov. Stud. Activ. (.602) 



Position 



Keep up to date 
Preserv, Character 
Incrs. U. Prestige 



(. 553 ) 

(. 573 ) 

(. 647 ) 
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We note first that there are 27 significant relationships out of the possible 
U7f a result certainly veiy different froF what chance would lead one to expect* 

When we look at the findings themselves we find a real difference in the degree of 
emphasis on student expressive goals. Of the 5 possibilities 3 are foiind in private 
schools. Private schools emphasize much more than state schools the goal of pro- 
ducing a student who has had his intellect cultivated to the maximiM, making sure 
the student is permanently affected by the great ideas of the greab minds of history , 
and assisting students to develop objectivity about themsel'ves and their beliefs. 

In fact no student expressive goals at all are emphasized more in state universities 
than they are in private universities. There are no large differences in the other 

output goals and those that exist are predictable. Thus we see that private univer- 

do 

sitles emphasize training students in scholarship and research more than 'tro. the 
state universities whereas the state universities emphasize preparing students for 
useful careers more. In the case of direct service, the private universities see 
themselves as a center for the dissemination of new ideas to a greater extent than 
do state schools, with the state schools in turn seeing themselves as more directly 
involved in the extension goal of assisting citizens to solve their problems through 
extension programs, advice and consultation. For the research goals, the emphasis 
on pure research apparently* is no different in the private or state universities, 
there being as great an emphasis on this subject in one as in the other, but state 
universities take on the additional goal of doing applied research to a significantly 
greater extent than do private universities. 

*Actually, there was a Gamma of showing greater emphasis on pure research 

in private universities. However, the relationship did not reach the 5 % level of 
significance, though it came close. 



When we look at the support goals, we encounter a large number of definite 
differences. Apparently the support structure in private universities is definitely 
of a different character than it is in public universities. As we look down the 
column under private universities, we see that private universities emphasize much 
more being picky about the students that they get and being concerned with the 
continued confidence and support of financial contributors, the latter undoubtedly 
a reflection of the greater dependence of private universities on special sources of 
funds other than the legislature. On the other hand state universities to a very 
great extent (Gamma - .9^1) emphasize accepting all students who can legally enter, 
satisfying the local geographic region and keeping costs down. The last very likesly 
reflects the close look of legislative committees. 

As we look further we see that private universities emphasize encouraging 
students to go on into graduate school considerably more than do the state schools. 
The state schools instead, worry more about keeping harmony, involving students j.n 
university government, and emphasizing undergraduate instruction even at the expense 
of graduate instruction. The latter is a clear difference with the emphasis on 
encouraging students to go on to graduate work in private universities. Apparently 
the private university sees itself as far more a graduate affair than does the state 
university. 

In the case of motivation, private schools are more concerned with protecting 
academic freedom than are state schools, a rather surprising finding since we found 
that this was an important variable throughout the system. This means that although 
it is Important everywhere it is particularly important in the private schools. It 
is important to remember we are not telling about what people think ought to be the 
case, but what they believe in fact is the case. Apparently those in private schools 
feel that academic freedom is more important than do people in state universities. 



So too in private iiniversities there is more concern with providing maximum opportun- 
ity for the faculty to piarsue their own careers and for the students right to inquire. 
On the other hand in state universities student activities are felt to he an impor- 
tant goal. Lastly, no state universities emphasize the position goals at all. On 
the other hand, it’s in private universities that we see a concern with keeping up 
to date, preserving their distinctive character, and increasing their prestige. The 
latter is perhaps related to the elitist way in which private universities might 
he expected to see themselves. The emphasis on preserving the unique character of 
the university might too he a reflection of historical or traditional matters. ^'Bie 
state university is much more caught up in the push and pull of every day affairs 
and satisfying the local geographic region, perhaps they can pay less attention to 
these matters. 

Certain goals are equetlly important in either private or state taniversities 
and some of them are interesting. For example , the goal of providing the student 
with skills, etc , so that he can move up in the society apparently is equally 

+•0 

important in hoth private and state universities . They may address themselves ■^at- 
different student bodies hut those students who seek upward mobility apparently can 
get it in either place. So too there seems no difference in the extent to which 
private or state universities emphasize holding their staff in the face of induce- 
ments to leave. Apparently they are equally concerned with the loss of good staff 
(one might guess to one another). Involving the faculty in government and running 
the university democratically are apparently of equal importance (or of no importance) 
at both kinds of universities and developing faculty loyalty to the university, or 
greater pride on the part of the faculty and students ii their university is no 
different in emphasis in the two kinds of places. 
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Goals and !ftrpe of Control! Within Universities 

The previous section dealtX with differences in goal emphasis between private 
and state universities when the position of each university on a particular goal is 
compared with other universities. Thus it was found that the goal of protecting 
academic f'reedom was more important in the private universities that it was in the 
state universities. A more precise statement of that relationship is that when 
universities are ranged in order of the emphasis which they give to academic freedom, 
private universities are much more likely to be found among the top third of the 
\miversities than they are elsewhere. In turn, state imiversities ai*e more likely 
to be found further down on the list in their degree on emphasis. 

Here our attention turns to the internal structure of the university. Here 
we are not interested in how a univer?;ity ranks the goal of academic freedom in 
con^arison to other universities but how it ranks that goal in comparison to other 
goals at that particular university. It is entirely possible that a university may 
do very well in comparison to other uni\^ersities but on its home ground, may give 
other goals even greater emphasis. ¥e find for example that, within universities 
the goal of academic freedom is not placed ahead of other goals at a particular 
university any differently in private from state universities. Thus, although private 
universities as a group en^hasize this goal more than state universities, within the 
universities themse3.ves it receives no different emphasis on the two kinds of uni-> 
versities. As a me.tter of fact it turns out to be very high in enqahasis cca^ared 
to other goals at each of these kinds of universities, but not differentially so in 
favor of one or the other. 
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Private 






Stud Intellect 


(.862) 


!.j 


jfldPfct Stud Perm 


(.848) 


[ 


Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


( .931) 


,0T 


Wt 


Gv Stud Sue Pac 


(.563) 


, U if 


it 

pi 


Dissemnt Ideas 


(.535) 


rr ?■. 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


(.888) 





Maxim Opport\mty (.604) 
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Table 12 

Goals and lype Control 
Within Universities 



Student Expressive 



State 



Student Instrumented 



Stud Careers 
Comm Cult Ldshp 



Direct Service 

Assist Citizens 

Research 

Applied Research 

Adaptation 

Hold Our Staff 
Ifotn Fav Apprsl 
Educ. to Utmost 
Sat Area Needs 
Keep Costs Down 

Management 



Motivation 



Prov Stud Activ 



Position 




.673) 

.569) 



.767) 



.705) 



.593) 

.680) 

.844) 

.533) 

.562) 



.638) 

/ 



o 
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We see that ik of the relationships twcn out to he significant and to have high 



Gammas, a finding certainly far above what change would have produced.* 

When we look at the distribution of findings in the Table we find that, as in 
the case of the comparison across universities made previously , student expressive 
goals are likely to be much more important at private universities than they are at 
state universities. In this particular case private universities are likely to 
emphasize (in their top third) developing the student *s intellect, affecting him 
permanently, and developing objectivity about himself. With reference to the other 

student expressive goals there are no differences between state and private \miver- 

/ 

sities. For student instrumental goals a rather surprising finding is the greater 
which the private universities are found to give to giving the students 




skills and so forth to facilitate upward mobility, in comparison to the state 
universities. Certainly many people think of the state university (and not the 
private university) as a place in which the children of the poor go to secure an 
education which will enable them to rise. It may well be that in the private 



•Three other of the goals obtained Gammas of 1.000 but this consequence is an 
artifact which is produced by overwhelming marginals on one of the variables. In 
particular the goal of academic freedom was rated among the top third of the goals 
at each university at hi out of the k2 state universities end at 26 of all 26 of 
the private universities. On the other hand the goal of keeping harmony was rated 
in the lower third of goals at each university at kl of the h2 state universities 
and all 26 of the private universities. The goal of giving students a 
university government was rated among the lower third of goals at each of 39 of t e 
k2 state universities and all 26 of the private universities. What these findings 
mean is that there are no differences in the two kinds of universities on these 
variables, academic freedom being high everywhere compared to other goals and 
keeping harmony and giving the students a voice in the government being low 
practically everywhere. 
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universities 9 upward mobility goals? are also important in comparison to other goals, 
with persons thinking of the university as a place to secure polish for the upward 
mobility which is almost certain to take place for this group. 

The adaptation goals are striking in their differences. As in the case of 
the previous analysis we see a clear difference between the conception of the 
two kinds of universities of their mission with reference to selectivity of students. 
Private universities place in the top third of their goals the need to serve only 
the best students. In contrast, state universities see an obligation to try to 
educate to the utmost all who qualify for admission. As we would have predicted, 
they are much more concerned with the hard-core problems of satisfying the local 
area needs, keeping costs down, and maintaining the favorable appraisals of validat- 
ing groups . 

A rather striking difference between this analysis and the analysis across 

universities is the relatively small n\miber of goals in the management, motivation 

and positional area. In fact it ic only the adaptation goals that show up at ell 

among the support goals. A conclusion from this finding might be that although 

universities, when compared with each other, produce the general result that the 

state universities are more bothered by support problems and concerned about them 

then private imiversities , within particular universities, this is not the case. " 

On the contrary, it seems that in very few universities are support problems ranked 

above output goals within the university. The personnel of universities are saying 

in effect; ”It may well be that in comparison to private universities, we give more 

attention to support goals than they do. On the other hand within the university 

ih/ft 

here we see to it that^does not get in the way of our giving attention where attention 
belongs end that is on the output goals. The support goals do not take first place 
over them. ” 
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Size and Goals 

The findings with reference to size whether measured by size of staff or size 
of students (and these a3:‘e not the same) were disappointing, and contrary to the 
conceptions of many people that the goals of imiversities shift as the size of the 
university does* We found only that as the number of full time staff increases, 
then there is a tendency for universities to emphasize more the dissemination of 
ideas, keeping up to date and doing pure research. As the number of full time 
students increase the only goal that became important was community cultural 
leadership. In effect what we are saying is that as the university gets larger 
there is no relationship that our data show to its goals. Apparently large uni- 
versities have about the same goals or emphasize the same goals as the smaller ones. 

It is entirely possible here that there may be a difference by size which we 
have not detected, b\at which only comes into existence when a place reaches uni- 
versity status. From then on whatever size the university reaches appears to be 
irrelevant. This may be tme, but our small universities were small by any 
ordinary standards. 

Productivity 

Productivity incdudes two measures, namely the number of doctorates awarded 
at a university in the year 1962-63, and the amount of contract r^ii^earch which the 
university does . Although both of these reflect a variety of influences , they may 
also be felt to reflect the kind of productivity that the university exhibits with 
reference to the goals associated with graduate work and research, which are centml 
goals in universities generally as opposed to state colleges, liberal arts colleges, 
and other kinds of institutions. 

Our data on the number of doctorates and goals are? presented in the two 
following tables. 
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Table 13 

Goals and Number of Doctorates (1962-63) 
Across Universities 



Student-Expressive- 



Affct Stud Perm 
Devlp Stud Ob Jet 


(.MZ) 

(M9) 


Student-Instrumental 




Train Scholrshp 


(.690) 


Direct Service 




Dissemnt Ideas 
Presrv Heritage 


(.608) 

(.'♦T8) 


Research 




Do Pure Research 


(.685) 


Adaptation 

Encourg Grad Nk 
Mntri Fav Apprsl 


(.641) 

(.519) 


Management 

Just Rewd— Prof 
Undrgrad Instr 


(.6oa) 

(.5T5) 


Motivation 




Maxim Opportunity 


(.456) 


Position 




Keep Up to Date 
Malntn Quality 
iners U prestg 
Mntaln Quality 


(.719) 

(.528) 

(.446) 

(.630) 



Table 1^+ 



Goals and Niamber of Doctorates (1962-63) 
Within tjniversities 

Student-Expressive 



Student-Instrumental 



Train Scholrshp 
Stud Good Citzn 
Stud Careers 


(.810) 

(-.651) 

(-.577) 


Direct Service 




Diss^ant Ideas 


(.68U) 


Research 




Do Pure Research 


( .686) 


Adaptation 

Sat Area Needs 
Mntn Fav Apprsl 
Acc Gd Stud Only 


(-.525) 

(-.865) 

(.510) 


Management 




Motivation 




Maxim Opportunty 


(.U58) 



Position 
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The results give the investigators some confidence in the validity of their 
work, for the relationships urider this heading "make sense". That is, a number of 
them are what one would have predicted ought to be associated with doctorate pro- 
duction. In particular when one looks at the comparifjon across universities, it 
makes sense that the greater the emphasis in the university on doctorate produc- 
tion, the more would it emphasize the goal of training in scholarly and research 
activities, doing pure research, encouraging graduate work, making sure that a 
professor is rewarded in accordance with his contribution to his own field, that 
maximum opporfc\mity is provided for him to develop in his own career, and that the 
university should make every effort to keep up to date, maintain quality and increase 
or maintain its prestige. 

When we examine the findings within universities, some differences emerge. 

Those universities which emphasize doctorate production are also likely to be those 
universities which, compared to each other, also emphasize student expressive goals 
in the form of making sure the student is affected permanently by the great ideas 
of history and assisting the student to develop objectivity about himself. On the 
other hand whether a university is a high producer of doctorates or not does not 
affect the decree of emphasis on such goals within the university in comparison to 
other goals, but it does affect the student instrumental goals. We see that those 
universities which are heavy producers of doctorates are also likely to deemphasize 
the citizenship goals and preparing students for useful careers in comparison to 
other goals. 

Doing pure research is strongly correlated with doctorate production, both 
when one compares the university to other universities and when compares this goal 
to other gOEds. This means that among those universities that are high doctorates 
producers, pure research will be emphasized above other goals at that same university. 
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With adaptation goals we find some differences, with universities that are high 
producers of doctorates tending to deemphasize satisfying the areas needs in compar- 
ison to the other goals and with emphasizing being selective about students to a 
greater extent than it emphasizes other goals. We do not find motivation goals 
presented in eny great number when doctorate production goes up suggesting that 
motivation goals are about the same whateveir the doctorate production of the insti- 
tution. We notice too that position goals only show up in the across university 
comparison. This may be taken to mean that only when compared to other universities 
does doctorate production lead a university to worry about its position. Within 
the university presumably its position is not a subject of concern, at least when 
one compares one goal to another. Caplow's concept of the self-aggrandizement 
effect, as it has been described for organizations, seems evident. Within organi- 
zations persons tend to think of themselves very highly and not to worry about 
comparison with other organizations. 

Goals and Contract Research 

Another measure of productivity of the imiversity that we employed was the 
volume of contract research carried on by the university. Again universities are 
classified in three categories; high, mediimi and low in this measure. The results 
are presented in Tables 15 and l6. 



Table 15 



Goals and Contract Research 
Across Universities 



Student-Expressive 



Stud Intellect 


0.58T 


Af f ct Stud Perm 


0.508 


Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


0.5T3 


Student-Instrumental 


Stud Taste 


-0.606 


Train Scholrshp 


-0.69^^ 


Stud Careers 


-O.U79 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.695 



Research 




Do Pure Research 


0.7T3 


Adaptation 

Sat Area Needs 
Acc Grad Stud Only- 


-0.556 

0.63k 


Management 

Encourg Grad Wk 
Keep Harmony- 
Stud Univ Govm 
Just Rewd Prof 
Undrgrad Instr 


0.68T 

-0.U96 

-0.k99 

0.632 

-0.680 


Motivation 




Protet Acd Frdm 
Maxim Opportunty 
Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.k66 

6.561 

fj.503 


Position 




Keep Up to Date 
Maintn Quality 
iners U Prestg 
Mhtain Quality 


0.802 

0.706 

0.60k 

0.6k3 
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Table i6 

Goals and Contract Research: 
Within Universities 



Student-Expressive 



Student-Instrumental 



Train Scholrshp 


0.718 


Stud Good Citizen 


-0.533 


Stud Careers 


-0.510 


Direct Searvice 


Dissemnt Ideas 


O.T52 


Assist Citizens 


-D.521 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.699 


Adaptation 


Edue to Utmost 


-0.1^76 


Sat Area Feeds 


-0.552 


Keep Costs Dovn 


-O.U76 


Mhtn Pav Apprsl 


-0.75^ 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.639 


Management 


Encourg Grad Wk 


0.575 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.531 


Motivation 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.621 


Provd Stud 


-0.554 


Position 


Maintn Quality 


0.833 
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When iimiversities are compared to one another, we see that those universities 
that fall in the top third in the amount of contract research that they have 
the giants in this area -- emphasize certain student expressive goals while de- 
emphasizing others. The student that goes to such a place is likely to find that 
the importfiince of developing the students intellect, of affecting him permanently 
with the great ideas of the great minds of history, and of developing some degree 
of insight into himself are all emphasized to a much greater extent than they are in 
universities that have less contract research. On the other hand he will find very 
little attention being given to the question of making a good consumer of the 
student or preparing for a useful career. As would be predicted the goeuL of training 
persons in scholarship or research is important. He will also find such a university 
seeing its mission as that of disseminating new ideas to the surrounding area and, 
of course, of doing pure research. 

When we come to support goals we find a number of relationships which mark off 
this kind of \miversity from others. As may be seen it is not concerned at all with 
satisfying area needs, in fact, the greater amount of contract research the less 
in^ortant is this felt to be an important goal. On the other hand such a university 
is more selective in its recruitment policy for students. It is positively not 
concerned with keeping harmony, with giving the student a place in the running of 
the university, or with emphasizing undergraduate instruction. In fact the negative 
value for undergraduate instruction would si^gest that students should beware of this 
kind of institution if they are looking for good solid undergraduate teaching. To 
confirm that Judgment we see that the goal of encouraging graduate work is positively 
emphasized. These appear to be good universities for professors to work in since 
academic freedom is emphasized to a greater extent than elsewhere, as well as 
providing maximum opportunities for professors These universities see it essential 
that they keep up to date, maintain quality in all things as well as keeping other 




things up to standard when asked about that subject. They are much concerned with 
the prestige of the institution, more so than other universities. They also 
encourage student in<iuiry. 

When we turn to the analysis within universities as presented iu Table l6, 
we are struck hy two differences in the structure of these universities: the 

absence of any student e^ipressive goals and the large number of negative relation- 
ships. The lack of student expressive goals may be taken to mean that although 
universities which have alot of contract research in coDflparison to other universi- 
ties are places in which student expressive goals ccmiparatively are emphasized, 
within such universities they are not emphasized to a greater extent than other 
goals; in fact, one finds they are emphasized no more or no less than other goals 
are. Certain goals are held in high esteem at the university, but they are those 
that serve as little more than validation of our confidence that we are in fact 
getting at our subject here. High in the list of goals at such universities is the 
goal of training people in research, disseminating new ideas, doing pure research, 

and encouraging graduate work. 

The large number of negative relationships may he taken to mean that, although 
it is difficult to characterize these universities as necessarily giving a special 

to certain goals above other goals it is possible to characterize them as 
places which are very careful to see to it that certain goals do not become more 
important than others. These goals are those that involve worrying about citizen- 
ship. preparing students for useful careers, helping people in the surrounding area, 
doing one's best with any and all students that qualify, satisfying the local area 
■ needs, worrying about costs, worrying about the appraisal of validating groups, and 
providing a round of student activities. We caimot conclude, of course, that these 
activities do not go on since they do at all universities, but when a university 
has a great volume of contract resear ch.-^lees to it that these do not become the 
tail that wags the dog. They are kept rigidJy under control and 



kept at a low level of importaE^e in such universities.* As in the case of the 
comparison across universitiis , the goal of maintaining top quality in all ^rogvon 
is highly correlated, with a Gamma of .833* tjrith volume of contract research. This 
is another way of saying that in those universities that do an enormous amount of 
contract research, the goal of maintaining top quality is among the top third of 
its goals. There is no question that some contract research is hread-and-b utter 
service. But w;e have strong evidence here that most of it is associated with pure 
research and is associated with a powerful feeling at the university that it 

should maintain top quality in all things. With such contract research it has the 

/ 

money tp' do it , at least in a large number of areas . 

/ University Quality and Goals 

/ 

/ 

/ University quality was approached by reference to two measures. One was a 

/ 

measure of prestige which was based on ratings provided in a study carried out by 
the American Co\mcil on Education,** as described in Chapter 2 above. We also made 
use of a cruder measure (because the data were available); namely number of volumes 
in the library. Although it might be felt that this measure would be simply another 
way of estimating size of university, Cartter presents data which suggests that such 
is by no means the case. On the contrary, volumes in the library correlate very 
highly with the quality of omiversities. Cartter reports a correlation coefficient 
of ,79h between quality as measured by his rating and index of library resources1»** 



*Two goals, keep harmony” and "ensure a student role in the government of 
the university , were associated, with Ga^'Tias of -1. This result occurs because in 
both cases, in 67 out of the 68 universiti^ss , these goals were rated as low in 
comparison to other goals. In other words they are never in the top two-thirds in 
the distribution of goals at any of these 68 universities and consequently are not 

emphasized at any universities including those which have a great deal of contract 
research. 



**(Cartter, M Assessment of Quality In Graduate Education ) Wash. D.C., American 
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Prestige and University Goals 

A very high proportion of our goals were found to he significantly related to 
prestige. It is one of the most distinctive characteristics of a university and 
may well he the one thing that marks it off from all other kinds of organizations. 

By this we mean that universities are Judged, not necessarily in terms of any 
products that come out of it, nor in terms of some Joh that it does, hut rather in 
terms of how it is seen hy others. The prestige measure that we used is an excellent 
measure of that phenomenon, whatever relationship it may have to "quality”. The 
findings are presented in Tables 17 and 18. 
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Table 17 

Prestige and University Goals: 
Across Universities 

Student-Expres s i ve 

Stud Intellect 0.516 

Affct Stud Perm 0,473 

Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 0.703 

Student-Instrumental 

Stud Taste -0,553 

Train Scholarship 0,730 

Stud Careers -0,504 

Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas 0.799 

Presrv Heritage 0,651 

Assist Citizens -0.455 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0,891 

Adaptation 

Sat Area Needs -0.6s8 

Keep Costs Down -0,448 

Mntn Fav Apprsl -0,583 

Acc Gd Stud Only 0.556 

Management 

Encourg Grad Wk 0,709 

Just Rewd Prof 0.772 

Undrgrad Instr -0<,697 

Motivation 

Prtet Acd Frdm 0,496 

Maxim Oppoiiiunity 0,657 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0,517 

Position 

Keep Up to Date 0,8l8 

Maintain Quality 0,705 

iners U Prestg 0,691 

Mntain Quality 0,756 
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Table l8 

Prestige and University Goals: 
Within Universities 

Student”Expressive 



Student-Instrumental 



Train Scholrshp 


0.7^0 


Stud Good Citizen 


-0.5i*l 


Stud Careers 


-0.792 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.822 


Pres3?v Heritage 


o.5^a 


Assist Citizens 


-0.619 


Hesearch 


Do Pure Research 


0.887 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.472 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.686 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.457 


Mhtn Pav Apprsl 


-0.914 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.666 


Management 


Will of Faculty 


0.507 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.703 


Motivation 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.61(8 


Position 


Mntn Quality 


0.552 
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When we look at those universities that are in the top third — universities 
that might fairly he called the great .American universities — - we find a distinctive 
pattern of goals at such universities. They €upe universities which do emphasize 
student esqsressive goals. In then attention is given to producing a student who 
has had his intellect cultivated to the maximum) who has been permanently affected 
in mind and spirit by the great ideas of the great minds of history, and who has 
been assisted to develop objectivity about himself and examine his own beliefs 
critically. However the moat prestigious universities do not give any more attention 
than any other universities to producing the well-rounded student, nor to developing 
the inner character of students. Ibis does not mean that these goals are neglected, 
but rather that they simply are not given any more special attention than they are 
given anywhere else. In a sense then one can say that the parent who is interested 
in having his son*s mind cultivated sho\ad send him to one of the top prestige 
universities; if he wants to make sure that he comes out a well-rounded student, then 
he hag) the same chance at such a university as he does at any other university. On 

the whole therefore, this adds to a resounding vote in favor of the top prestige 
universities . 

Student instrumental gcals are not important except in a negative se’ise. 

Outside of the predictable goal of training students in scholarship and research, 
the on.ly instrumental goals that come through are those of making a good consumer of 
the student and preparing him for a useful career, but these tiirn out to be correlated 
negatively with prestige. This means that they are positively de-emphasized in the 
better universities, which in turn means that they would be emphasized in the poorer 
universities. Of course this does not mean that there is any necessaj.y causal 
relationship between producing u.^c*ful careers, for example and prestige. A university 
does not attain top prestige by ignoring the attempt to prepare students for useful 
careers. On the contrary, we would guess that the top universities sin5>ly do not 
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have to worry about the careers of their people perhaps because of their selectivity 
of students (note that the goal of accepting good students only is positvely cor- 
related with prestige. Gamma .556). On the other hand the fact that there is a 
negative relationship rather than no relationship at all implies that this goal is 
always of little importance. Again we must remind the reader that we are talking 
about how goals are felt to be, not how people at the university feel they ought 
to be. In these universities in other words both administrators and faculty feel 
that this is a goal that is positively pushed into the background in comparison to 
other universities. 

There is a similar lack of concern for satisfying a constituency in the negative 
relationship seen in the direct service goal of assisting citizens and in the adap- 
tation goals of satisfying the areas needs, keeping costs down and maintaining the 
favorable appraisal of validating groups. 

It is striking that the goal of en5>hasizing undergraduate instruction is 
negatively correlated (and very highly aa can be seen) with prestige, at the same 
time the student expressive goals are positively related. The inference we would 
draw is that, the student’s mind is to be affected in ways other than through under- 
graduate instruction. The emphasis on pure research as well as other indications 
suggest to us that student exi>ressive goals are to be reached primarily through 
encouraging the student to do research, through his escposure to outstanding professors 
and through his taking charge of a great deal of his education himself. 

^en we turn to the positive Gammas, again we see that the great universities 

are those concerned with disseminating new ideas, preserving the cultural heritage, 

training people in scholarship and research, doing pure research, encouraging graduate 

eJ 

study, seeing to it that professors are rewards^g according to their contributions 
to their disciplines, protecting academic freedom providing a maximvam opportunity 
for professors to develop in ways that they thinic they should develop, insisting on 
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a students right to inquire into things that interest him, and in most of the 
position goals (keeping up to date, maintaining quality in all things and main- 
taining or increasing the prestige of the institution.) This last would lead us 
to believe that the prestige is not simply something that lasts and lasts, but must 
be worked at all the time. There is as much concern about prestige in the great 
universities as there is in the lesser ones, who may be on the make. 

The above analysis refers to the top third of the imiversities , when one 
compares the goal emphasis at them with the situation at other universities. When 
we turn to the data in the other table, we observe some important differences in 
the way in which the goals are organized within the great universities. We see, 
to begin with, that student expressive goals drop out. This means that although 
the top third of \miversities differ from others in that they also turn out to be 
the top third in en^hasizing student intellect, affecting the student permanently, 
and developing student objectivity as we said, that within the great universities, 
the student expressive goals are not emphasized to a greater extent than are other 
goals. This is a way of saying that a parent that sends his son to such a place, 
though he will do much better on those activities than at other universities, on the 
other hand, he will not find that this is all that is being done to his son^ Other 
goals are of even greater importance at those universities. These universities did 
not become great by giving special attention to students in any special way. Within 
the university the only goal that is emphasized over other goals that does involve 
the training of students is the goal of training people in scholarship and research. 
Again we see the overwhelming imposrtance of research in the great universities . 

We see however, that negative relationships again come to be in^oirtant. The 
vocational goals do not take precedence over other goals. In the case of student 
careers, we see that bhat goal is positively de-emphasized to a very large extent 
(Gamma » -.792), In providing direct service they see themselves as disseminating 
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ideas more than they do other goals and the same with preserving the heritage, hut 
they are places in which assisting citizens to solve their problems is regarded as 
among the least important of goals. The adaptation goals, educating all students 
to the utmost, satisfying the areas needs, keeping costs down, and worrying about 
favorable appraisal are all negatively correlated, the last to a truly enormous 
extent (Gamma * ~.9lU). The contrast between the negative value in educating to 
utmost all students and the positive value on accepting good students only under- 
lines the selectivity of such universities. 

So far as the management goals are concerned, the only two that are distinctive 
is ’''will of the faculty” and that the professor should be rewarded in accord with 
his contribution to his discipline. The latter is not surprising but this is one 
of the few times that the will of the faculty turns out to be an important goal. 

The great universities apparently are those in which care is taken to see to it 
that the will of the faculty prevails. Supporting this attention to the faculty is 
the attention given to providing maximum opportunity for the professor to develop 
in his own career. Finally we note the attention given to maintaining quality in 
those fields in which the university is especially good. 

Volumes In Library and Goals 

The data on volumes in the library and goals are presented in Tables 19 and 
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Table 19 

Volumes In Library and Goals: 
Across Universities 



Student-Expressive 



Stud Intellect 


O060O 


Affct Stud Perm 


0.578 


Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


0.690 


Student -Instrumental 


Stud Taste 


-0.585 


Train Scholarshp 


0.669 


Stud Careers 


-0.659 


Direct Service 


Provd Spec Tmg 


-0.1^66 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.651 


Presrv Heritage 


0.738 


Assist Citizens 


-0.508 


Research 


Do Pure Ibsearch 


0.735 


Adaptation 


Hold Our Staff 


0.50i^ 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.585 


Keep Costs Dovn 


-0.680 


Mntn Pav Apprsl 


-0.ij97 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


O.U 56 


Management 


Will of Faculty 


o.kks 


Encourg Grad Wk 


0 . 6 kl 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.570 


Undrgraci Instr 


-0.6i^lf 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Prdm 


0.601 


Maxim Opportimlty 


0.760 


Stud Pol Rights 


O.kkJ 


Stud Rgt Iju^uir 


O.6U7 


Position 


Keep 15) to Date 


0.639 


Maintn Quality 


0.616 


Iners U Prestige 


0.519 


Mntain Quality 


0.590 



Table 20 

Volimes In Library and Goals: 
Within Universities 



Student-Expressive 



Stud Intellect 


0.562 


Student-Instrumental 


Train S choir shp 


0.726 


Stud Good Citzn 


-0.829 


Stud Careers 


-0.883 


Direct Service 


Provd Spec Tmg 


-0.1*96 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.788 


Presrv Heritage 


0.770 


Assist Citizens 


-0.651* 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.660 


Applied Research 


-0.567 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.1*68 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.61*7 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.728 


Mntn Fav Apprsl 


-0.91*7 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.710 



Managemen t 

Will of Faculty 0.722 

Motivation 

Prov Stud Activ -O.5U9 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0.593 

Position 



Maintn Quality 



0.591 
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We see here a striking confirmation of Cartter*s finding that there is a high 
correlation between volumes in the library and university prestige. For our two 
tables are practically identical with the two tables presented showing the relation- 
ship between prestige and university goals. The evidence seems overwhelming that 
we ai*e in the presence here simply of another measure of university prestige. We 
can regard these as validating findings. We find it impossible to accept the claim 
that our response rate could have been significantly biased for this large a number 
of findings could hardly have occiu'ed by chance. The very same relationships are 
found when one relates prestige to university goals are also found when one relates 
volumes in the library with university goals. Again it must be borne in mind that 
we are talking about the way goals are perceived not any feelings about what they 
oTight to be. 

Emphasis on Graduate Work and University Goals 

The investigators thought it woxald be useful to secure a measure of the extent 
to which a, university emphasizes graduate work and the character of the goals at that 
university. In some respects the emphasis on graduate work and graduate training 
is a distinctive mark of a university. This emphasis would distinguish all of our 
68 un3.versities from the approximately 2,000 institutions of higher education which 
have other major emphases. One way of describing our population, then, would be one 
in which graduate work is emphasized everywhere. However, it does no'j necessarily 
follow^ that they all enqphasize the graduate work equally. So we felt it would be 
useful to look at those among whom it is a particularly important emphasis. These 
therefore are the universities which are tlK most distinctly universities. 

We took as our measure of amount of emphasis on graduate work the percent of 
all students at «he university who are graduate students. We use this partly because 
it is a relatively simple measure and partly because it was available for all 
universities. The major reason however, was that it did make sense and probably was 
as good a measure as any of the amount of emphasis on graduate work. The findings 
are presented in Tables 21 and 22 . 
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Table 21 

Per Cent Graduate Students and Goals: 
Across Universities 



Student -Expr es s i ve 



Stud Intellect 


O.61U 


Affct Stud Perm 


0.600 


Dvlp Stud Obj 


0.756 


Student-Instrumental 


Stud Taste 


-0.523 


Train Scholarshp 


0.623 


Stud Careers 


-0.616 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.596 


Presrv Heritage 


o.ino 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.i^7i^ 


Adaptation 


Educ To Utmost 


-0.55i^ 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.628 


Keep Costs Down 


-O.U98 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.626 


Management 


Encourg Grad Wk 


0.55T 


Just Rewd Prof 


O.U91 


Undrgrad Instr 


-0.591 


Motivation 


Pi'otct Acd Frdm 


0.669 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.673 


St’id Pol Rights 


0.U53 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.6l4 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 


0.503 


Maintn Quality 


0.596 


Incrs U Prestg 


0.700 


Mntain Quality 


0.1^81^ 




Table 22 

Per Cent Grad Students and Goals: 
Within Universities 



Student-Expressive 



Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


0.648 


Student-Instriamental 


Train Scholrshp 


0.916 


Stud Careers 


-0.746 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.518 


Assist Citizens 


-0.597 


Comm C\alt Ldshp 


-0.472 


Research 


Applied Research 


-0.560 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.578 


Sat Area Weeds 


-0.602 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.518 


Mntn Fav Apprsl 


-0.714 


Ace Gd Stud Only 


0.756 


Management 


Will of Faculty 


0.565 


Motivation 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.674 


Prov Stud Activ 


-0.545 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.6o4 



Position 
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As may be seen, the results resemble those presented for prestige and for 
number of volumes in the university library. In some respects this is what one 
would have predicted since the most "university” of the universities would presumably 
be the most prestigious, for they would represent, in most highly developed form, 
the most cherished values of the university. The top 20 or so of the universities 
in terms of proportion of graduate students also turn out to be the top group in 
emphasizing student intellect, affecting the student permanently by the great ideas, 
and developing student objectivity. Like the great universities they are the 
universities in which training people in scholarship and research is hi^ly emphasized 
and such matters as making a good consumer of the student or worrying about his 
career is positively de-en^hasized. Universities see themselves as disseminating 
ideas and preserving the cultural heritage and, of course, as doing pure research. 

On applied research they are no different than universities which have smaller 
proportions of graduate students. They regard the position of the professor as 
being of first importance as one would have predicted, as may be seen in the emphasis 
given in protecting academic freedom, providing a maximum opportunity for the 
professor to develop in accord with his own conception with what he needs, and of 
maintaining top quality, keep5.ng up to date and keeping prestige high, or increasing 
it. 

One difference from the findings on prestige is that whereas \miversities 
S i bere high proportions of graduate students emphasize providing the students right 
to inquire into and examine critically any idea of programs they might get interested 
in just as was the case with the most prestigious uaiveirsities,that where the propor- 
tion of graduate stude?ats is high, the other student political goal is also 
emphasized. The distinction between these two goals is that, in the cagje of the 
students right to inquire, they are simply talking about an intellectual, right. 

On the other hand in the case of the second goal, they are talking about the 
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studeat's actually participating. The reader may recall that the goal states 
"protect and facilitate the students' right to advocate direct action of a political 
or social kind, and any attempts on their part to organize efforts to attain poli- 
tical or social goals,” This gO€il was supported with a Gamma of ,^*53 and it is par- 
ticularly remarkable since this is one of the few times where the goal was seen as 
important. Perhaps we may be seeing here onel>f' the effects of having on the campus 
a relatively high proportion of mature persons who, perhaps since they are of the 
more prestigiotis universities ore beginning to see themselves and think of themselves 
as members of the faculty, who are their role zaodels. Since the facility emphasize 
academic freedom so much at such c^chools, (Gamma - .669), the emphasis on participa- 
tion in political activities is one major way in which the students eiqiress the 
freedom that they feel that they should have. Again we cannot emphasize enough, 
that we are not talking about what anybody thinks should be the case but rather 
their belief as to what actually is the case. Places that have a high proportion 
of graduate students are provided the opportunity to participate and advocate 
political actions of their own choosing. 

The second table, which presents the data on ranking of the goals within uni- 
versities, again resembles the data for quality of the university. One exception 
is that heire only one student expressive goal is found to be highly ranked in 
comparison to others — the goal of developing student objectivity. We can only 
speculate of course, but this may be an effect of the large number of graduate 
students which in turn leads to a more strongly organized graduate student society 
with the development of strong identifications with their own disciplines. 

Another difference is seen on the applied research dimension where universities 
with a high proportion of graduate students ere also those in which applied research 
is positively de-en^hasized (Gamma -,560) compared to other goals. Interestingly 
enou{ 5 h the goal of pure research is not emphasized over other goals within xmiversi- 
ties which have high proportions of graduate students. This of course does not 
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mean that it is neglected, but simply that it is not treated any differently in the 
places 'Which ha"'e high proportions of graduate students , and ‘what it is in places 
that have low proportions of graduate students. 

As in the case of the prestige measures, we see the same group of adaptation 
goals and we see again one of the few cases where the will of the faculty as the 
goal is found to correlate with 4iother measures. 

Motivation goals are more prominent here. For one thing the student’s right 
to inqiiire is more directly emphasized in comparison to other goals, which fits in 
wibh the greater proportion of graduate students on the campus and we see a de- 
emphasis on the goal of providing student activity. The latter wou2.d confirm our 
earlier h'unch that some of these findings are a reflection of the greater maturity 
of the graduate student body. 

Location and University Goals 

We found that location was not related to the kinds of goals that a university 
pursued. In the case of location we found that only one difference showed up in 
spite of k7 comparisons and this was the finding that giving the students a role 
in university government was more important in the East South Central and the 
Pacific regions than in other regions. However, since we use the 3% level of sigri- 
ficance, 1 finding in h7 attempts is well within the bounds of chance and we do not 
place any credence in this finding. 

Wlien we compare universities located in metropolitan areas with those that 
were not, we found that the degree of emphasis on the importance of student involve- 
ment in the government of the university, the importance of assisting citizens, 
as through extension, and providing a full round of student activities all tended 
to be emphasized more highly in those universities located outside metropolitan 
areas, whereas the goal of increasing the university’s prestige was emphasized in 
those universities in metropolitan more highly v.han those outside. Again, 
four findings from hj attempts is close enough to ohonge- so that these findings 
might well have turned up by chance alone. 
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CHAPTER 6 

WHAT DO RESPONDENTS AT DIFFERENT KINDS Or UNIVERSITIES FEEL THAT 

THE GOALS SHOULD BE? 

In Chapter 5 we were concerned with whether the goals of “universities differ 
By type of university. Here we shift to the question not of what “universities are 
like, but of what o“ur respondents thought luniversities should he like. For example 
here we cure not interested in whether in fact (according to the perceptions of o“ur 
respondents) ‘universi“ty^atteii 5 )t to produce well rounded students. Instead we are 
interested in whether the personnel at the uni'/ersity thinks that the university 
ought to he producing well rounded students or not. Our measuTves are still organi- 
zational in the sense that we still characterize the university as low, medium, or 
high on each of these measures. We speak of them as ’’goal values”. 

Goal Values By Type of Control 

Here we consider the question of whether there is any difference between 
private and state “universities in the conceptions of the personnel of the goals that 
they should he jpursuing. The major results are summarized in Tahlo 23 
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Private 

IVlp Stud Ob Jet 
Train Scholrshp 



Acc Gd Stud Onl 



Protet Acd Frdm 
Maxim Opportunty 



Table 23 



Goal Values Global Type 


Control 






Across Universities 


State 


(0.773) 


Student -Expressive 


Well Round Stud 


(0.658) 




Student-Instrumental 






(0.535) 

% 


Direct Service 


Stud Taste 
Stud Good Citizn 
Stud Careers 


(0.626) 

(0.627) 

(0.675) 






Provd Sped Tmg 
Assist Citizens 
Comm Cult Ldshp 


(0.780) 

(0.861) 

(0.501) 




Research 


Applied Research 


(0.718) 




Adaptation 






(O.92U) 


Management 


Hold Our Staff 
Educ To It most 
Sat Area Needs 
Mitn Fav Apprsl 


(0.697) 

(O.92U) 

(0.668) 

(0.511) 






Stud Univ Govn 
Just Rewd Prof 


(0.553) 

(O.56U) 



Motivation 

(0-698) 

(0.675) 



Position 



Maintn Quality (0,8lU) 
Preserv Character (0.T2U) 
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Private 

Affct Stud Perm 
Affct Stud Perm 



Table 2k 

Goal Value By Global Type Control 
Within Universities 



(.565) 

(.58:5) 



Student-Expressive 



Public 



Well Round Stud ( 



Student-Instrumental 



Stud Good Citzn 
Stud Careers 



Presrv Heritage (.736) 



Direct Service 



Assist Citizn 



Research 



Applied Research ( , 



Acc Gd Stud Onl (.935) 



Adaptation 



Hold Our Staff ( , 

Educ to Utmost ( . 



Encourg Grad Wk (.7^6) 



Management 



Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty (.729) 

Stud Pol Rights (.71^) 



Position 




.637) 

.716) 

.613) 

.916) 

,6oU) 

599) 

930) 
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The first of these tables is to he read as follows. When the average rating 
for each of the gosp. values at our universities is ranged from high to low, private 
universities tend to be found more commonly in the top third of the distribution for 
those goal ve^es listed in the first column, whereas state universities tend to 
be found more commonly among those values listed on the second column under state • 
It may be seen that private universities tend to be found more commonly in the top 
third of distributions involving developing student objectivity, training people 
in scholarship and research, and accepting good students only (being selective). 

On the whole these are elitist goal values. We see this further confirmed when we 
note that no management goals are distinctive but the motivation goals that arc 
distinctive emphasize the faculty rather than the students. They are: protecting 

academic freedom and providing maximum opportunity for the professors to develop in 
accord with their own conception of what is important. Private universities, to 
a much greater extent than state universities emphasize maintaining quality in ell 
things they offer and preserving their distinctive character. 

On the other hand the values associated with the state university are much more 
in accord with its mission as an organization which serves the community. We see 
evidence of a feeling that it ought to be concerned with student taste, making goci 
citizens of students, and preparing them for useful careers. The state university 
should provide extension services, both through teaching and through assisting 
citizens and should be concerned with applied research. To a greater extent than 
the private universities it should be concerned with holding staff and with 
educating everyone who can qualify rather than being selective (with very high 
Gammas in contrast to the equally high Gammas for being selective in the case of 
private universities) with satisfying the area needs and with maintaining favorable 
appraisal of those who provide monies, which would be the legislature mostly. 
Students should be given a role in university government and professors rewarded in 
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accord with their contributions to their own fields. This last is the only one that 
is to some extent out of line with the others. Finally , the well rounded student 
is felt to be a proper subject of enqphasis which fits in with the traditional con- 
ception of the state university as involving the full program rather than concentra- 
ting on intellectual or classical goals. 

When we examine the analysis within universities as shown in Table 2k we 
get a somewhat similar picture. Here goals are compared, not with the total distri- 
bution of all universities, but only with other goals at that university. Ihus we 
may say that for private universities, persons are likely to rank affecting the 
student permanently with the great ideas of the great minds of history in the top 
third at those universities much more than they are likely to do so in the case of 
public \miversities . Hence falling in the top third at our private universities are 
goals that involve affecting the student permanently, preserving the cultural 
heritage, being selective (again we obtain a very high gamma, .935) encouraging 
students to go on with graduate work and providing maximum opportunity for the 
professors to pursue their own careers. On the other hand in public universities 
the top third is likely to have the well rounded student as a desirable emphasis, 
citizenship and careers of those students and helping the citizens directly and 
through applied research. We see the contrast in the adapu^tion goal of educating 
all students that qualify (gamma .930) in contrast to the complete opposite, the 
selective emphasis on the part of the private universities. 

It is interesting that it is in the private universities that student political 
rights (involving actual advocacy) is likely to fall in the top third of things the 
professors and the administration feel ought to be emphasized. This is not to say 
that it is emphasized but it is only here that there is any feeling that it deserves 
emphasis. Note that the presence of a high gamma and a significant relationship 
or their absence does not mean that at a particular university it may not be felt 
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to be an impoirtant value. At ceirbain public jniversities it may be very important, 
but there is no relationship in public imiversities such that it tends generally to 
be important, whereas there i?. at private universities. 

Size 

As in previous analyses, the size of university (is measured by full-time 

staff, or number of full-time students) produced almost e ntirely negative resi23.ts. 

There is only one relationship when full-time staff was used and that was with 

developing pride in the university (Gamma -.887); when full-time students are used 

i-hEA/ 

as a measure of size, than applied research (Gamma -.499) and encouraging graduate 
work Gamma - -.644) ^re found to be related to size. We regard these as results 
which certainly could have turned up by chance and make no attempt to interpret 
them. 

Productivity 

Productivity was measured by the number of doctorate: pi’od>*eed and by the 
amount of contract research at the university. 

Doctorates Production 

The restilts on the relationship between doctorate production and goal values 
are presented ia Tables 25 and 26. 
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Table 25 

Goal Value Measure By Global 
Across Universities 

Doctorates 



Student -Expre s s i ve 



Student -Instrumental 

Stud Careers -0 . 4 t6 

Direct Service 

Comm Cult Ldshp -0.459 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0.5T1 



Adaptation 



Sat Area Needs 


-0.53U 


Mntn Fav Apprsl 


-0.509 


Management 


Keep Harmony 


-0.473 


Ensur Univ Gls 


-0.618 


Undrgrad Instr 


-0.463 


Motivation 


Devlp Pac Lylty 


-0.535 


Dvlp Pride Univ 


-0.654 



Position 
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Table 25 

Goal ValTie Meastare By Global 

Within Universities 
Doctorates 

Student-Exnre s s i ve 



Student~Instrumental 



Direct Service 



Research 

Pure Research 0.579 

Adaptation 

Mntn Fav Apprsl -0,5^2 

Management 

Just Rewd lust -0.758 

Fac Univ Govrn 0.6U8 

Motivation 

Devlp Pride Univ -0.8lU 

Stud Pol Ricihts 0.908 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0.665 



Position 



Comparing universities with one another, we fii?d that, over the whole table, 
almost all of the relationships are negative. This suggests that as the number 
of doctorates that a university gives tends to increase, certain goals tend to be 
de-valued. On the other hand the same goals of course will be highly valued 
where the number of doctorates is low. There s^'^ems then to be something inconsis- 
tent about doctorate production and the values indicated. 

No student expressive values show up at all and, indeed, very few of any of 
the output goals. This suggests that as doctorate production increases, there is 
little effect on output as measured in any of the ways that we have attempted to 
measure it, which is perhaps a surprising conclusion since doctorates are themselves 
an output . But we can say that hovr many doctorates a university produces does not 
provide a good prediction of the emphasis the staff feels should be given to student 
goals nor to direct service nor to research. Perhaps this last statement needs 
some aramendments, since doing pure research i£ found to be positively related to 
doctorate production. In the case of the others, the only relationships are with 
student careers and with community cultural leadership, and these are negative. 

As doctorate production goes up universities pay less and less attention to 
satisfying the areas needs and maintaining the favorable appraisal of validating 
groups. There is less attention also to keeping harmony, to emphasizing undergrad- 
uate instruction, worrying about faculty loyalty or developing pride in the uni- 
versity, Here note again that this is how people feel things ought to be. 

One other interesting finding relates to the management goal of making sure 
that the university is run by those selected according to their ability to attain 
the goals of the university in the most efficient manner possible. This is the 
first case we have had where this goal has been found to be related to anything. 

It should be noticed that we obtain a negative gamma of -,6l8 — a high one. 
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The findings suggest that as doctorate production increases there is less of a 
feeling that a university ought to he run hy those who can run it in the most 

M Hi 

efficient manner possible. An interest in efficiency in other words seem to be 
^ ^ important only in places that have low doctorate production, 

V^hen we turn to the second of the tables 9 presenting analysis among goal 
values at a cicular university, we notice a smaller number of relationships. 

Pure research still remains present and high, meaning that in those universities 
with large amounts of doctorate produciton, there is a feeling that pure research 
ought to be important. We observe several negative relationships particularly with 

reference to maintaining the favorable appraisal of validating groups and develop- 

i 

* ing pride in the university. We notice a negative relationship also with rewarding 

the person in accord with his contribution to the university (rather than his 

i ■ 

contribution in his own career). As doctorate production goes up there is then 
less concern with a man’s contribution to the university, since perhaps doctorate 
production itself is the activity of cosmopolitans who are more interested in 
contributions to their field than they are in contributions to the university, 
s Contract Ptesearch Services 

.S' ■■■ --n— - ■ ■ . ^ 

!! 

Our second measure of productivity was the volume of contract research 

( :• 

i - services. The major findings are presented in Tables 27 and 28, 




o 



Table 2? 



GVM By Global Contract Research Services 
Across Universities 

Student -Expres s i ve 

Well Round Stud “-0.55T 

Student-Instrumental 

Stud Taste -0.U9T 

Stud Good Citizen -0,ii53 

Stud Careers -0,561 

Direct Service 

Assist Citizens -0,U80 

Comm Cult Ldshp -0,511 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0,665 

Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost -0,^i^51 

Sat Area Weeds -0,455 

Mntn Fav Apprsl -0,453 

Acc Gd Stud Only 0,556 

Management 

Ensur Univ Gls -0,537 

Undrsrad Instr -0 , 494 

Motivation 

Protect Acd Frdm 0,533 

Dvlp Pride Univ -0,472 

Position 
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Table 28 

GVM By Global Contract Research Ser~vlces 

Within Universities 
Student-Express ive 

Stud Character -0.578 

Well Round Stud -0.571 

Direct Service 
Research 

Do Pure Research 0.795 

Adaptation 

Hold Our Staff -0.501 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.667 

Management 

Just Rewd Inst -0*645 

Pac Univ Gov Rn 0.702 

Motivation 



Position 
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When we look at the data in the table which reports on coipparisons across 
universities, we see that practically all the relationships are negative. This 
means that as the volume of contract research services goes up in a university there 
is a feeling that certain goals shou3.d be emphasized lesso On the other hand it 
may be said that where these goals are not considered important values, then there 
is a relatively small volume of contract research services. As the volume of 
contract research service goes up, universities, compar-d to each other, will 
emphasize less producing well rounded students, worrying about the student consumer 
or making a good citizen of the student or his career. Consistently the university- 
staff also tends to feel that assisting citizens and providing community cultural 
leadership are less important, as well as satisfying the local area needs, main- 
taming the favorable appraisal of validating bodies (perhaps because they aw an 
assured supply of money from contract research), and with undergraduate instruction. 
Pride in the university is felt to be of lesser importance also, a consequence 
perhaps of a tendency for places that have a lot of contract research to be more 
prestigous and therefore perhaps having less to worry about as far as university 
pride is concerned.* 

On the other hand, as one would have predicted, doing pure reseai'ch tends to 
be regarded as a goal that ought to be important as indeed it must be if the 
university is doing very much contract research. 



*The above paragraph has been written from a ’'dynamic” point of -view, as if 
we were actually examining what happens to a university as the volume of contract 
research is increased. Of course, our data permit us only to compare universities 
with different amount of contract research. Our statement of conclusions might 
then paxtake of the fom: ”At those universities where volume of contract research 

is high, it is felt that certain goals should be emphasized.” and so forth. 



In the second table, which analyzes the way in which values are related to 
one another within the university, we observe a rather different pictxire. Although 
apparently when one compares universities with one another certain goal values are 
much more likely to be less important as contract research services goes up 
comparatively, such seems much less to be the case when we compare goal values with 
one another. To take an illustration although there is a tendency to feel that 
there hould be a de-emphasis of the importance of satisi'ying area needs as contract 
research goes up this does not seem to be true within the university. What happens 
is that those universities that do a great deal of contract research will be found 
to comparatively neglect satisfying the area needs * compared to other universities. 
However within universities, whether a place has a lot of contract research does 
not mean that it will neglect area needs in comparison to other needs. This goal 
is as likely to be fo^jind in the upper third of the goals people feel ought to be 
emphasized as it is in the middle or lower third. On the other haiid, producing 
the well rounded student and making students into good citizens are, as they were 
for the previous analysis, in the bottom third of goals. Ho t..o, the goals of doing 
piire research and accepting good students only hold up as being not only in the top 
third of the universities, but also in the top third of the goals at those univer- 
sities that emphasize alot of contract research. Within such universities too, we 
note the interesting fact that there is a feeling that the university should be 
governed by the faculty. This is one of the very few times that this goal value 
turned up at all. Apparently only when there is alot of contract research is there 
a feeling on the part of the faculty that they should be given a bigger share in the 
running of the university. 



Of course some contract research may involve serving the region directly. 
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QUALITY OF THE UNIVERSITY MD GOAL VALUES 
Prestig;e and Goal Values 

The data on the prestige of universities in relation to goal values are 
presented in Tables 29 and 30. 



Table 29 



GVM By Global Prestige 



Stud Character -0.5^7 

Well Round SVi'.d -0.639 

Student-Instrunental 

Stud Taste -O.369 

Stud Good Citzn -0.if63 

Stud Careers -0.593 

Direct Service 

Provd Spec Trng -0.^53 

Dissernnt Ideas 0.^55 

Assist Citizens -0.526 

Comm Cult Ldshp -0.I+6I 

Research 

Do Pure Research C.73^ 

Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost -O.J+63 

Sat Area Needs -0.603 

Keep Costs Down -0.531 

Mntn Pav Apprsl -O.58O 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.521 

Management 

Keep Harmony -0.593 

Ensur Univ Gls -0.575 

Just Rewd Instr -0«519 

Undrgrad Instr -0 . 5^9 

Motivation 

Protct Acd Frdm 0.5^3 

Maxim Opportunty 0.521 

Develop Pride Univ -0.578 



Position 



~ 



Table 30 

GWl By Global Prestige 

Within Universities 
Student -Expre s si ve 



Stud Character -0.559 

Well Round Stud -0.78^+ 

Student-Instrumental 

Stud Careers -0 . 6l9 

Direct Service 

Presrv Heritage 0.507 

Assist Citizens -0.620 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0.684 

Adaptation 

Mntn Fav Apprsl -0.580 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.725 

Management 

Will of Faculty 0.769 

Just Rewd Instr -0.792 

Fac Univ Govrn 0.751 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty 0.555 

Devlp Pride Univ -0.825 

Stud Pol Rights 0.951 

Stud Rgt Inquix^ 0.895 



Position 
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Two features of Table 29 stand out. First we note that the output goals 
almost balance the support goals. Second, we notice the very high proportion of 
negative findings. On the first of these features, apparently the variable of 
prestige seems to affect rather strongly people’s conceptions of what the output 
goals of the university ought to be as much as they affect what they think the 
support goals ought to be. Perhaps persons have stronger opinions as prestige goes 
up about what the university ought to be doing. T'Jhatever the reason such opinions 
do turn up riore strongly than was the case with the goal analysis presviously. On 
the other hand the large niunber of negative relationships suggests that the high 
prestige schools are places in which persons feel that certain things should not 
be done. VJhen one asks, what do these schools feel ought to be done, our findings 
would suggest that opinions here are more divided to the point where a very small 
number of significant relationships emerge. We can say that at the more prestigious 
places, the values ranked as the most worthy goals are those of disseminating ideas, 
protecting academic freedom, and providing maximxmi opportunity for faculty to 
develop. At the prestigious universities there is a feeling that they should not 
give high priority to the goal of student character development or to producing 
a well rounded student, to the making a good consumer of the student and indeed to 
all the other goal values associated with the land grant principle and the service 
principle. They are planes in which a person should be doing research and in which 
adaptation goals should not be so important, nor management goals. This does not 
mean that they think all adaptation goals or all management goals should be 
unimportant, but simply that whenever an adaptation or management goals is singled 
out it tends to be negatively associated with prestige. 

The picture tends to be confirmed in the analysis within universities as 
offered in the second table. Table 30. The same student -expressive goals are 
negatively related to prestige, meaning that they tend to be found in the bottom 
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group at the most prestigious universities, and the same with emphasizing student 
careerrs. Tlie will of the faculty here shows up whereas it did not in the across 
university comparisons, as well as involving the faculty in university government. 
As in the case in the findings on contract research, we notice that when students 
do come into the picture positively, it is the staff at the more prestigious 
universities who feel their political rights and their right to inquire ought to 
he emphasized. 

Volumes In Library 

Our second measure of quality was volumes in the library. The findings are 
presented in Tables 31 and 32, 



Table 31 




GVM By Global Volumes In Library 




Across Universities 




Student -Expre s s i ve 




Stud Character 


-0.653 


Well Round Stud 


- 0 . 61^1 


Student-Instrumental 




Stud Taste 


-0.796 


Stud Good Citizn 


-0.63^ 


Stud Careers 


-0.581 


Direct Service 




Provd Spec Trng 


-0.1+91 


Assist Citizens 


-0.5I+I 


Comm Cult Ldshp 


- 0 . 5 i +5 


Research 




Do Pure Research 


0 . 761 + 



Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.500 


Sat Area I^eeds 


O.52I+ 


Keep Down 


-0.611 


Acc Gd Stud Only 


0.1+67 


Management 


Keep Harmony 


-0.595 


Ensur Univ Gls 


-0.1+77 


Just Hewd Inst 


-0.509 


Undrgrad Instr 


-0.577 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Frdm 


0.591 


Maxim Oppor-tunty 


0.600 


Provd Stud Activ 


-0. 1+1+1+ 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.581 



Position 
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Table 32 

GVH By Global Voluines In Librai?/ 

Within Universities 
Student-Expressive 

Stud Character • 7^0 

Well Round Stud -0.750 

Student-Instrumental 

Stud Good Citizen -0.5T1 

Stud Careers • 725 

Direct Service 

Presrv Heritage 0 • ^29 

Assist Citizens -0.578 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0.756 

Adaptation 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.7^8 

lianagement 

Will of Faculty 0.582 

Sncourg Grad I'Hc 0.63^ 

Just Rewd Inst -0.8J+5 

Fac Univ Govern 0.530 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty 0 • ^70 

Devlp Pride Univ -0.732 

Stud Pol Rights 0.780 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0.857 

Position 
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When these two tables are compared with the two tables reporting resizlts on 
prestige, the results are practically identical. It is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that volumes in the library is closely correlated with university 
prestige and that the same goal values ought to show up here as show up when one 
measures prestige. We see the same heavy emphasis on output goals and the very 
high proportion of negative findings as before, with very likely similar interpre- 
tations. Something apparently happens to values when prestige goes up, but the 
tendency is for certain values which are important to people at the less prestigious 
institutions to be dropped or shifted. There are some real differences by prestige 
in what persons at universities think is important. 

Emphasis On Graduate Work 

We attempted to measure the extent to which the university emphasized graduate 
work, by using as a measure, the proportion of all students who are graduate 
students. Our results are presented in Tab 3 .es 33 and 34 for goal values o 



o 
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Table 33 



GVM By % Grad Students 




Across Universities 
Student-Expressive 


Well Round Stud 


-0.597 


Dvlp Stud Object 


0 . 5 hk 


Student -Instrument al 


Stud Taste 


-0.596 


Gv Stud Sue Pac 


-0.622 


Stiid Good Citzn 


-0.500 


Stud Careers 


-O.6U9 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.523 


Assist Citizens 


-0.it68 



Research 


Applied Research 


-0.UU6 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.597 


Sat Area Weeds 


-O.50U 


Keep Costs Doxm 


-0.481 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.581 


Management 


Keep Harmony 


-0.444 


Ensur Univ 


-0.460 


Just Rewd-Prof 


-0.586 


Undrgrad Instr 


-0.445 


Fac Univ Govi''n 


-0.446 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Frdm 


0.634 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.576 


Prov Stud Actiir 


-0.451 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.503 



Position 




Maintn Quality 



0.529 



Table 3^ 



Global % Graduate Students 
Within Uriiversitisa 
Student-Expressive 

Affct Stud Perm 0.564 

Well Round Stud -0.792 



Student-Instrumental 



Stud Careers -0*698 

% 

Direct Service 

Presrv Heritage O.658 

Assist Citizns -O.669 

Comm Cult Ldshp -0;579 



Research 



A daptation 

Acc Gd Stud Onl O.8OI 

Management 

Just Rewd Inst -O.655 

Pac Univ Govrn O.63I 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty O.669 

Stud Pol Rights 0.800 



Position 
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VJhen one compares those places which have a high proportion of graduate 
students with those that do not on the goal \alues of their faculty and staff* the 
results tend to resemble our findings Oii prestige also, but there are dxfferences. 

We notice, to begin with, the relatively high proportion of negative findings. 

This means that in those schools where the proportion of graduate students to the 
total student body is high, certain goals are considered as deserving of low 
priority. A relatively high proportion of our support goals are in this category. 
Such goals, for example, as accepting all students, or satisfying area needs, or 
keeping cost down are of low order in these schools. Since support goals are often 
felt to be iE 5 >roper major emphases of universities, our respondents are in effect 
saying to us, let us not let support goals be important as the proportion of 
graduate students goes up. Let as not, for example, worry about accepting all 
students because citizens expect us to. Let us not worry about satisfying the 
area needs because we need their money. Let us not worry about keeping costs down, 
at least let that not be a major goal here compared to other places where they have 
a smaller proportion of graduate students . Let us not get hung up on problems of 
keeping harmony or of undergraduate instruction, or of providing student activities 
because we need the students. So too, let us not worry about the student's taste 
or helping him get ahead in the world, making a good citizen of him, or giving him 
a useful career, or helping citizens. Let us not worry about even applied research. 
The few things that we ought to worry about more than other places are things like 
developing student objectivity, disseminating ideas, involving the faculty in 
university government, protecting academic freedom, providing maximum opportunity 
for the faculty to develop in their own careers, and maintaining high quality in 
everything we do. 

A smaller number of emphases is felt to be appropriate within the university, 
as may be seen in Table 3^^. Here there are about as many positive as negative 
findings. The things that should not be in the top third are producing the well 
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roundod student, or worrying about his careers providing community cultural leader- 
ship^ rewarding people in accord with their own contribution to the university. 
Instead the staff thinks about affecting the student permanently with the great 
ideas, about preserving the cultural heritage, about being selective in deciding 
who is let in, involve .the faculty in the government, helping the faculty with their 
careers and supporting students in their efforts to advocate such political ideas 
as they think proper. 

On the whole these findings suggest not so much the mature student body that 
we found in the earlier analysis of goals in relation to proportion of graduate 
students but rather that there does seem to be a different atmosphere at places in 
which there is a high proportion of graduate students. The values are definitely 
different than places that have a low proportion of graduate students and the 
faculty and administration have more definite ideas of the kind of place their 
university ought to be. 

Goal Values Bv Location and Region 

We obtain no findings at all in differences by goal values by region. However, 
there were findings showing goal values differing according to location, that is 
according to whether a university was located in an urban or in a rural place. The 
findings are shown in Tables 35 and 36. 



Table 35 



GVM By Global Location 

Across Universities 
Student-^Expressive 

Devlp Stud Ob jet -0.735 

Student-Instrumental 

Train Scholarshp -0.571 

Gv Stud Sue Pac 0,531 

Stud Careers 0.57^ 

Direct Service 

Provd Spec Traing 0.5^2 

Assist Citizens 0.636 

Re setirch 

Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost 0.579 

Acc Gd Stud Only 0.7^0 

Management 

Motivation 

Protet Acd Prdm -0.623 

Stud Pol Rights -0.568 

Prov Stud Activ 0.578 

Position 



Keep Up to Date 



0.620 
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Table 36 

GVM By Global Location 

Within Universities 
Student "Expres si ve 



Student^Instrumental 

Stud Good Citzn 0,922 

Stud Careers 0.750 

Direct Service 

Presrv Heritage -0 . 8l0 

Assist Citizns O.698 

Research 

Applied Research O.65O 

Adaptation 

Acc Gd Stud Onl -0.875 

Management 



Motivation 



Position 



A minus finding means that the value is important in urban areas and a positive 

i-hAt 'if 

finding's important in rural. Thus in urban areas we find a feeling that there 
should be greater emphasis on developing student objectivity, training students in 
scholarship and research, protecting academic freedom and student political rights. 

In rural locations there is a greater emphasis on providing upward mobility oppor- 
tunities and assisting students with their careers, the extension goals, accepting 

all students and doing what one can with them, providing student activity and 
keeping up to date. 

The significance of a riaral location may be associated with the land grant 
phenomenon. This is one of the few areas of analysis in which student activities 
are rated as something that one should worry about . 

The situation is similar with the internal measures. Here again producing 
good citizens and emphasizing student careers, assisting citizens in doing applied 
research tend to be found in the rural areas (with very high gammas) preserving 

the cultural heritage and being selective about students tends to be found in the 
urban. 

Looking back over our findings on goal values we do observe a distinct 
configuration of replies, rather different from the picture for goals. To begin 
with, private and state universities do turn out to be quite different kinds of 
animals with the values that are supposed to be associated with state universities 
coming through quite strongly and private universities being their reputed elitist 
selves. We observe a tendency for measures as diverse as doctorate production, 
contract research, prestige, volumes in the library and proportion of graduate 
students all tending to point in similar directions. In all cases we observe a 
rather strong tendency for output goal values to he emphasized, and a high propor- 
tion of all values to be negative. As universities get better or emphasize * 
doctorate production more they seem to be more concerned with opposing certain 
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values than they are with supporting them. Taking a guess, based on our own 
experience as well as some of our interviews, we might infer that as a university 
gets better its staff gets more independent; that it had put ,xp with a great many 
things that it did not want to put with when its prestige was low. When it gets 
more independent, in effect saying: we will not stand for these things we had to 

stand for ai:^ longer. They do more research and think they should. 



CH/U?!TER 7 



THE POWER STRUCTURE OP UNIVERSITIES 

It was the hope of the investigators that the findings might shed some light 
on the power structure of universities. ’’Power structure” is, perhaps, a leading 
term since it implies that there is a structure there. By ’’structure" we mean a 
relatively enduring distribution of power such that certain persons or certain 
parts of the university tend uniformly to have more power than other parts. T^ether 
this Is the case remains to be tested. 

We attempted to get at power indirectly by asking our subject who, in their 
opinion maae the major decisions at the university. We asked several questions 
(2.2 and 2*3 in the questionaire) but we are reporting here on the findings from 
2.1 only because it was a key question and gets at power better than anything else 
might have on a quest ionaire. The question, as ii; appeared on the questionnaire 
is, presented below. 

WHO MAKE THE BIG DECISIONS 

2.1 Think again of the kind of place this university is; that is, what its major 
goals or distinctive emphases are. Belor/ are listed a number of positions and 
agencies. In each case, indicate by a check mark in the appropriate space how much 
sajr you believe persons in those positions have in affecting the major goals of 
the university. Note we are asking only about the university as a whole . A man 
might have a lot of say in his own deparment, but not in the university as a whole. 
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Table 36 



a great quite a bit very no say 

deal of say of say some say little say at all 



The regents (ox- trustees) 

Legislators 

Sources Of large private 
grants or endowments 

Federal government agencies 
Of offices 

State government agencies or 
offices 

Title President 

Tlie vice-presidents (or 
provosts ) 

Dean of the graduate school 

Dean of liberal airts 

Deans of professional school 
as a group 

Chairmen of departments, 
considered as a group 

The faculty, as a group 

The students, as a group 

Parents of students, as a group 

The citizens of the state as 
a group 

Alumni, as a group 



Tlie responvient put a check mark next to the appropriate powerholder indicating 
how much say he felt that the person or group of persons had. This procedure 
enabled us to calculate a score for each powerholder. 
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fflio Make the Big Decisions 

We thought it worthwhile to put all our findings together and produce an 
overall average which would give us a picture of who are perceived as having the 
power when all 68 universit5.es are considered together. We recognize that there 
may be variations among universities and we shall give attention to those variations 
below (although there are not as many of those as many would think). But it is 
worthwhile to look at this system of universities and see who come out, on the 
average, at the top and at the bottom. The findings are presented in Table# 




Table 37 



Who Make the Big Decisions 
Rank Order 





Average Score 


Stand. Dev 


President 


^^.65 


0.62 


Regents 


1 *. 3 T 


0.82 


Vice President 


k.l2 


0.82 


Deans of profess. Schools 


3.62 


0.8U 


Dean of Grad. School 


3.59 


0.89 


Dean of Liberal i\rts 


3.56 


0.89 


Faculty 


3.31 


0.97 


Chairmen 


3.19 


0.93 


Legislators 


2.9k 


1.37 


Federal Government 


2.79 


1.06 


State Government 


2.72 


1.21 


Large Private Donors 


2.69 


1.06 


Alumni 


2.61 


0.90 


Students 


2.37 


0.82 


Citizens of State 


2.08 


1.02 


Parents 


1.91 


0.87 




if 
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In the table the average scores have been arranged in sequence from high to 
low. As may be seen, for example, presidents are everywhere perceived as being 
powerful figures. The M = 4.65 is very high indeed and implies that presidents 
are widely perceived as having ”a great deal of say". 

The top powerholders in American universities are the president, the regents 
and the vice presidents all of whom have average scores of well over four, that is 
above the figure we used for "quite a bit of say". It is also noteworthy that the 
standard deviation of these scores is low, indicating a high degree of consensus 
on the part of our respondents on these three great powerholders. At the other end 
we see that students, citizens of the state and parents are all perceived as having 
much less power. We do however see a large spread in the case of citizens of the 
state (standard deviation = 1.02) indicating some disagreement on this one. The 
disagreement does not reflect necessarily internal disagreement at a particular 
university but very likely reflects the fact that citizens of the state are perceived 
as being much less important as powerholders in the private universities than is 
the case in the state universities. A similar reasoning very likely accounts for 
the high standard deviations reported for legislators, the federal government and 
the state goveinment and large private donors. The first three are particularly 
important in state universities and the last in private universities. On the whole 
when we look at the standard deviations they tend to be relatively low or else those 
that have high dispersions can be readily explained. We were able to conclude that 
there was a high degree of consensus on the power position of the persons or groups 
about which we asked our respondents. 

Few readers will be surprised that presidents ranked at the top. After all 
they are the chief executives of their organizations, are so perceived by students, 
faculty, and citizens, and it would be extraordinary if they were perceived as men 
who had relatively little say. There seems no question that we are dealing with 
an elite group about which there is little disagreement on how much say they have. 
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Even ’Veak” pjresidents , oiir findings stiggest » are perceived as nen who ore sitiply not 
doing their Joh. They have the power, but for some reason are not using it. 

More surprising is the high rating accorded ’’regents". Our informal interviews 
including responses which we received from regents, as well as letters we received 
from them, suggested that regents do not perceive themselves as having a great deal 
of power. In much of the literature in this area too, regents are perceived as 
having formal power in the sense that the ultimate power is theirs, but they in 
fact rarely use it. They let the president run the university and the only major 
decision regents make is that of selecting a new president. It is entirely possible 
for men to serve on the board of regents of universities and never be called upon 
to participate in the choice of the president. The meetings of regents are often 
purely routine affairs with the regents being regarded as persons who should be 
helpful in securing needed monies for the operation of the university. It might 
not be surprising that the faculty would see the regents as having a lot of power, 
but apparently administrators do also. Perhaps the question itself tended to push 
regents up: we asked who made the big decisions. Although the regents select a 

president rarely, there seems no question that that would be a big decision when 
it has to be carried out. Although this may be the case, we strongly suspect that 
it is not the major factor operating. The regents are a nebulous group that sit 
in Judgement once a month and it may be the very mysteriousness of their position 
that leads persons to think of them as having a great deal of power*. The vice- 
president is also a distant figure and we suspect that he is sharing here in the 
power which persons associate with the president. 

^Regents in American universities are also "outsiders" in contrftrt to the 
situation in some Canadian and British universities. This contrast is brought 
out in Universit?r Government in Canada . Report of a Commission Sponsored by the 
Canadian Association of University Teachers and the Association of Universities 
and Colleges of Canada, Commission: Sir James Duff and Professor Robert 0. Berdahl, 

University of Toronto Press, 1966. 
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The fact that deans of professional schools are ranked above all other deans 
will add grist to the mill of those who feel that the deans of professional schools 
are becoming too powerful. Such deans have manifold contacts in the community 
and there is no question of Justifying what they are doing for the state or the 
people of the country. Certain professional schools are very large, particultirly 
education, the professional schools associated with agriculture, physical education, 
and the School of Business Administration, and this may be another part of the 
picture. The position of the dean of the graduate school is perhaps predictable 
since we are dealing with universities, but what is perhaps siUT>rising is not that 
he is so high, but that the Dean of Liberal Arts is so high. 

Shifting to the other end of the distribution we see that all of the persons 
that many fear or think about In Machievllian terms are perceived as having very 
little influence on the big decisions in the university. None of the large private 
donors, alumni, students, citizens of the state, or parents are felt to make any 
significant difference at all in the running of the university. The Federal 
Government, often feared and suspected of Interfering too much, occupies a middling 
position but towards the bottom. On the whole this supports the finding of Orlans* 
in his study of the impact of Federal grants on universities. Legislators have 
a position right in the middle, a reflection of the average which results when 
their relatively high position in state universities is averaged with their low 
position in private universities. 

The faculty and chairmen (and many people regard chairmen as being faculty) 
also occupy a middling position, but we suspect that there is no difference here 
between private and state universities. It is a middling position but towards 

^Harold Orlans, Fffect of Federal Programs on Higher Education , Wash. D. C., 
Brookings Institute, 1962. 
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the top. What is interesting here is that faculty score above chainaea is terms 
of influence on the big decisions. Ws see here a tendency for chairmen to be 
regarded as agents of the facility. There does, then, not seem to be any clear 
hierarchy going from faculty to chedrmen to deans. 

Power Structure and University Characteristics 

We turn attention next to the way in which the power structure varies as 
between universities of different kinds. We use the characteristics already 
described for the goal analysis: type of control, size, productivity, prestige, 

the emphasis of graduate work, and the region and location of the university. 

Power Structure and Type of Control 

The question that we address ourselves to here is: how do private and state 

universities differ from one another in the persons or groups who are perceived 
as making the big decisions. The major findings are presented in Table 38. 



Table 38 






Power Structure and 2Vpe Control 
Across Universities 



Private 




State 




Private Agencies 


(.S19) 


Regents 


(.575) 


Dean Lib Arts 


(.573) 


Federal Govb 


(.7lt6) 


Deans Prof, School 


(.501) 


State Govt 


(.998) 






Parents 


(.573) 






Legislators 


(1.000) 






Citizens 


(1.000) 
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Power Structure and Type Control 
Within Universities 



Private 

Private Agencies 

Students 

Alumni 



State 



(.9Uk) 

(.Slit) 

(.STS) 



State Govt 



(.963) 
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As we can see, some striking differences are in evidence and support some of 
the guesses that we made in our discussion in the previous section. We note that 
when universities are put down in order from those in which x>rivate agencies or 
sources of funds are perceived as having the greatest amount of power to those in 
which they are perceived as having the least amount of power that there is a 
definite relationship between that distribution and whether a university is private 
or state. We see that it is the private universities that tend to predominate in 
the top third of the distribution. They are places in which private agencies are 
perceived as having a great deal of say over the major decisions made in the uni- 
versity. So too, it is apparently in private universities that deans of Liberal 
Arts and deans of professional schools are also the major powerholders in comparison 
to the way the situation is at other universities. On the other hand when we look 
at state universities we see that they tend to be found in the upper third of the 
distribution of powerholders when we are talking about Regents, the Federal 
Government, State Government, parents, legislators, and citizens. (The Gammas of 1 
for legislators and citizens do indicate a very strong relationship although the 
existence of a 1 is to some extent an artifact of the presence of zeros in some 
of the cells.) 

The bottom part of the table makes a comparison of powerholders within uni- 
versities. We find that in private universities, private agencies are likely to 
be ranked as having more power than any of the other powerholders (Gamma » .99^). 

Here too we observe the surprising finding that although students and alumni are in 
general rated as having little power across the whole prospective of American 
universities, when one looks within private universities students and alumni are felt 
to have more power then do other powerholders at those institutions. We note 
however and must underline this point, the situation we are describing is a 
comparative one between private and state. The finding means that students ar^ 



perceived as having more power than the other potential powerholders in private 
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universities in comparison to the situation at state universities. The difference 
in other words between students and those that score below them is sufficiently 
great to produce a highly significant finding. Another way of putting it is: when 

the powerholders at each university are ranked in order, in private universities 
alumni and students are likely to fall in the upper one third, whereas in state 
universities there is no clear location in which they fall, they may be found 
anywhere in the distribution. In contrast in state universities state government 
tends always to be in the upper one third of the distribution. 

The statement is sometimes made that private and state universities are grow- 
ing more alike and perhaps they are in terms of the assumption of responsibility 

and the growth and importance of the universities as a whole in the society. Our 

■i'heir'ts 

data here, 'ihough, suggests that :^a«y remain Important and large differences between 
them. Thus our previous finding that deans of professional schools were ranked 
relatively high across the board must be amended to note that it is particularly 
in the private universities that they are ranked high. Since they rank high across 
the board this means that in the state universities deans of professional schools 
might have much less power. A similar statement is true of deans of liberal arts. 

Power Structure and Size 

As we found in our analysis of goals, the size of the university, whether 
measured by number of students or number of staff does not seem to correlate highly 
with any variables that we investigated. It does not relate itself to the power 
structure in any way except in a few eases. The results are given in Table 39. 
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Table 39 

Power Structtire and No. of Students and Staff 
Across Universities 

No. of Students 
Vice-Presidents . 

Staff 

Vice-President . 530 

Students -.^55 



Power Structure and No. of Students and Staff 
Within Universities 
No Findings 
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As may be seen from the previous table, in the large universitgg^ vice- 
presidents mfM. perceived as being more impoi*tant in making the critical decisions 
whereas students are seen as being of little importance. We make no speculation 
about the significance of this variable except possibly, as universities become 
larger the vice-president becomes a more important figure because the president 
is forced to become more of an outside man (that is concern himself with the 
position of the university with reference to the community and potential donors. 
This however is pure guesswork since the findings are so small in number they 
could even have been produced by chance. 

Power Structure and Productivity 

When number of doctorates was used as a measure of productivity we did not 
find a single significant relationship. Since this was a variable of importance 
with other measures we conclude that a \iniverslty*s position as a doctorate 
producer is not related to the kind of power structure it has. 

When the other measure of productivity, contract reseai’ch, is employed our 
findings are not much more impressive. The volume of contract research is found 
to be related to the power of chaliman (Gamma « .516) and to the power of alumni. 
(Gamma = .U 76 ) Again one can speculate about the significance of these findings, 
but they are so sparse that we prefer to pass them by. 

Power Structure and Quality 

The findings for quality are not large in number but when we put together 
both the prestige measure and the volumes in the library measure the number of 
findings is worth looking at. They are presented in Table 4C\, 




Table ItO 



Power Structure and Quality 
Power Structure and Prestige 

Across Universities 

Vice-President ,h 62 

Chairmen of Depts 

Within Universities 
Chairmen of Depts .867 



Power Structure and Volumes In Library 
Across Universities 



Deans of Liberal Arts 


.531 


Chairmen of Depts. 


.55'* 


Faculty 


.569 



Within Universities 



Faculty 



770 
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It may be seen here that when imiversities are arranged in order of prestige the 
most prestigious ones are those in which the vice-president and chairmen of depart- 
ments are perceived as having a great deal of say. We think this is likely related 
to the important role which chairmen play in freeing persons for research and other 
activities which are directly related to prestige. The finding is supported within 
the university as wel!! . That is when powerholders are ranged within universities 
into thirds the chairmen tend to fall in the top third in the most prestigious 
universities. We can say then that the better universities are those in which 
chairmen are perceived as having power,* The finding x’cceives further confirmation 
when we use as our measure of quality, number of volumes in the library as can be 
seen from the table (Gamma s It is also noteworthy that the faculty here are 

perceived as being powerful both in the analysis which crosses university lines and 
'j'hs 

in A situation where we compare faculty to other powerholders within universities. 

We observe, too, that deans of liberal arts, which many persons do not think of 
as great powerholders and who did not show up among the top group when we looked 
at all universities, do show up among those that have a high number of volumes in 
the library, a reflection of quality. 

Emphasis on Graduate Work 

/is 

The findings on emphasis on graduate work, ^ measured by proportion of 
students that are graduate students /presented in Table hi. 



*Since a relatively high proportion of our administrator respondents were 
chairmen, further specification of this inference is clearly called for. If 
chairmen at the more prestigious universities over-rate their own power, the net 
effect would be to favor the overall rating at such universities. 

Milder 



■way-. 
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Table i*l 



Power Structure end Percent Grad. Students 

Across Universities 

Legislators - . 529 

Private Agencies • 626 

State Government -.589 



Within Universities 

Legislators -.536 

State Government -.623 

Faculty 

Citizens -.^83 
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As can be seen the proportion of graduate students is apparently associated with 

distinct kinds of power structure. As the proportion of graduate students increases 

in a university, private agencies take on more and more power whereas the power 

of legislators and state government tends to fall. Since it is not true that the 

private universities differ from state universities in proportion of graduate 

students these findings do seem to be related to the degree of emphasis on graduate 

study. It would be hazardous to conclude that the power of legislators and state 

government necessarily interferes with the growth of graduate emphasis, but it does 

appear that graduate emphasis tends not to be found in those places in which 

legislators and state government tend to have a great deal of power. Of course 
A/of~ 

this would include private universities as such, but it also includes those state 
universities in which legislators and state government do not have much power. 

Within universities one sees a confirmation of these findings. Legislators 
and state government as well as citizens do not turn up in the top third of power- 
holders within the university when the proportion of graduate students is small. 

As it increases they tend to fade away as powerholders and the faculty emerges 
as typically in the top third. 

Power Structure and Region and Location 
In one of the very few times this is true we find that the power structure 
does differ by the region of the university and by location (metropolitan area or 
not). In particular we obtain the findings outlined in the following table. 
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Table k2 



Across 

Regents 
Vice-Pres . 
Parents 



Legislators 
State Govt. 
Citizens 



Power Structure and Region and Location 



.536 

-.1*28 

.1*58 



Region 



Within 



Private Agencies 



1*71 



Location 



.785 (Rural) 
.687 (Rural) 
.787 (Rural) 



Legislators .713 CRural) 
Private Agencies -.71*6 (Urban) 
State Govt. .839 (Rural) 
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The table in itself requires Interpretation. 

ShiUfAJ 

There it may be aosn that regents are seen as 
having low power in those imiversities in the Mid-Atlantic states siiid as having 
relatively high power in those universities in the South, in the West North Central 
states, and in the Mountain and Pacific states. Vice-presidents tend to have more 
power comparatively in the Northeast, the Mid-Atlantic and the East North Central 
states and to have less power in the Southern states and the Pacific Coast states. 
Parents, as a group, turn out to be perceived as having low power generally, but 
in contrast to the usual power picture relatively high power in the East North 
Central states, the West South Central states, and surprisingly in the pacific 
coast states. Finally when we examine the pictU3*e within universities we find that 
private agencies tend to have high power in the Northeast and Atlantic states, in 
the West North Central, and In the West North Central states and to have less power 
in the East North Central states and the Moiuitain states. We are not at all sure 
how these results Bxe to be interpreted, but we expect that they reflect the 
traditional differences in the power of the regents and in general of citizens 
in the Midwestern states in contrast to the relative autonomy enjoyed by universities 
on the Eastern Seaboard. 

Location relationships show that legislators, state government and citizens 
tend to be perceived as the major powerholders in rural areas a finding which is 
confirmed when the analysis is made within universities and these powerholders are 
coBpared to one another in the case of legislators and state government. The only 
relationship found that favors the urban universities is that of private agencies. 
The meaning here is that when powerholders are arranged within each university in 
order from low to high the private agencies tend to fall in the upper third more 
commonly in the urban universities. There is some tendency for the private and more 
prestigious universities to be urban and this may be what is being reflected here. 
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On looking back over our findings that attempt to relate our global measures 
to the power structure of the universities, we come away feeling that the power 
structure does not vary as much among universities as many would think. The only 
variable of any Importance seems to be whether the university is private or public 
and this affects the role primarily of public agencies such as the legislators, 
the state government, and the citizens as one would predict. On the whole then we 
make the cautious inference that the power structure of American universities is 
remarkably uniform. 
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CHAPTER 8 

HOW DO UNIVERSITIES WITH DIFFERENT GOAL EMPHASES 
DIFFER IN POT'JER STRUCTURE? 

In the previous chapter we attempted to get some idea of who were perceived 
to be the persons or groups that make the major decisions at universities and 
whether there are any differences between universities in the pattern of power. 

In this chapter we attack the question of whether such differences make a difference. 
‘That is, where the power structure of universities differ, do we tend to find that 
these universities are different kinds of places as reflected in the sort of goals 
that they pursue at those universities • 

We made use of both of our goal measures — that is those that rank univer- 
sities in terms of the importance of each goal and those that rank each goal within 
the university as it compares to all other goals. And we made use also of our two 
analagous power measures — we are interested in how the power of regents compares 
in different universities and also how regents are perceived to be compared to 
other power holders such as legislators and the faculty. We relate each of these 
measures to the other. Thus there will be four types of analysis.* we will relate 
the external and internal goal measures to the external power structure then 
the external and internal goal measures to the intcjrnal power measures • 

go als AND POPR STRUCTURE; CO^iPARISON OF THE RANKING OF THE GOALS BETWEEN 

DIVERSITIES _,AND WITHIN UNIVERSITIES WITH THE POWER STRUCTURE BETWEEN 

UNIVERSITIES , 

We give our attention first of all to the power of the regents. 

REGENTS AND GOALS 




The findings are presented in Tables k3 and kk. 



Table 43 

Goals Across and Power Structure Across 



Regents 

Student ^Express i ve 

Stud Intellect -0.449 

Student -Instrument al 

Direct Service 

Research 

Adaptation 

Edac to Utmost 0,463 

Management 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty -0,501 

Stud Pol Rights -0,453 

Stud Rgt Inquir -0.492 



Position 
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Table 



Goals Within aad Pover Structure Across 

Regents 

Student-Expressive 



Student -Instrument al 



Direct Service 



Research 



Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost 0,5^3 

Keep Costs Down 0.1i-95 

Management 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty -0 . 497 

Stud Rgt Inquir -0.p09 

Position 



Ihe tables should be read as follows. In the first of the tables, emphasizing 
student intellect is found to be rested (-.,1^1*9) to the power of regents. This 
means that when one looks at universities in which regents have relatively high 
power (compared to universities in which they have relatively low power) one tends 
to find in those universities that they emphasize the student intellect goal less 
than do universities in which regents have less power. Apparently increasing power 
of the regents comparatively seems to reduce emphasis on student intellect. So too 
we find also that places in which regents have a lot of power tend also, compared to 
other iinivarsities , to be places in which the faculty is perceived as having little 
power to pursue its own career interest and where student political life is down- 
graded. This is a comparative picture across universities. 

When we look at the second tab2>!3 we get an estimate of whether the power of 
the regents affects the ranking of goals within the university and we observe that 
it does in some cases, although the number of relationships is smaller than in the 
case of the con5)arison across universities The power of regents means that the 
students* right to inquire tends to be found in the lower third of the goals at 
universities and so is the facultys’ right to develop in ways that they think they 
ought to be developing. We find however, that within universities that educating 
persons to the utmost and keeping costs down pushed up into the top third of goals 
which is consistent with what we would expect when the power of the regents is high. 

Legislators and Goals 

In Tables and kS we find data on the relationship between goals and power 
structiire when we conqpare places in which the legislators are perceived as having 
alot of power with those in which the legislators are perceived as having less. 

On the whole we observe quite a striking relationship. Legislators do seem 
to make a difference in the goal structure of universities. We notice immediately 
the kinds of activities that seen to go by the boards in those schools where the 



power of legislators Is perceived to be high (comparing imiversities to one another). 
The more powerful the legislators are, the less does the university concern itself 
with developing the intellect of the student, affecting him permanently with the 
great ideas, developing objectivity about himself, training him for a scholarly or 
research career, disseminating new ideas or preserving the heritage, being selective 
about students or encouraging graduate work. We observe that academic freedom 
tends to be a casualty, that the faculty have less opportunity to pursue their own 
careers and the students* right to inquire becomes abridged. So too, legislators 
do not seem to be so concerned about preserving the university character or with 
increasing or preserving its prestige. On their minds are the useful careers of 
students, helping citizens, keeping costs down, satisfying the area needs, and that 
the university should accept the mission to educate eveiyone who qualifies. 
Legislators also tend to have high power in those places that worry about keeping 
harmony (perhaps so the legislature will not get upset), in which students are 
involved in university government and in which there is emphasis on undergraduate 
instruction. Here too the legislature is important in making sure that a full round 
of student activities is provided, an activity and a goal which, we may recall, was 
regarded as anathema at the more prestigious research-oriented institutions. 

When we compare the ranking of goals within universities the results are very 
much the same as can be seen in the second table. Although the support goals receive 
less emphasis, this squares with our previous impression that, although certain goals 
are not in evidence compared to other imiversities, within the university however, 
persons do not go so far as to Jettison those concerns altogether. Whereas 
emphasizing undergraduate instruction is high at places with powerful legislators 
in comparison to other universities, within those universities it does not show 



up as being related to the power of the legislators. This means that it may be in 



Table 45 



Goals Across end Power Structiire Across 

Legislators 



Student^Eypresslve 



Stud Intellect 


-0.704 


Af fct Stud Perm 


-0.674 


Dvlp Stud Ob jet 


—O.628 


Student-Instrumental 


Train Scholarshp 


-0.473 


Stud Careers 


0.566 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


-0.482 


Presrv Heritage 


-0.496 


Assist Citizns 


0.692 


Research 



Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


0.804 


Sat Area Heeds 


0.602 


Keep Costs Down 


0.546 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


-0.782 


Management 


Encourg Grad Wk 


-0.540 


Keep Harmony 


0.531 


Stud Univ Govm 


0.567 


Undrgrad Instr 


0.605 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Prdm 


-0.654 


Maxim Opportunty 


-0.588 


Prov Stud Activ 


0.501 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


-0.56c 


Position 


Presrv Character 


-0.482 


iners U Prestige 


-0.655 



Table 45 



Goals Within and Po^r Structure Across 
Legislators 



Student— Exp ressive 



Stud Intellect 
Affct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob jet 


-0.769 

-0.721 

-0.750 


Student-Instrumental 




Stud Career 


0.203 


Direct Service 




Dissemnt Ideas 
Presrv Heritage 
Assist Citizens 


-0.1*95 

-0.575 

0.673 


Research 




Applied Research 


0.596 


Adaptation 




Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area Needs 
Keep Costs Down 
Mntn Fav Apprsl 
Acc Gd Stud" Onl 


0.819 

0.1*80 

0.51*2 

0.739 

-0.900 


Management 




Ensur Univ Gls 


0.561 


Motivation 




Maxim Qpportunty 
Prov Stud Activ 
Stud Rgt Inquir 


-0.525 

0.628 

-0.512 


Position 


t; 



the top third, the middle, or the bottom third in a state with^powerful legislature. 
Private A gencies and Federal Government and Goals 

We may consider both private agencies and federal government together since 
the findings for both are very sparse. They are provided in Tables i^7 through 50. 



*It must be born in mind that the results 
replies from state universities. 
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Table ^7 

Goals Across and Power Structure Across 
Private Agencies 

Student -Expres 3 ive 
Student -Instrumental 



Direct Service 

Assist Citizns -O.U70 



Research 



Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost -0.6?A 

Ensur Confidence 0.629 



Manap;ement 



Motivation 



Position 



Table i^8 



GocJ.3 within and Powei* Structiare 
Private Agencies 

Student-Expressive 
St';d Intellect 

Student~Instrumental 



Direct Service 
Assist Citizens 

Research 



Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost 



Management 



Motivation 



Across 



0.1»93 



-0.1(73 



-0.567 



Position 
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Table 49 

Goals Across and Pov-er Structure 
Federal Government 

Student -Expres sive 

Stud Intellect 
Aff ct Stud Perm 

Student-Instrument al 



Direct Service 



Research 



Adaptation 



Manag;ement 

Stud Univ Govrn 



Motivation 

Stud Pol Rights 



Across 



- 0.552 

- 0.492 



0.470 



- 0.461 



Position 



Table 50 



Goals' WitMn and Power Structure Across 
Federal Government 

Student-Expressive 

Stud Intellect -0.607 

Affct Stud Perm -0.607 

Dvlp Stud Objct 

Student-Instrumental 
Direct Service 
Research 

Applied Research 0.504 

Adaptation 

Ensur Confidence 0.787 

Manap;ement 

Motivation 

Stud Rgt Inquire -0.475 



Position 
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As may be seen whether private agencies are perceived as powerful or not affects 
the goal structure of universities only very slightly. The power of private 
agencies is negatively associated xdth the emphasis on assisting citizens and 
educating any students that qualify aind positively only with ensuring the confidence 
of validating groups. The latter is perhaps just what one would expect. 

Although the findings for federal government are slightly more numerous, they 
too are very sparse. As the power of the Federal Government is perceived to 
increase, goals involving the student intellect and affecting the student permanently 
as well as student political rights, are seen to be less impcrfcant and involving 
students in university government seems to be more important. Within the university 
a somewhat similar picture presents itself except that applied research rises to 
occupy a position in the top third of the goals at such universities^ as does 
ensuring the confidence of validating groups. On the whole these results suppoi*t 
the findings of Orlans*^ who did not find that federal grants made a large difference 
in the structure of emphases at universities. It seems that whether the Federal 
Government is perceived as powerful or not does not affect the kind of goals that 
a university pursues. 

State Government and Goals 

The picture for State Government seems to be rather similar to that for 
legislators. The findings are presented in Tables 51 and 52. 



*Harold Orlans, Effects of Federal Programs on Higher Education , Washington 
D.C,, Brookings Institute, 19^2. 




Table 51 



Goals Acroos ar^d Po vef Structure Across 
State Governmeat 



Student •-^Expres si ve 


Stud Intellect 


-0.695 


Stud Character 


-0.445 


Affct Stud Perm 


-0.71T 


Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


-0.676 


Student-Instrumental 


^ain Scholarship 


-0.602 


Stud Careers 


0.514 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


-0.528 


Presrv Heritage 


-0.496 


Assist Citizns 


0.480 


Research 



Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


0.554 


Sat Area Needs 


0.506 


Reap Costs Down 


0.4 t 6 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


-0.627 


Mana/=rement 


Encourg Grad Wi: 


-0.615 


Keep Harmony 


0.444 


Stud Univ Govrn 


0.532 


Undrgrad Instr 


0.496 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Prdm 


-0.583 


Maxim Opportunty 


-0.547 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


-0.577 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 


-0.483 


iners U Prestige 


-0.529 
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Table 52 

Goals Within aad’ Power Structure Across 
State Government 

Student-Expressive 

Stud Intellect -0,809 

Affct Stud Perm -0,697 

Dvlp Stud Objc -0,825 

Student-Instrumental 

Stud Career 0,688 

Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas -0,^97 

Presi*v Heritage -0 , U90 

Assist Clti^ns 0,550 

Research 

Applied Research 0,596 

Adaptation 

Ediic to ’Gtmost 0,578 

Itotn Pav Apprsl 0,621 

Acc Gd Stud Onl -0,806 

Management 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty -0.52U 



Position 
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As may De seen, among those places in which the state government is perceived as 
having a great deal of power, one finds that the kinds of goals that are likely to 
be perceived as in the bottom third among universities are: the student expressive 

goals, training persons for research, disseminating ideas and preserving the 
heritage, being selective about the kind of students being permitted in and 
encouraging graduate work. Casualties (a‘e likely to be academic freedom, the 
opportmities for professors to pursue their careers, and the students* right to 
inquire. Being concerned about being up to date and the prestige of the university 
al-jo tend to be downgraded. In contrasty upgraded are providing training so that 
students will have useful careers, assisting citizens, and the trio that we have 
found together so often (education of all eligibles, satisfying tie local area 
needs end keeping costs down) and the duo of keeping harmony and providing under- 
graduate instruction. 

W5.thin the university though, the ordering of goali, while somewhat similar 
where the state government is perceived as powerful, is a little different. The 
picture is similar In the output goals, but management and motivation goals seem to 
drop out as well as position goals. This does not mean that they are upgraded or 
downgraded but simply that they are not found to be related to the power of state 
government. This means that they ere affected when one compares universities 
so that one can look abroad to the greener grass at a university in which the 
state government has less power as a place in which, for example, the students 
right to inquire is emphasized more. But that does not mean that the university 
that one is at will be one in which the students * right to inquire will be down- 
graded compared to other goals. It will simply be less compared ^ ottierjmiy^- 
sities . Compared to the situation at the university, it may be rated high or 



medium or low. 
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Presidents > Vice-Presidents, and Deans of Gradua te Schools, 

We treat these three power holders together 6ince the findings are almost 
completely negative with all of them. In the case of the presidents and the vice- 
presidents the explanation is quite clear on examination <gai the tables . 

Both presidents and vice-presidents are rated high at practically all universities. 
Their power therefore is a constant and is not correlated ifith the goal variable. 

This simply means that presidents, and vice-presidents are always perceived as 
powerful. Therefore one can have many different kinds of goal structures under 
different presidents or vice-presidents. The results of coiirse do not imply there 
are no differences in power between presidents® ’’i’e did not ask correspondents 
to compare the power of their presidents (or vice-presidents) with that of other 
presidents . 

We do ncyb have such an obvious explanation for the lack of findings for deans 
of graduate schools and the goal structure of universities. There were only three 
findings altogether, all of them involving the power of the dean and the internal 
measuz'e of goals. Where one had powerful deans, there is greater emphasis on doing 
pure research, and on preserving the character of the \miversity than on other 
goals. The power of the deans of graduate schools, interestingly enough, was 
negatively associated with keeping costs down. (Gamma + -.^+U8) Perhaps the things 
deans of graduate schools are involved in doing cost money, and so suah places do 
not worry so much about keeping costs down. In general, then, the findings suggest 
that whatever the power of the dean of the graduate school, all kinds of goal 

structiires will be found. 

Deans of Liberal Arts 

In contrast to the paucity of findings when the relative power of the graduate 
school, dean is examined, we come now to deans whose power is very strongly associatei/ 



o 
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with the goal structure of universities. This seems to he true of both the dean 
of liberal arts and the deans of professional schools, but we will discuss them 
separately. The findings for the relationship between the power of the dean of 
liberal arts and the goal structure of universities is shown in Tables 53 and S**- 
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Table 53 



Goals Across and Power Structure Aciross 
Deans of Liberal Arts 



StucLent"Expresslve 



Stud Intellect 




0.695 


Af f ct Stud Perm 




0.605 


Dvlp Stud Objct 




0 . 6 U 8 


Student -Instrument al 


Train Scholarsbp 




0.621 


Direct Service 


Prov Spec Trng 




- 0.459 


Dissemnt Ideas 




0.500 


Preserv Heritage 




0.565 


Assist Citizns 




-0.532 


Research 


Do Pure Research 




0.554 


Applied Research 




-0.498 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 




-O.U89 


Sat Area Needs 




- 0 . 1»87 


Keep Costs Down 




-0.521 


Acc Gd Stud Cnl 




O.52U 


Management 


Encouirg Grad 




0.618 


Ensur Univ Gls 




0.565 


Just Rewd Prof 




0.621 


Undrgrad Instr 




-O.U73 


Motivation 


Protct Acd Frdm 




0.553 


Meocim Opportunty 




0 . 63 h 


Stud Rgt Inquir 




0.722 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 




0.563 


Maintn Quality 




0.641 


Incrs U Prestge 




0.505 


Mhtn Quality 




0.590 
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Table 5^ 



Goals Within and Power 


Structure Across 


Deans of Liberal Arts 




Student-Expressive 

Stud Intellect 
Dvlp Stud ObJ 




0.6i*U 

0.750 


Student-Instrumental 
Stud Careers 




-0.821 


Direct Service 







Provd Spec Truf? 


-0.532 


Presrv Heritage 


OMQ 


Assist Cltizns 


-0.692 


Research 


Bo Pure Research 


0.511 


Applied Research 


-0.692 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-O.U76 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.610 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.616 


Mntn Pav Apprsl 


-0.738 


Acc Gd Stud Only 


0.615 


Management 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.530 


Undrgrad Instr 


1.000 


Motivation 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.559 


Prov Stud Activ 


.-0.65*1 


Stud Rgt Inquir. 


0.710 



Position 



Malntn Quality 



0.618 



What are those universities like in which deans of liberal arts are (perceived 
to be) powerful? Table 53 sugf?ests that they are universities in which student 
expressive goals are important: The student *s intellect is cultivated, the attempt 

is made to see to it that he is affected permanently by the great ideas of the great 
minds of history, and an attempt is made to develop student objectivity. EmpViasis 
also is very strong in those universities on training students in scholarship, 
research and other creative activity. The university is also one in which there 
is a strong conception of itself as disssninating new ideas and as a place which 
is concerned with preserving the cult\iral heritage. 

Universities in which the dean of liberal artn is a powerful figure are 
likely to be exclusive Institutions accepting only students of high potential in 
terms of the specific strength and emphases of the university. They thinlc it 
important to encourage students to go on into graduate work and to protect the 
students* right to inq^uire into political matters that may interest him. To the 
surprise of the Investigators, however, the stronger the dean of liberal arts the 
less emphasis is there on undergraduate instruction as an important goal of the 
university. 

So far as the faculty is concerned, these are the universities in which there 
is a feeling that the professor should be rewarded in accord with his contribution 
to his own field rather than to the university, in which a strong effort is made 
to protect academic freedom and in which the professor is given maximum opportunity 
to develop his career in accord with his conception of how it ought to be developed. 
The ’’terrible trio" (educate to the utmost all students, satisfy the areas needs, 
and keeping costs down), which have come up so frequently together, are here again 
negatively associated with the ^ower of the dean of liberal art:.i, FiLnally we note, 
where deans of liberal arts are powerfia, the university is concerned to keep up 
to date, maintaining quality in all things and Increasing or maintaining its prestig? 
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When we turn to the relationship between the power of the dean of liberal 
arts and goals considered internally (that is, how they rank in reference with one 
another at a particular university), the picture is no'h much different althou^ 
certain goals turn out to have less importance or are less cl:'sely related to the 
power of the dean of liberal arts. These are mainly the position goals — where we 
find that keeping up to date, maintaining quality only in those fields that the 
..university feels especially strong in, and increasing or maintaining prestige, do 
not appear. However, most of the differences between the two tables involve 
negative goals. Thus, training students for useful careers does not appear at all 
when we were comparing universitiefs to one einother, but it does turn up when an 
intemsG. comparison is made, but negatively as can be seen, with a gamma of -.821. 
This means that, although when universities are ranked from high to low on the 
goal of preparing students for useful careers, we find no relationship with the 
power of the dean of liberal arts, when this goal is compared to other goals within 
universities, as the power of the dean of liberal arts increases this goal is not 
likely to be in the top third. In other words it is positively de-emphasized in 
those universities in vhich deans of liberal arts are powerful. The ame inference 
can be drawn about the goal of maintaining the favorable appraisal of validating 
groups. It did not appear in the comparison across universities but does appear 
in the internal comparison, and it is strongly negative (gamma = -.738). As is so 
often the case, academic freedom does not appear in the internal comparisons 
because it was practically always in the top third. 

Deans of Professional Schools 

Many are probably not surprised at the goal structure associated with powerful 
deans of liberal arts. After all deans of liberal arts are supposed to be associated 
with studeut rvi nnlirr goals and with such goals as protecting academic freedom 
and other kinds of faculty goeils. Some persons regard this person as the symbol 
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of the conception of a liberal education. If nothing else his name would suggest 
it. They will therefore be rather surprised (as we were) at our findings on the 
deans of professional schools for there is not a great deal of difference between 
the kinds of universities in which deans of liberal arts are powerful and deans 
of ! ofessional schools are powerful. The findings are presented in Tables 55 
and 56. 
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Table 55 



Goals Actobs and PoT/er Structure Across 
Deans of Professional Schocls 

Student-lSxpres slve 



Stud Intellect 


0.523 


Dvlp Stud ObJ 


0.528 


Student-Instrumental 




Train Scholarshp 


0.516 


Direct Service 




Research 





Adaptation 


Kduc to Utmost 


-0.i»i^0 


Keep Costs Dovn 


-0.U1^3 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.579 


Management 


^ncour<» Grad Wk 


0.572 


Ensur IJhiv Gls 


0.571 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.583 


Motivation 


Protct Acd Prdm 


0.509 


Maxim Opportimty 


0.566 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.552 


Position 


Maintn Quality 


0.570 


Mntn Quality 


0.1*89 
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Table !>6 



Goals Within and Pover Structure Across 
Deans of Professional Schools 



Student-Expressive 




Stud Intellect 


0.578 


Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


0.611 


Student-Instrumental 




Stud Career 


-0.637 


Direct Service 




Assist Citiisns 


-0.1+79 


Com Cult Ldshp 


-0.508 


Research 




Applied Research 


-0.1+93 


Adaptation 




Educ to Utmost 


-0.551 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.501 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.596 


Ace Gd Stud Only 


0.595 


Maintn Pav Apprsl 


-0.590 


Management 




Undrgrad Inst 


I 

b 

o 

o 


Motivation 




Maxim Opportunty 


0 . 1+80 


Prov Stud Activ 


-0.598 


Stud Rgt Inquir 




Position 




Maintn Quality 


- 0.580 
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As can be seen although the student expressive goals are not quite so much 
in evidence as in the case of deans of liberal arts-^ they are certainly present. 

We see guti emphasis on student intellect and on developing student objectivity , and 
the same instrumental goal, namely training students in techniques of scholarship 
and research. Direct service goals and research goals are absent meaning that they 
may be found in places with weak deans of professional schools as well as places 
with strong ones, but the support goals are much the same. Deans of professional 
schools are as exclusive in wanting only certain students, they encourage graduate 
work quite as much, w£int to reward the professor in accord with his contribution 
to his own field rather than to the university, are certainly as much concerned 
to protect academic freedom, provide maximum opportunity for the professor to 
develop and for the student to inquire and exfiimine critically any idea or program 
that he might get interested in. So too, they are as much concerned with quality 
as are persons in universities i*i which deans of liberal arts are considered 
powerful. Indeed although the number of goals is not the same, there is no goal 
that is present in schools in which deans of liberal arts are powerful which is 
de-emphasized in schools in which deans of professional schools are powerful. 

The picture is confirmed when we look at the comparison of goals within 
universities as can he seen in the second table. The student expressive goals came 
through Just as strongly, and preparing students for useful careers is negatively 
related to the power of the dean. Just as it was in the case of deans of liberal 
arts. To the surprise of some, assisting citizens is negatively related to the 
power of the dean, as is the emphasis on applied research. Our terrible trio are 
negatively associated with the power of the dean as is maintaining the favorable 
appraisal of validating groups. 

Looking back over the comparison between the deans of liberal arts and deans 
of professional schools, our findings certainly do not support those who are worried 
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about a conflict between liberal arts and the professional schools. Quite the 
contrary, it seems that Just as professors feel more comfortable when they have 
powerful deans of liberal arts, it seems to be true that a very similar kind of 
goal structure is present in universities with powerful professional school deans. 

One might speculate that a powerful dean of the professional school increases such 
attractions as academic freedom find the opportunity for professors to develop 
precisely because a powerful dean is able to resist the type of influence which 
groups in the community can bring to bear on a weak dean. The dean of a professional 
school then is a bulwark of academic freedom to an extent that has perhaps not been 
sufficiently realized. 

Chairmen of Departments 

When we turn to an examination of what is associated with the power of 
chairmen we find a set of goals somewhat like those for deans of liberal arts and 
deans of professional schools, but there are a number of differences as well. More 
striking is the resemblance in the goal structure of the situation for chairmen 
with the situation for faculty as we shall see. To consider the chairmen first, 
we majf’ examine the data provided in Tables 57 and 58. 




er|c 
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Table 



Goals Across aad Power Structure Across 


Chairmen 




Student-Expressive 




Stud Intellect 


0.603 


Devlp Stud Ob Jet 


0.585 


Student -Instrumental 





Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.661 


Presrv Heritage 


0„Ut8 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0,568 


Adaptation 


Sat Area Feeds 


-O.W 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.510 


Ace Gd Stud Onl 


O.U97 


Management 


Will of Faculty 


0.750 


Encourg Grad Wk 


0.537 


Ensur lfeii»- Gls 


0.672 


Run Univ Demo 


0.595 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.811 


Pac Univ Gov 


0.507 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Frdm 


0 , 66 h 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.753 


Stiid Pol Rights 


O.52U 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.71*^ 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 


0.606 


Maintn Quality 


0.768 


Mhtn Bal Quality 


0.528 


JIntn Quality 


0.577 
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Table 58 

Goals Within and Power Structiire Across 
Chairmen of Department 

Student -Expres s ive 

Dvlp Stud Objct 0.596 

Student "Inst rumental 

Train Scholrshp O.818 

Stud Careers -0.7^1 

Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas 0.477 

Assist Citizens -0.518 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0.622 

Applied Research -0.483 

Adaptation 

Sat Area Needs -O.66O 

Keep Costs Down -0.668 

Maintn Fav Apprsl -0.759 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.509 

Management 

Will of Facility 0.699 

Run Univ Demo 0.545 

Just Rewd Prof 0.663 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty 0.621 

Prov Stud Activ -0.574 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0.683 

Position 

Maintn Quality 0.683 
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What is a university like when chairmen are perceived to he powerful persons? 

a. 

They are places in which'^students^ intellect has been cultivated and in which he 
has been encouraged to develop objectivity about himself and in which both his 
right to Inquire and to advocate politicetl subjects are assured d It is a place 
which is run democratically and which sees its mission as that of disseminating new 
ideas whatever those ideas might be and preserving the cultural heritage as well* 
Pv^e research is important. At the same time there is little concern with satisfy- 
ing the needs of the geographic area or with keeping costs down. The university 
is quite exclusive with reference to whom it lets in, so far as students are 
concerned. There is strong attention to seeing to it that the will of the faculty 
prevails in important decisions and that the faculty is directly involved in \mi- 
versity government, A strong attempt is made to see to it that professors are 
rewarded in accord with their contributions to their disciplines rather than to the 
university, in which academic freedom is protected and the efforts of the professor 
to advance his career are facilitated. It is a place which tries to keep up to 
date and to maintain quality of all kinds, as well as a balance. On the whole most 
professors ought to find this a desirable place in which to work. 

When one examines the situation within universities as shown in Tablets# 
the situation is much the same except that training students in scholarship and 
creative activities emerges as one of the top goals at such universities and the 
emphasis on prepailng students for useful careers is not found — quite the reverse. 
So too there is a de-emphasis on the extension goals or assisting citizens and doing 
applied research. The terrible trio is present as usual and negatively related to 
the power of the chairman. 

Faculty 

The power of the faculty is a subject of obvious interest. To some extent it 
was the widespread belief on the part of members of the faculty that they have 
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relatively little power that helped to stimulate the study that we are doing. Our 
interviews indicate and the literature emphasizes the theme that the faculty are 
little interested in administering the university or even in formulating policy. 

At least they usually do not wish to take the time that it requires. Administrators 
oiPten speak of the "working faculty", those members of the faculty who are willing 
to seirve on committees and to assist in policy making activities. In any case it 
is worth asking what universities are like in which the faculty do have power and 
whether there is anything distinctive about them. 

VJhen we look at the findings as shown in Tables 59 end ^-'0, what is striking 
is how similar the goal structiare is to the picture for chairmen. Host of the 
same goals are emphasized although there are some new ones. The student-instrumental 
goal of training persons for scholarship and research turns up here where it did 
not in places in which chairmen were powerful. The will of the faculty is here 
but it was in the case of the chairman also. In fact the management goals are 
identical in the two cases as are the motivation goals and practically all of the 
position goals. 

Perhaps it is not surprising that faculty end chairmen should parallel each 

other so closely since the chairmen are, after all, tmd usually do regard themselves 

as members of the faculty as well. It will be recalled that chairmen as a group 

/Vo 

are perceived as having'^more power than faculty in general. But what our findings 
suggest is that, whatever the ease is generality, those places where faculty do 
have power are places much like those in which the chairmen are perceived as having 
power and not very different from those in which deans are. Certainly it is a 
better place for the faculty when the faculty have power. However our findings 
suggest that professors would probably attain much the same goals in those univer- 
sities in which deans have power also. 
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Students, Parents » Citizens « and Alumni 

When we came to examine what kinds of goal structures were associated with the 
relative power of students, parents, citizens and alumnJ , we drew silmost a tota3. 
blank. The major reason is that all of these are regarded as having so little 
power that the power is practically a constant and in that sense is like the power 
of the president. Consequently we are forced to conclude that those concerned 
about the power of these groups have little basis for alarm* Given their present 
state of low power they do not have any impact on the university except on certain 
scattered goals. For example such little difference as there is in student power 
is shown to be related to the will of the faculty as a goal and the place of 
students in university government. The latter is a predictible finding, but the 
number of findings is so small in number that it could easily be due to chance. The 
power of the oft -feared alumni was found to be related to the goal that involved 
assisting students in upward mobility, ensuring th<i confidence of validating groups 
and providing student activities as well as producing the well rounded student. 

These are what one would predict but they are very small in number and hardly amount 
to much support for those that believe that alumni are evil geniuses operating 
behind the scenes subverting the goals of the university. 

Goals and the Power Structure: Power Considered Intejmally 

We turn our attention next to an analysis of the extent to which different 
power structures are associai;ed with different kinds of goal structures, but this 
time, whenever we are talking about power we are always .taking about the way in 
which a given power group or person compares to others eit that university. Thus 
when we talk about the regents and we are compeuring places in which the regents 
have a high amount of power with those in which the regents have a low amount of 
power, what we mean is not the regents at a given university in comparison with 
the regents at other universities, but the regents in coii^arlson with legislators. 
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Table 59 

Goals and Porter Structure 
Across Universities 
Faculty 

Student-Expressive 

Stud Intellect 0.1*76 

Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 0.564 

Student-Instrumental 

Stud Taste -0.495 

Train Scholrshp 0.528 

Stud Careers -0.544 

Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas 0.537 

Presrv Heritage 0.452 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0.589 

Adaptation 

Keep Costs Dovn -0.526 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.474 

Manafgement 

Will of Facility 0.946 

Ensur Univ Gls O.506 

Run Iftiiv Demo 0.821 

Just Rewd Prof O.68O 

Fac Univ Govrn 0.878 

Motivation 

Protet Acd Frdm 0,803 

Maxim Opportunty 0,775 

Stud Pol Rights 0.656 

Stud Rgt Inquir O.766 

Position 

Keep up to Date 0.446 

Maintn Quality 0.594 

Maintn Quality 0.456 
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Table 60 

Goals Within and Power Structure Across 

Faculty 

Student ^Expres s ive 

Well Roimd Stud -0,637 

Student-Instrumental 

Gv Stud Sue Fac -O.52U 

Stud Grad Citizen -0.6UU 

Stud Ceureers -0.703 

Direct Service 

Provd Spec Tmg -0,601 

Dissemnt Ideas 0,503 

Assist Citizens -0.526 

Research 

Do Pure Research 0,595 

Applied Research -0,598 

Adaptation 

Sat Area Needs -0,57^ 

Keep Costs Down -0,639 

Maintn Fav Apprsl -0,84i 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.501 

Management 

Will of Faculty O.965 

Run Univ Demo 0,836 

Fac Univ Govern 0,833 

Keep Harmony -1,000 

Undrgrad Inst -1,000 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty 0,735 

Stud Pol Rights 0.830 

Prov Stud Activ -0,566 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0,718 

Protet Acd Frdm .1,000 



Position 



c 
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state govermnent, deans of graduate schools and so forth at that particular uni- 
versity. This therefore is an internal analysis so far as power is concerned. In 
each case we wish to compare how those places in which regents are ranked high in 
comparison to other power groups at that university affect the goals of the 
university when those goals in turn are compared across universities and when the 
goals are compared to other goals at that particular university. The first is the 
external analysis of the goals and the second the internal analysis as will he 
recalled. As before our tables will be presented in pairs with the external analysis 
first and then the internal analysis next. 

Regents 

^en we compare regents to other potential powerholders at each university 
and try to relate places where regents have different powers to the goal structure, 
we obtain no findings at all. The reason is simply that at all 68 universities 
regents, when compared to other powerholders, were placed in the top third among 
the powerholders. In other words, power of the regents, intema3.1y considered, 
is a constant and consequently will not be found to be related to goals. 

Legislators 

The data on the power of legislators, in comparison to other power groups, 
are presented in Tables 6l and 62. 
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Table 6l 



Goals Across and Power Stri>cture Within 

Legislators 



Student -Expre s si ve 



Stud Intellect 
Af f ct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ojb 


-0.693 

-0.60l^ 

-0.618 


Student-Instrumental 




Train Scholarshp 
Stud Careers 


-O.5U7 

0.469 


Direct Service 




Dissemnt Ideas 
Assist Citizens 


-0.527 

0.648 


Research 





Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


0.767 


Sat Area Needs 


0.630 


Keep Costs Down 


0.562 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


-0.840 


Management 


Encourg Grad Wk 


-0.622 


Keep Harmony 


0.480 


Stud Univ Govm 


0.582 


Undrgrad Instr 


0.585 


Motivation 


Protct Acd Prdm 


-0.620 


Maxim Opportunty 


-0.62U 


Prov Stud Activ 


O.ilSl 


Stud Rgt Inq.uir 


-0.5*»7 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 


-0.469 


Maintn Quality 


-0.512 


Preserv Char act 


-0.487 


Incrs U Prestige 


-0.649 


Mhtain Quality 


-0.478 



Table 62 

Goals and Power Structure 
Within Universities 
Legislators 

Student-Expressive 

Stud Intellect 
Affct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 

Student-Instrumental 
Stud Careers 



Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas 
Assist Citizens 



Research 

Applied Research 



Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area Needs 
Keep Costs Down 
Mntn Fav Apprsl 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 

Management 



Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty 
Prov Stud Activ 

Position 




0.782 

0.665 

0,708 



0.673 



0.5li* 

0.625 



0.5i*0 



0.766 

0.558 

0.623 

0.767 

0.92h 



0.597 

O.61U 
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It can be seen from tables 6l and 62 that the power of the legislators in 
comparison to other potential powerholders clearly makes a difference in the goal 
structure of the university. In those places in which the legislators tend to be 
ranked high in comparison to other powerholders the university is likely to be a 
place which) in comparison to other universities, emphasises preparing students 
for useful careers, t sisting local citizens with their problems, educating all 
students to the utmost rather than being selective (the latter has a Gamma of -.8Uo) 
satisfying local area needs, keeping costs down, keeping harmony, being concerned 
with undergraduate instruction, involving students in the government of the 
university* Equally impressive are the minus relationships* We find that places 
in which legislators are powerful are definitely not places in which student 
intellect is cultivated, in which attempts are made to affect the student permanent- 
ly, or to develop student objectivity* €fciai^nverse direction to what we have 
called the ’’terrible trio” elsewhere* Places in which legislators are strong are 
also likely to be places which definitely de-emphasize research, encouraging 
students to get training in research or scholarship, or in disseminating original 
ideas to the surrounding area* Academic freedom is a casualty as is providing 
opportunity for the faculty to develop or for the students right to inquire (while 
student activities are provided for) . All of the positional goals suffer — 
keeping up to date, maintaining quality, prestige, and preserving the universities 
character* 

When we look at the situation internally as far as legislators are concerned 
the picture is much the same (academic freedom does not occur as a relationship 
because, as before, it is in the top third among goals and keeping harmony does not 
occur because it is in the bottom third) * We note however that positional goals 

A/o 

vanish altogether* This means that there is relationship within the university 
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comps-red to other goals so far as the power of the legislators are concerned. 

Within universities these positional goals may he in the top, middle or bottom third 
whatever the power of the legislator. The legislators do not have this effect 
within the university although they do affect them in comparisons across univer- 
sities . 

Private Agencies 

The data on private agencies are presented in Tables 63 and 6^. Here 
private agencies are compared as powerholders to other possible powerholders . 

Private agencies refers to sources of large private grants or endowments. 



Table 63 



Goals (2) and Power Structure (2) 
Private Agencies 



Student -Expres sive 

Stud Intellect 
Aff ct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 

Student -Instrumental 


0.76T 

0.8l6 

O.6U9 


Train Scholrshp 


O.6U1 


Stud Career 


-0.65*» 


Direct Service 


Assist Citizens 


-0.783 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.519 


Applied Research 


-0,5i^3 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.900 


Sat Area Reeds 


-0.695 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.571 


Mntn Pav Apprsl 


-0.5^*9 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.7^5 


Ensur Conf 


0 . 3 k 3 


Management 


Encourg Grad 


0.692 


Keep Hamony 


-0.703 


Stud Univ Govrn 


-0.71*8 


Undrgrad Instr 


-0.603 


Motivation 


Protect Acd Prdm 


0.539 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.509 


Prov Stud Activ 


-O.59I* 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.531 


Posit ivon 


iners U Prestg 


0.509 
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Table 6U 



Goals (2) and Power Structure (2) 
Private Agencies 



Student-Expressive 



Stud Intellect 
Dvlp Stud Ob jet 


0.898 

0.8iil 


Student-Instrumental 




Train Scholrshp 
Stud Careers 


O.lhS 

-0.625 


Direct Service 




Presrv Heritapre 
Assist Citir.ens 
Comm Cult Ldshp 


0.6U0 

-0.695 

-0.519 


Research 




Applied Research 


-0.653 


Adaptation 




Encourg Grad \Jk 
Educ to Utmost 
Mhtn Pav Apprsl 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.666 

-0.T79 

-0.598 

0.813 


Management 




Motivation 




Maxim Opportunty 
Prov Stud Activ 


0.603 

-0.652 



Position 



o 

ERIC 
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The characteristic clustering that we have begun to see manifesto itself 
here as well. We observe the same three student-expressive goals all correlated 
positively with this source of power (student intellect, affect student permanently, 
and develop student objectivity) together with training students in scholarship 
and methods of research. This group of four tends to be found in situations where 
the terrible trio are found negatively associated with the variable under investiga- 
tion (educate to utmost, satisfy area needs, keep costs down) and usually along 
with that of maintaining the favorable appraisal of validating groups. We observe 
here a negative relationship with ensure the confidence of those that pay the bills 
which is understandable in places in which private sources of large grants are 
important. This is a validating measure too. 

I'Jhere sources of large private grants or endowment " are important there is 
little concern with keeping harmony or involving the student in university govern- 
ment or undergraduate instruction or providing a full round of student activity. 

On the other hand academic freedom is important as providing a maximim opportimity 

iO\r 

for the facjulty to develop in their own way. On the whole we see a collection ^ 
goal stinicture which most faculty would find agreeing with their point of view. It 
should be noted however that the expressive goals are not associated with a liberal 
education. They are more strictly the neirrower classical education involving 
emphasis on developing the mind. 

When we look at the way goals compare to one another within universities as 
shown in the second table, the picture is essentially the same with, as usual 
a smaller number of relationships. As before this is partly accounted for by the 
narrower variation possible within the university as compared to across universities. 
Thus for example while doing pure research is important at places where sources 
of large private grants or endowments are perceived as having a lot of say in 
comparison to other powerholders , within the university pure research is not 
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necessarily in the top third of the goals emphasized at that university* Although 
applied research is likely to be in the bottom third, the management goals drop 
out altogether which again does not mean that they are unimportant but sinroly that 
they may or may not be emphasized in comparison to others at that institution* 

Federal Government 

Findings here were almost completely absent* This does not appear to be due 
to any maldistribution. It simply means that when the Federal government is 
compered as a powerholder to other potential powerholders the relative position of 
the Federal govei^ent simply does not affect the goal structure of the university. 

State Government 

Although the Federal government'^ a relative power, compared to other power- 
holders, did not seem to affect the goal structure of the university the situation 
is altogether different with the state government (as we found with our earlier 
Einalysis of power structure). Here we are not comparing \iniversitic5s to one another, 
but the state government in comparison say to the power of deans or the power of 
presidents or other groups. As may be seen in Tables 65 and 66 the pictxare for 
state government is much like that for the legislators. 




Table 65 



Goals (2) and Power Structure (2) 
State Government 



Student-Expressive 



Stud Intellect 
Stud Character 
Af f ct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob jet 

Student-Instrumental 


-0.690 

-0.535 

-0.677 

-0.566 


Train Scholarshp 


-0.589 


Stud Career 


0.606 


Direct Service 




Assist Citizens 


O.52U 


Research 





Adaptation 




Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area needs 
Mntn Pav Apprsl 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.662 

0.656 

0.510 

-0.733 


Management 




Encourg Grad 'Wk 
Keep Harmony 
Stud Univ Govm 
Undrf^rad Instr 


-O.6U7 

0.527 

0.516 

0.543 


Motivation 




Protet Acd Predm 
Maxim Opportunty 
Stud Rgt Inquir 


-0.587 

-0.538 

-0.530 


Position 




Keep Up to Date 
Presrv Character 
iners U Prestige 
Mntain Quality 


-0.492 

-0.498 

-0.624 

-0.521 



w 



I 



I 



I 
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Table 66 

Goals (2) and Power Structure (2) 
State Government 



I 


Student-Expressive 
Stud Intellect 


-0.810 




Stud Character 


-0.559 




Af f ct Stud Perm 


-0 . 636 


I 


Dvlp Stud Ob,^ct 


-0.7i^0 




Student-Instrumental 
Stud Careers 


0.657 




Direct Service 






Comm Cult Ldshp 


-0.508 






Research 






Applied Research 


0.588 


tfe; » 

r:*" Pj, 


Adaptation 

Educ to Utmost 


0.513 


V 


Sat Area Needs 


0.529 




Keep Costs Down 


0.526 




Mntn Pav Apprsl 


0.715 


\C 3K 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 




tn 9> 


Mana^?ement 




IC # 


Motivation 






Maxim Opportunty 


-O.5U9 




Prov Stud Acti'V 


0.6U3 



/n 

H |i 



ERIC 
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The trio of intellectual goals is negaJ$jrely associated with the power of the state 
government and in addition student character as a goal is negatively associated 
as is trained scholarship which tends to he found with these intellectual goals. 

In contrast the trio of adaptation goals is positively related to the power of the 
state government. So too, goals such as keeping harmony, and undergraduate 
instruction become important in places in which the state government is considered 
important. Going by the boards are keeping to date, preserving character, 
prestige* maintaining quality# 

When we look at how goals stack up in comparison to one another, the picture 
is similar: the same four student expressive goals show up negatively related 

so that they tend to be in the bottom third. Applied research turns up for the 
first time in this cotsparison and is found in the top third typically. The trio 
of adaptation goals remains in the top third and being selective about stucients 

drops “to tha Tuottom tliird# 

Presidents and Vice»Presidents 

When comparisons were made to determine the impact of the relative power 
(internally considered) of these officials, we turned up practically no findings. 

The reason was the same as in our previous analysis: both of these persons tend 

are rated in the top third of powerholders at aU universities. In the case of 
the presidents they are always ih the top third and in the ease of the vice- 
presidents they are in the top third in 6U out of 68 universities. 

Deans of Graduate Schools 

With deans of graduate schools we obtained only one relationship namely a 
negative one with student political rights. This result however cannot be attributed 
to the possibility that the deans of graduate schools were a constant because they 



rioovie ftf* srftduate schools before. 



.:|i 

j !! 



li 

i! 



er|c 



were not. Instead, as we found when we 
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the relative power of these deans dof^s not seem to he associated with any distinct- 
ive goal structure. 

Deans of Liberal Arts 

\^en we examined deans of liberal arts in comparison to other deans as well 
as other powerholders , we obtain the results shown in Tables 67 and 68 . 

D 



o 

ERIC 
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Table 67 



Goals (2) and Power Structure (2) 
Deans of Liberal i^rts 

Student «Expres s ive 

Stud Intellect 0.758 

Affct Stud Perm O.716 

Dv-ip stud ObJ 0.616 

S tudent ^I nstrument al 
Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas 0*518 

Presrv Heritage 0.613 

Assist Citizens -0.533 

Research 

A daptation 

Acc Gd Stud Onl 0.550 

Management 

Motivation 

Protct Acd Frdm 0.5^7 

Stud Pol Rights 0.516 

Prov Stud Activ -0.526 

Stud Rgt Inquir O.6U0 

Position 

Maintn Quality 0.530 

Maintn Quality O.5U7 
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Table 68 

Goals (2) and Power Structure 
Deans of Liberal Arts 

Student-Expres s ive 

Stud Intellect 
Affct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob jet 

Student-Instrumental 
Stud Career 

Direct Service 

Presrv Heritage 
Assist Citizens 

Research 



Adaptation 



Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area Needs 
Mntn Fav Apprsl 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 



Management 



Motivation 

Prov Stud Activ 
Stud Rgt Inquir 
Protet Acd Frdra 

Position 




( 2 ) 



0.590 

0.T23 

0.773 



0.650 



0.5^9 

-0.622 



-0.51U 

-0.570 

-0.6U2 

0 . 55 ^+ 



-0.593 

0.6U6 

1.000 
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We find a configuration which is dis'tinctive. It overlaps somewhat the picture for 
situations in which private soui‘ces of funds are important but not consistently. 

To begin with we see that the trio of intellectueO. goals are important as the dean 
of liberal arts power compared to other deans goes up, and so too is the goal of 
disseminating ideas and preserving the heritage. Being selective about students 
and protecting academic freedom and student political rights as well as their right 
to act become important. So too is qualit3»- an important goal. However we do not 
find any relationship to pure research as a goal, nor is our terrible trio present 
at all. This means that whether one has powerful deans of liberal arts in comparison 
to other deans does affect certain of the intellectual goals and motivational and 
positional goals, but does not affect adaptation goals. 

On the other hand when we look at the picture within imiversities by goals, 
we get the familiar picture for here the trio of adaptation goaJ^s do turn up all 
negatively related, which means that they tend to be found in the bottom third. 

This means then that when deans of liberal arts become more powerful than other 
deans they do not affect the relative emphasis on these adaptation goals as between 
universities but they certainly affect them within the university in comparison to 
other goals. The situation is one to cause them to drop into the bottom third. 

Deans of Professional Schools 

Here we attain a surprising result. It may be recalled that in our discussion 
of deans of professional schools in the earlier analysis, that powerful deans were 
associated with much the same kind of goals as found in those universities in which 
there are powerm deane of liberal arts. This is not at all the case when we 
compare deans of professional schools not with deans of other universities but with 
other deans at the university. Here we obtain no findings at all so far as goal 
structure is concerned. This may be interpreted to mean that when the power of 
deans of professional schools is high at a university compared to what it is at 
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other tahi‘'!r^rsities that the goals are intellectual and much the same as one finds 
when deaais of liberal arts are powerful. On the other hand when the power of deans 
of professional schools rises above that of other deans or other powerholders at 
the TmiversitYa no distinctive power structure can be seen. This means that 
whether such deans are powerful or not student expressive goals may be emphasized. 
Or the adaptation goals may be emphasized. Thiere is simply no relationship. 

One must be cautious therefore in interpreting our earlier finding that 
powerful deans of professional schools are associated with much the same values 
as those in which there are powerful deans of liberal arts. This is only true 
across maiversities and is not at all generalizable within universities. That 
does not mean of course that having powerful deans of professional schools are 
either undesirable or desirable. One can find given goal structiares whatever the 
power of the deans of profess sional (schools . 

Cltairmen of PepartmentB ^ 

Wtien we examine the relative power of chairmen of departments within uni- 
versities we obtained practically no significant findings. This occurs because in 
65 of the 67 universities chairmen of departments are rated as medium in power 
(in two they are rated low). *thus this value again is a constant which results in 
no findings. 

Faculty 

The findings for faculty are preserited in Tables 69 and 70, 



Table 69 



Goals (1) and Power Structure (2) 
Faculty 

Student~E3CT)ressive 

Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 0.666 

Student-Instrumental 
Di rect Service 

I I W - TT 1 — 

> 

Research 

Adaptation 

Management 

Run Univ Demo 0,83^ 

Fac Univ Govrn 0.935 

Will of Faculty 1.000 

Motivation 

Protet Acd Prdm 0«76U 

Maxim Opportunty 0.368 

Stud Pol Rgts 0.868 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0.868 

Position 



Keep Up to Date 



0.709 
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Table 70 

Goals (2) and Power Structure (2) 
Faculty 

Student-Expressive 



Student-Instrumental 

Stud Good Citizen 0,790 

Train Scholarshp 1.000 

Direct Service 

Research 

Adaptation 

Sat ARea Needs -0,727 

Mntn Fav Apprsl —0,791 

Management 

Will of Faculty 0,938 

Run Ifciv Demo 0,912 

Undrgrad Instr -O.952 

Fac Univ Govrn 0,917 

Motivation 

Maxim Opportunty 0,793 

Devlp Pride Univ -0,701 

Stud Pol Rights o!819 

Stud Rgt Inquir 0,682 

Position 



CHAPTER 9 



COMPARISON OP ADMINISTRATORS WITH FACULTY 

In this chapter we address ourselves to the question of the nature of the 
differences between administrators and faculty and how large these differences are 
with references to some of our key variables. We concern ourselves first with the 
question of whether the administrators and the facultj»- differ and how they see the 
university goals. Throughout our report we have made use of a composite measure 
of estimating goals. It is therefore very important to know whether there are any 
critical differences between administrators and faculty as groups. For if there are 
some clear patterned differences, then a given goal emphasis at a university may 
reflect the views of the administrators or the views of the faculty and may have 
been biased. 

The second consideration in this chapter is with the question of whether 
administrators and faculty differ in what they think goals ought to be. Our findings 
in chapter 7 show that administrators do have more power than the faculty. The 
question to which we address ourselves here is: does this make a difference? They 

do have more power but do they use this power in ways contrary to what the faculty 
would like? One measure is the extent to which their views of the goals of what 
the university ought to be differ from those of the faculty. We examine this 
question. 

Lastly we consider the question of whether administrators differ from faculty 
in their background. Does administration tend to attract a different kind of person? 
We seek to answer this question within the limits of the background data that we 
were able to secure from oiar respondents. 

Administrators Compared to Faculty In Perceptions of the Goals of the 

U niversity 



In Table 71 we have presented the major findings in this inquiry. 
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question of whether the administrators and the faculty differ and how they see the 
university goals. Throughout our report we have made use of a composite measure 
of estimating goals. It is therefore very important to know whether there are any 
critical differences between administrators and faculty as groups. For if there are 
some clear patterned differences# then a given goal emphasis at a university may 
reflect the views of the administrators or the views of the faculty and may have 
been biased. 

The second consideration in this chapter is with the question of whether 
administrators and faculty differ in what they think goals ought to be. Our findings 
in chapter 7 show that administrators do have more power than the faculty. The 
question to which \re address oui’selves here is: does this make a difference? They 

do have more power but do they use this power in ways contrary to what the faculty 
would like? One measure is the extent to which their views of the goals of what 
the university ought to be differ from those of the faculty. We examine this 
question. 

Lastly we consider the question of whether administrators differ from faculty 
in their background. Does administration tend to attract a different kind of person? 
We seek to answer this question within the limits of the backgro\ind data that we 
were able to secure from our respondents. 

Administrators Compared to Faculty in Perceptions of the Goals of the 

University 



In Table 71 we have presented the major findings in this inquiry 
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Goals Seen As More 
By Administrators 



Hold Our Staff 
Will of Faculty 
Protect Acd Frdm 
Devlp Fac Lylty 
Stud Intellect 
Stud Character 
Just Rewd Inst 
Stud Pol Rights 
Run Univ Demo 
Stud Good Citizen 
Dvlp Stud Objct 
Stud Rgl/ Inquir 
Mntain Quality 



Table 71 



nportant 






Stud Taste 
Dissemnt Ideas 
I!axim Opportunty 
Devlp Pride Uni 
Keep Up to Date 
Af fct Stud Perm 
Train Scholrshp 
Presrv Heritage 
Ensur Univ Gls 
Maintn Quality 
Well Round Stud 
Just Rewd Prof 
Fac Univ Govrn 



Goals Showing Ho Appreciable 
Difference In Perceived ' 
Importance 



Encourg Grad Wk 
Educ to Utmost 
Keep Harmony 
Sat Area Needs 
Stud Univ Govrn 
Stud Sue Fac 
Do Pure Research 
Keep Costs Down 
Mntn Bal Qualty 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 
Comm Cult Ldshp 
Undrgrad Instr 
iners U Prestige 



Provd Spec Trng 
Presrv Character 
Assist Citizens 
Mhtn Fav Apprsl 
Stud Careers 
Applied Research 
Ensur Confidne 
Prov Stud Activ 
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to feel the university is doing more to protect academic freedom than the faculty 
is likely to feel. 

As one looks down the list of goals they are for the most part what one would 
expect. In general it is quite understandable that faculty will be more dissatisfied 
with attempts to hold staff since it is the faculty that gets hurt. The admin- 
istration is likely to take the broad view and feel the important thing is the 
'Overall strength of the university. Eence the loss of staff in one part may be 
offset by an addition to staff in another part. 

Developing faculty loyalty is not surprising as a perception of the adminis- 
tration in comparison to the faculty and is to some extent the obverse of the 
"hold oui‘ staff’’ goal. The student intellect and student character goals as well 
as student objectivity we have seen a number of times as a trio which tend to be 
that the faculty think are more important. It is not surprising then that the 
faculty feel less is being done to pursue those goals than does the adrainistrat->*on. 

ly 

Similar 'the same argument follows with the "maintain quality" goal. 

In spite of these differences it must be emphasized that the actual differences 
are very slight. They correspond to a very low gamma (less than .176). Elsewhere 
in this report 5 /'"c^sidered gammas that low to be worth paying attention to. In 
general we can than infer that our measures of how imiversities are perceived 
represent accurately the views of administration and faculty equally well. 

Office By Goa l 

We made a second attempt to see whether administrators and faculty differ 
in how they see the goals of the university. The results are presented in 
Table 72. 



same 
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As may be seen the great majority of goals were perceived as being of the 
order of importance bjr both faculty and administrators. In the case of 3^ of 
the U 7 goals we were not able to discover even a very small difference in the way 
in which these goals sure perceived. The goals listed therefore are apparently 
perceived as being either of great, medium or little importance equally by the 
faculty or the administrators. Consequently no question of the value of a 
composite measure comes up with any of these goals. 

The 13 goals that did show some difference are listed in the first column. 

It is essential to point out however that our measure of difference was Goodman 
and Kruskal*s gamma, in which the administrators are considered "higher’* than 
faculty, A minus finding therefore implies that a. goal is considered more important 
by the faculty; a plus finding indicates a goal is considered more important by 
the administration them the faculty. However only if the gamma was of considerable 
size are we Justified in considering that a difference exists. We took all of 
our gammas and split the distribution in thirds. The goals that are listed as 
being considered more important by the facult:/ are those that were negative and 
exceeded a gamma of .176. This is a very low gamma . Thus even the goals that 
were considered more important by the faculty were only considered so to a very 
small extent. In sum, the overall pictiire is one of very little difference, but 
with the 13 goals, such slight difference as is found tends to be in favor of the 
administrators , 

The 13 goals listed in the first column tend to be perceived as somewhat more 
important by the administration than by the faculty. This does not mean that we 
are comparing what each group thought ought to be the case . That analysis follows 
in the next section. Here we are simply comparing what is in fact the case. This 
means then that on the goal of "held our staff" , administrators are inclined to 
think that the university is doing more about holding its staff than the faculty 
is. So too, on "protect academic freedom". Here also the administration is likely 
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Table 72 



Goals Seen As More Important 
By Higher Ranking Persons 






Hold Our Staff 
Will of Faculty 
Protct Acd Frdm 
Stud Intellect 
Dissemnt Ideas 
Just Rewd Inst 
Stud Pol Rights 
Run Univ Demo 
Stud Good Citizn 
Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 
Fac Univ Govrn 
Stud Rgt Inquir 
ftotain Quality 



X Devlp Fac Lylty 
Stud Character 
Stud Taste 
Maxim Opportunty 
Devlp Pride univ 
Keep Up to Date 
Af fet Stud Perm 
Train Scholarship 
Presrv Heritage 
Ensur Univ Gls 
Maintn Quality 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 
Just Rewd Prof 



Goals Showing No Appreciable 
Difference In Perceived Impoarbance . 



Encourg Grad Wk 
Keep Harmony 
Stud Univ Govrn 
Presrv Charactr 
Stud Sue Fac 
Do Pure Research 
Keep Costs Down 
Well Round Stud 
Undrgrad Instr 
Comm Cult Ldshp 
Prov Stud Activ 
iners U Prestig 



Provd Spec Trng 
Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area Weeds 
Assist Citizens 
Jtotn Fav Apprsl 
Mntn Bal Quality 
Ensur Confidnee 
Applied Research 
Stud Careers 



« 
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Here we break the administration down into the individual categories chairmen, 
deans, vice-presidents, presidents and see whether there is any difference by rank 
in the importance of goals as perceived. Again we have very small differences 
none of them exceeding a Gamma of .138. In general then we can infer there is no 
tendency for perceived goal importance to vary by rank. 

Goal Values Related to Office Held 

An important question revolved about whether administrators believed that the 
goals ought to be any different from the way in which faculty believe they ought 
to be. As we have said repeatedly even though it is clear that administrators do 
have definitely more power than the faculty, this is not a cause for concern on the 
part of the faculty or for others who are concerned about academic values provided 
administrators share the same academic values. We have tried to get at this in 
two ways by seeing whether goal values vary as one moves up the status ladder from 
faculty thro’iigh chairman, dean and so on and secondly by conparing administrators 
as a group with the faculty. The comparison of lower administrators and faculty 
with hired administrators is presented in Table 73. 
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Table 73 



Office By Goal Value Measure 
Across Universities 

Rise With Rank 

Hold Our Staff 
Mitain Quality 
Devlp Fac Lylty 
Stud Character 
Devlp Pride Univ 
Affct Stud Perm 
Preserv Heritage 
Sat Area Heeds 
Keep Costs Down 
Just Rewd Instr 
Stud Good Citizn 
Ensur Confidnce 
Prov Stud Activ 
Incrs U Prestige 




Fall With Rank 

Maximum Opportunty 
Will of Faculty 
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Of the table of ^7 goals only l6 showed any relationship at all to rank. 

Those that did are listed in the table. Fourteen of the l6 tend to rise with rank. 
This means that presidents, vice-presidents, and deans as compared for example to 
chairmen and faculty tend to rate as goals that ought to be given more attention 
those listed there. As can be seen most of them are, predictively, f=?upport goals. 
It is not then surprising at all that persons responsible for the support activity 
should believe that they ought to be given more importance. On the other hand we 
see that near the bottom, that is the faculty and chairmen, there is the feeling 
that more opportunity should be given to the faculty to pursue what is neeessaiy 
to advance their careers and that the will of the faculty should prevail in major 
decisions. 

It must be emphasized that the gammas associated with these relationships are 
all very low indeed practically all of them being of the order of ,15 or lower 
and only one going over point two (maximum opportunity for the faculty). Conse- 
quently considering the size of the gammas which we have grown accustomed to in our 
across classification analysis in previous chapters, we are certainly stretching 
matters to call these differences worth paying attention to at all. I think the 
conclusion could be defended that there is no difference in the values of admin- 
istrators as one moves up the ladder 

The comparison of administrators xdth faculty is made in Table 7^» 
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The findings are practically identical with those in which we compared higher 
ranking administrators with those further down. Here we see again the differences 
are very small Indeed with gammas even smaller than those obtained in the previous 
analysis. Such differences exist as again what one would have predicted given the 
position of administrators and their responsibilities. Again a fair conclusion is 
that the values of administrators do not differ significantly from the values of 
faculty. 

The Personal Backgrounds of Administrators As Compared To Facility 
An important q.uestion as we have suggested is whether administrators tend as 
a group to be any different from faculty in their background. Quite apart from 
their values, one might predict that perhaps their values will ^change in time if 
their backgrounds are different. We performed the same kind of analysis here as 
we did for goal values. We first attempted to see whether there was any variation 
as one moved up the ladder. Then we made a straight comparison of administrators 
with faculty. The results are presented in Tables 75 and 76. 
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Table 75 



Administrators — Faculty By Personal Background Variables 



Variables Higher for Administrators 



Older 

More likelj'- Lutheran, Congregational or Episcopalian than 
Catholic or Jewish 
More income from consulting 
More income from writing 
Higher total income 
Higher education 

More likely divorced, separated or widowed 



Variables Higher for Faculty 

More females 
More nonwhites 

Father more likely born outside U.S. 

More likely born in urban area 
More likely born outside U.S. 

More likely lived in urban area or abroad as youth 
Received degree more recently 
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Table 76 



Office By Personal Backgroimd Variables 



Variables ^ich Rise As Rank Rises 



Higher administrators older 
Higher administrators more likely to be 
Congregational or Episcopalian than 
Total income 

Higher administrators more likely to be 
or widowed 



Lutheran, 

Catholic or Jewish 
divorced, separated 



Variables Which Fall As Rank Rises 

Lower administrators more likely to be female 
Lower administrators more likely to be non-white 
Lower administrators fathers more likely to come from 
outside the U.S. 

Lived as you lower administrators more likely to have 
lived outside U.S. 

Lower administrators more likely to be recent degree recipient 
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Some differences are evident though none of them are such to suggest that 
there are any striking differences between administrators either those higher up 
from those further doim or administrators as compared to faculty. When we compare 
higher ranking with lower ranking administrators we find that higher ranking 
administrators are older (hardly surprising) that they are more likely to be Lutheran, 
Congregational or Episcopalian than they are Catholic or Jewish (a situation which 
probably prevails in a great many organizations suggesting the greater ease of 
mobility of those protestant denominations than of the Catholic or Jewish groups) 
and higher in total income. Finding that higher administrators are more likely to 
be divorced, separated or widowed is almost certainly a reflection of their greater 
age. At least any other interpretation would surely demand a more intensive study 
of the private lives of administrators than we have been able to carry out. 

In the bottom half of the table we see those variables which tend to be more 
common among lower ranking persons. Thus such females as are found are likely to 
be found among lower administrators rather than higher administrators, such negroes, 
Japanese or Chinese as are found at all will be also not likely found among the 
higher administrators. Lower administrators are more likely to come from cities, to 
have been born outside the U.S. and to have lived as a youth outside the U.S. and 
to have received their degrees more recently. 

When administrators are compared directly to faculty we see the results which 
are recorded in the second table. They are practically identical with those which 
relate personal background variables to rank. Administrators as compared to faculty 
are more likely to be older to be Lutheran, Congregational, or Episcopalian, to make 
more money from consulting or writing as well as total income, to have more education 
and to be more likely divorced, separated or widowed. The variable of more education 
is not surprising but may be due to the fact that chairmen are counted as adminis- 
trators and they include a high proportion of educated men of course. On the other 
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hand, it must be remembered that we are dealing with academic administrators* So 
too we find that the faculty will have more females, more non-whites, fathers who 
were born outside the U.S., more likely themselves to have been born outside the 
U,S., more likely to have lived their youth in an urban area or abroad and more 
likely to have received their degrees more recently. The latter is again the 
reflection surely of maturity. 

Putting our findings together they certainly do not add up to any Impressive 

evidence for those that claim that administrators are becoming a different breed 

Aa/J 

with a different set of attitudes. By ^ large they seem to have very similar 
backgrounds and such as exist can be 'attributed to age or maturity. By ilTlarge 
their attitudes and values seem to be very similar to those of the faculty. 
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CHAPTER 10 

ACADEMIC ADIOTISTRATORS AND UNIVERSITY GOALS: A SUMMARY 

Although there is general agreement that xmiversitles are among the key- 
institutions of our society, there appear to be marked differences of opinion 
among virtually all segments of the population as to the role and purpose of the 
university as an institution. To attempt to enumerate and classify all the view- 
points on what a university is, and how it should behave, would be a lengthy time- 
consuming task. The university as an institution functions through an organization 
or rather a complex of organizations, which represents something very different 
from the days of Mark Hopkins and the student at the two ends of the log. Various 
treatises have tried to describe the role and purpose of the university but 
remarkably few attempts have been made to systematically study the imiversity, what 
it is, and how it is administered. This is probably due to the peculiar protective 
nature of the university organization which allows many people even within the 
organization itself to hold widely divergent views, and at the same time hold fast 
to the integrity of the organization itself. The six blind men of Hindustan could 
easily have been a university president, a vice-president, a dean, two faculty 
members and an alumni president trying to derjcribe a university. 

l^ile it is true that everyone has some perception as to what a university 
is, its goals and missions, it is obvious that some people’s views are more important 
than others. This is because they have influence and power and, hence, are able 
to effect change and to set direction and procedure. Power and influence in 
universities is much more diffuse than in most other organizations and, consequently, 
it is impossible to draw strict definitions as to the nature of influence and the 
many forms that it takes. If it is assumed that power and influence accompany 



organization office, then the most likely groups upon which to focus are the 
administrators in universities. They are worthy of stu^ as a group of aecision 

makers . 

This project was focused on university administrators — their views concerning 
the goals of the university — their perceptions of the relative degrees of 
influence various groups in the university family have — their feelings about the 
workings of the formal and informal organizations of the university — and finally 
their own career patterns plus their feeling about their own Job.* We wiU readily 
admit that this is a major task but it was early decided that one could not gain 
much understanding of the entire administrative process without studying the 
sociology of universities in depth. 

The methodology we have followed is essentially empirical. When the project 
was first conceived, the possibility of drawing a selected sample of universities 
for intensive first-hand observations and analysis was considered. It soon became 
apparent, however, that very little information existed upon which to base 
objectively the choice of the sample of universities which could represent uni- 
versities beyond the schools selected for the sample. In other words, universities 
are hard to classify. It was then decided that the best approach was to design 
a mail questionnaire embracing a wide scope of subjects and try to get as much data 
as possible for analytical and reflective purposes. It is anticipated by the 
investigators that the questionnaire responses might indicate the possibility of 
intensive visitation at a few campuses for the purpose of going beyond the 
questionnaire data. 

The selection of universities was made on the basis of the following criteria. 
1) the dpctor of philosophy or equivalent degree must be offered; 2) graduate degrees 
including the Ph.D. must be granted in at least three of four major areas of study 
(humanities, biological sciences, physical sciences, and social sciences); 

•Some of these subjects, requiring special kinds of multivariate analysis, will 
be reported on in scholarly Journals in the future. 



3) doctoral degrees granted in the two least emphasized areas must come to at 
least ten percent or more of the total degrees conferred; there should be a 
liberal arts iindergraduate school or college and three or more professional schools; 
5) the institution must have conferred ten or more Ph.D.’s or other doctoral 
degrees during the years 1962-1963. These criteria are taken largely from the 
work of Bernard Berelson* and his study of graduate education in the United States . 
In general, the reason '‘or these criteria was to select a universe of schools that 
are individually broad in scope and cover the entire range of graduate, professional 
and undergraduate education. There are 7T schools which we have included in our 
study (there are actually' two more schools that meet all the criteria, namely , the 
University of Minnesota and the University of Washington in Seattle, but they are 
not included becasuse they are the> home schools of the principle investigators ) . 

A further note on the selection of schools is in order. Included in the 77 
schools were nine schools commonly classed as denominational schools in which it 
was determined that church organization and direction played a substantial role. 
While these schools met the criteria, we soon discovered in starting our analysis 
that there appeared to be such a clustering of answern to some questions so as to 
distort the findings. Consequently s we decided that we would put these schools 
aside and treat them as a special case. Further study may reveal that these schools 
are possibly not as different as we presently believe. 

We, therefore, end up with 68 universities as the major basis for our study. 

When we made the decision to use the questionnaire method for collecting data, 
we decided to include all those who in some way were connected with academic admin- 
istration. We, therefore, sent our questionnaires to presidents, vice-presidents, 

•Bernard Berelson, Graduate Education in the United States . New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, I960 
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academic deans and non-academic deans, department heads, and people classified as 
directors. We also included trustees or regents and we decided also to include 
a ten percent sample of faculty so as to compare faculty with administrators. 
Approximately l6,000 questionnaires were sent out and about 7s 500 useable replies 
have been received. By all accepted standards of mailed questionnaire returns, 
our return must be judged to be gratifying. We used only one postcard follow-up 
urging non-respondents to reply. Along with the questionnaire, each person received 
a personally typed letter from the principle investigators outlining the purpose of 
the study and asking for cooperation. It should also be mentioned that the President 
of the University of Minnesota at the time. Dr. 0. Meredith Wilson, very graciously 
wrote to his fellow presidents urging them to ask for cooperation among their 
administrative staff. The questionnaire was long (approximately 300 questions) 
and required considerable time to complete. At one state, we debated breaking it 
up into six or seven questionnaires and sending them at separate times. We finally 
decided to reject that idea, however, for many different reasons. 

The part of the questionnaire of most concern is the first section which 
deals with university goals. We were interested in two questions: first, how do 

administrators and faculty perceive of the goals as they really exist in their 
institution? We wanted people to consider not merely the statement in the catalog 
but rather the behavior of the organization itself. In other words, from the view- 
point of the respondent, what is the hierarchy of goals at their university? Second, 
we are interested in what the respondents think the goals should be, what goals are 
overemphasized, and which ones are underemphasized. The first question deals with 
reality as perceived by the respondent. The second question deals with ideals as 
conceived by the same person. By getting at both the perception and the conception, 
we thought we might develop a measure which would give a rough index of areas of 
conflict and possibly give some indication of the degree of the cooperation and 
stability in the organization. 
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From an intensive search of the literatiire, including university catalogs 
and bulletins, plus the combined ideas of the principle investigators and their 
colleagues, a list of U7 goal statements was prepared. (Table 77) The respondent 
was asked to indicate the relative importance of the goal ranging all the way from 
”of absolutely top importance” to "of no importance" with three steps in between. 

He was also asked to indicate his evaluation as to how importsbt a goal should be. 

We assigned weights of from five down to one on each answer. What we wanted was 
some rank order of priorities which administrators attach to the various goals 
rather than a black or white answer. It is readily apparent that using this system 
we can develop a rank order on each individual respondents if we wish, or we can 
develop a composite score for each individual school or a further composite score for 
all respondents from the 68 universities. Furthermore, we can develop a score for 
each individual office; e.g., presidents, or for any other measure. 

We have used the term "goal" in a rather wide sense to include eveiything 
that might be thought of as an aim or objective of an organization. In other words, 
we have avoided the problem of semantics as far as possible by being all inclusive. 
Some of the goals might be thought of as output goals commonly called the teaching, 
research, and service goals. Others might be considered as adaptation goals which 
have to do with adapting the university to the environment in which it lives. 

Still others might be known as managemf/nt goals because they deal with how the 
place is run. Then there are motivation goals, and lastly the goals of position 
having to do with increased prestige, etc. There Is always going to be some 
controversy over whether some of these statements ai'e goals or not. Herbert Simon<^ 
and others Indicate that it is indeed correct to consider goals other than output 



*See Herbert Simon, "On The Concept of Organization Goal," Admini s t r at ivs 
Science Quarterly . 8: 1»22, 1964. 
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goals as being of equal significance because the people in the organization perceive 
of them in that way. Hence, we believe that the goal of protecting academic 
freedom, for example, or the goal of maintaining the prestige position of the 
university are Just as worthy of study as the goals of research or providing each 
student with a rich educational experience. Among the many analyses which can be 
made from the goals data, we started off from the universe approach and are working 
down to more specific comparisons and analyses. First, then, we have made a 
ranking on the basis of the raw scores of all respondents (approximately 7 #200) 

on both the is" and "should" basis. The results of this ranking are found in 
Table 78. 

Mere inspection shows that the number one goal of our respondents is that of 
protecting academic freedom. They not only believe that this is the goal but they 
believe even more strongly that it should be. This may be of considerable surprise 
to many people who hav(? always asisumed that administrators did not feel as strongly 
about academic freedom as did faculty. We have not run a separate analysis of our 
faculty respondents but we^know that of the better than 7»000 respondents, over 
5,000 are classed as administrators. One can speculate a great deal about the 
meaning of this finding but there is no doubt x^hatsoever that it is an all-pervasive 
university goal to protect academic freedom. Much as academic persons squabble among 
themselves as to the meaning of the term, there seems to be little question but 

that educators in general present a united front to the non-academic world in this 
matter. 

After academic freedom, however, the rankings immediately start to change. 
Altogether there are 17 goals which are ranked higher on the "should" table than 
they are on the "is" table. Of these 17, seven are either student expressive or 
student instrumental goals, four are management goals, three are motivation goals, 
one is a positional goal and one a direct serjjce goal. We think this finding is 
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most significant "because it is a good indication of our respondents* feelings that 
universities should reorient their goals so as to pay more attention to their Job 
of providing educational opportunities for the students. The student goals that 
should be up-ranked, according to our respondents, all deal with matters of scholar- 
ship and student intellect and not with student activities. Furthermore it should 
be noted that all of the student goals were moved into the upper half of the 
rankings. Some had been there before but others were new to the upper half. 

Another upward shift between the "is” and "should" rankings that we think is 
significant deals with the subject of institutional loyalty and pride. Two goals 
that moved up in rank were: a) the development of pride in the university and 

b) the development of faculty loyalty to the institution as well as to the profes- 
sional field. While this is not completely unexpected, because many times admin- 
istrators look at faculty criticism as essentially "disloyal", the expression 
"we don't seem to pull together around" here" is often used as implied disloyalty. 

The up-ranking of the goal on faculty loyalty to the institution probably best 
expresses administrators* difficulty with faculty mobility. The case of the person 
attracted away is probably remembered more vividly than is the one that involves 
attraction to the school c We expect to get into the q.uestion of administrator and 
faculty mobility in the future but we believe that our findings here indicate that 
administrators and faculty respondents believe that it should be more Important 
to emphasize relatively "localism" rather than "cosmopolitanism" in the Gouldner* 
sense of the terms. Along this same line, one goal that was ranked sharply upward 
is the one calling for rewarding persons in accordance with their contributions to 
the institution. There evidently a feelirxg at present that universities do not 
do this to the extent they should. 



*Alvin W. Gouldner, "Cosmopolitans and Locals: Toward An Analysis of Latent 

Social Roles," Administrative Science Quarterly, 2 (1957-58), 281-306, and I»li4-U80. 
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Looking at the downward side, it is interesting to note that both research 
goals, pure and applied rese£u:’ch, dropped sharply in ranking. The actual mean 
scores did not drop (in the case of pure research even went up a little) but the .* 
rank dropped significantly. We are interpreting this to indicate the desire for 
balance. Apparently our respondents feel that the present goal structure is too 
much weighted in favor of research. As we probe further into our data, especially 
in separating the various offices of administration, we expect to find some dif- 
ferences. We know that individual universities tend to have different rankings 
for research. More will be said about that later. 

The other important down-reinking has to do with the adaptational goals and 
the positional goals j such things, for example, as maintaining a favorable appraisal 
in the eyes of accrediting bodies and other professional associations, or the goal 
of insuring confidence among those w.io supply the funds. Administrators who have 
been active in accrediting know that schools spend a great deal of time in trying 
to obtain and maintain good standing. Apparently the entire process is resented. 

Our respondents believe their schools do in fact strive to ”keep up with the Joneses” 
but at the same time, they deplore it and wish it were not so. 

One last note on the down-ranking has to do with the goal of providing student 
activities. In the first place, the goal on the "is” table ranked in 27th place 
which is in the lower half. On the "should" ranking, it was down to U3rd place — 
almost at the bottom. This is especially significant when it is recalled that 
student goals that dealt with scholarship moved up in the ranking considerably. 

The remaining 16 goals remained virtually unchanged in ranking. Many of 
these are in the lower half of the scale which indicates they are not deemed to be 
of significant importance in the first place. 

Next we turn to the composite score for each individual school on each of the 
goals. Prom these scores, we developed .two kinds of rank order priority systems. 
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In one case, we ranked the scores of all 60 universities on a given goal and 
divided them up into thirds. Thus, a school ranked a goal in the upper, medium, 
or lower third as Judged by the scores of the other schools. We refer to this 
measure as the "across'* measure. 

The other system was to compare the school's score on a given goal with the 
scores on the other U6 goals. In this case, we also divided the array into thirds. 
This means, for example, that a university ranked a particular goal in the upper 
medium or lower third of its own internal goal structure. We refer to this measure 
as the "within" measure. Both measures are valid but for different pxnrposes, 

Vfe have made "is" and "should" con^arisons using both measures on each of the 
i^7 goals. In order to find out those areas in which there seems to be a high 
ralationship and those in which there was a very slight relationship, we made the 
assumption that at a given university if there is a marked difference t -tween the 
"is" and "should" (between perception and conception), this might Indicate tension, 
conflict and probably extensive mobility. Our findings woiad seem to support a 
tentative conclusion that on better than half of the goals, there seems to be a 
positive relationship between the perception of what "is" and the concept of what 
"should be". This means, therefore, that when the respondents at a given school 
ranked a goal so that the composite score placed it in the lower third that their 
same rankings as to the order on the "should" side also tended to be low. 

This is probably an Indication that in spite of m€»bility, administrators and 
faculty tend to think of their school as a unique place with its own set of goals 
and priorities. Furthermore, they are reasonably satisfied that the goa], structure 
is appropriate, T-Zhether, in fact, schools are quite as unique as they think they 
are, it still remains that on a substantial number of goals, they think that the 
order is about right for their particiilar school. 



Another interesting finding from the ”is-should’’ comparisons is that the 
relationship is much more clear-cut and covers more goals of1he so-called support 
variety rather than the output goep.s( teaching, research, and service). The confusion 
on the output goals may, of course, he due to many things. One likely source is 
the more or less constant debate going on in American universities about the 
relative emphasis of teaching. Also, in many schools there is a running debate over 
the definition of service — ^what it means and who should render it. Consequently, 
there are those schools who rank service goals high but not sure they ought to be, . 
and vice versa. 

The study continued with an examination of the relationships between university 
goals and various university characteristics, such as type of control (state, private) 
prestige, degree of emphasis on graduate work, volume of contract research, size 
of student body, and location. Some of the relationships are of such magnitude 
that they must be considered important while others are not. Prestige, for example, 
ttn*ns out to be quite important, as shown below. Size of the university, on the 
other hand, appears to be much less significant. A careful analysis of each of 
these university characteristics is needed before any conclusions can be reached. 
Results thus far give us confidence that an analysis of organizations in terms of 
their goals can be highly revealing. Very likely the same methodology would be 
useful in studying organizations other than universities. Business organizations, 
for example of almost any size and complexity should provide worthwhile subjects. 

A comparative study of profit and non-profit organizations through the study of 
goals would make a real contribution to the management literature. 

Our findings on the global variables are too nuinerous to list in this summary. 

We will illustrate for the cases of type of control and prestige. 

In Table Y9 the goal of protecting academic freedom is examined to see whether 
it receives any greater emphasis in state universities as compared to private 
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universities. As can be seen, of the 23 universities which fall in the lower end 
of the distribution on this particular goal, 20 are state universities. On the 
other hand of the 23 that fall at the higher end of the distribution on this 
particiilar goal, ik are private universities. It can be seen readily, therefore, 
that this goal is emphasized more in private universities than in state univer- 
sities. The size of the relationship is shown by the gamma below to be .627, indi- 
cative of a strong relationship. 

Next we may tiirn to Table dO, entitled, "Goals Related to Global Measures", 

where all of the goals are compared across state and private universities. As can 

SO 

be seen in Table 9 there are distinct differences in the goal structure of private 
as compared to state universities. Listed here are only those results which 
surpassed the 5 percent level of significance. Even by such a realtively tight 
measure, a large number of goals turn out to be significant, 2U out of some hj 
tested, clearly far beyond what chance woxild lead one to expect. In private 
universities the goals emphasized revolve about student expressive matters such as 
the student intellect, affecting the student permanently with the great ideas, end 
helping the student to develop objectivity about himself (no expressive goals 
distinguish the state universities at all), training the student in methods of 
scholarship and creative research, aerving as a center for the dissemination of 
ideas for the surrounding area, and encouraging graduate work. In contrast, state 
universities emphasized to a distinctly greater extent than the private universities 
preparing the student for useful careers, assisting citizens through extension and 
doing applied research. Academic freedom, although it is high everywhere turns 
out to be particularly high ir* the private universities reflecting their ability 
to maintain a greater degree of autonomy. Note that we are not speaking of how 
persons would like things to be but how they perceive that things actually are. 
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There is also emphasis on the students* right to inquire into, investigate, and 
examine critically any idea of program that they might get interested in, in contrast 
to state universities where the emphasis is on involving students in the government 
of the university and providing a full round of student activities. One sees 
here a greater degree of responsiveness to students in a direct sense. 

The private universities emphasirse the needs of the faculty in the form of 
emphasis on making the university into a place in which faculty have maximum oppor— 
t\mity to pursue their careers in a matter satisfactory to them by their own criteria, 
and it should be noticed too that the private universities emphasize the positional 
goals of keeping up to date, preserving the distinctive character of the university, 
and increasing or maintaining their prestige. 

One of the striking differences is the extent to which the goal of accepting 
good students only is emphasized in private universities and by contrast the goal 
of educating to their utmost whomever can get in the state universities. This 
illustrates the t:faditional elitist goal of the private university in contrast to 
the land-grant, service goals of the state university and forms also a validation 
for the study. We may notice also that it is in the state university that there is 
emphasis on satisfying the needs of the local area and keeping costs down as well 
as keeping harmony within the university. 

Table '81 illustrates the ''within” analysis as Table 80 illustrated the "across”. 
Here we see a very similar picture to that presented by the across analysis but it 
is introduced here to show what the within analysis might not have revealed. It 
may be noted for example that "protect academic freedom” does not appear in Table 4B. 
This is not to say that it is not of the importance that we indicated earlier and 
that made it show up in Table OO. it is rather that academic freedom is a top goal, 
so much so that it is among the top third of the goals emphasized at all universities 
when one compares the goals of the universities to one another at a particular 
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university. In other words it is a constant within a university. It is only a 
variable when universities are cosipared to each other as was done in Table 80 

Similarly it may be noticed that the management goals disappear. This reflects the 

Af- 

fact that ''all universities, these tended to be among the lower third, or in some 
cases no differences at all showed up as between state and private* In effect 
this may be interpreted as (aeaning that, although private universities may be 
distinguished from state uriversities when goals are compared across the board 
from one university to another, within imiversities such as management goal as 
"keeping harmony" is never among the top goals.Instead it is kept where it belongs, 
(in our respondents' views), namely among the bottom third and, therefore, is a 
constant in the "within" comparisons. Similarly, relative emphasis on encouraging 
graduate work as compared to undergraduate instruction only shows up across 
universities where we have forced a comparison. Within universities neither is 
permitted to regularly outweigh. the other but a better balance is maintained. As 
may be seen from both Table 80 and 8l state and private universities do differ 
from one another in the type of goals that are emphasized and the claim of some 
students of the university that the differences between private and state univer- 
sities are gradually disappearing as both respond to public needs and federal 
research, grants, is not supported. Other data which are described in the major 
body of our report bear out this conclusion in a large number of ways. 

The data on comparing xiniversities of different degrees of prestige are 
presented in Table 82 below for the comparisons across universities . As can be 
seen in Table 82 the more prestigious universities differ from those less prestigious 
in a number of distinct ways, some but by no means all of which reflect the distinct- 
ion between private and state. In general it can be said that the more prestigious 
the university, the more does it emphasize the student intellect, affecting the 
student permanently with the glreat ideas of history developing student objectivity. 
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By contrast the more prestigious universities positively de-emphasize student taste, 
and worrying about student careers (that is, preparing the student for useful 
careers). They are concerned with serving as a center for the dissemination of 
ideas and preserving the cxiltural heritage and have little concern with assisting 
citizens to solve their problems. In fact the negative gamma shows that it is only 
the less prestigious universities that emphasize assisting citizens. Pure research 
comes through very stronly as does the elitist goal of accepting only good students. 
Research goals are very important in the more prestigious universities as can be 
clearly seen in the very large gammas that show up, plus encouraging graduate work. 
The more prestigious universities see to it that professor is well taken care of as 
may be seen from the high gammas dealing with goals that have to do with rewarding 
the professor in accord with his contribution to his own field, protecting academic 
freedom, and presenting maximum opportunities for the professor to develop. The 
students' right to inquire is protected to a greater extent in the more prestigious 
universities, perhaps reflecting a greater autonomy because they do emphasize 
academic freedom more. It may be said that thenore prestigious places worry about 
keeping up to date and most interestingly it is the most prestigious places that 
worry most about their quality and about hanging on to the prestige that they have. 
These are apparently not things that Just happen. By contrast the least prestigious 
universities find themselves worrying about satisfying the local area needs, keeping 
costs down, maintaining the favorable appraisal of accrediting organizations, and 
emphasizing undergraduate instruction. The more prestigious places ore those 
apparently that worry about the cere and feeding of professors, about research and 
about their own prestige. The less prestigious places worry about useful careers 
for their students and making good consumers of them, helping the local citizens » 
about cost, and about undergraduate instruction. As we pointed out above, we see 
again that it is not simply at universities generally that students do not receive 
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a great deal of attention, but that the most prestigious places of all emphasize 
undergraduate instruction the least of all. Instead, they are concerned with the 
student’s intellect and with the traditional goals of a liberal education to a 
greater extent than is the case in the less prestigious universities. 

We were interested in the power structure of universities and examined this 
in a variety of ways. In Table 03 we reproduce a portion of one of the tables 
presented in the text, namely the composite picture for a3.j. universities. Few 
would be surprised to find the president at the top, Ke is after all the chief 
executive of the university and is perceived apparently by persons on the average 
as having the most say about making the bid decisions. The regents being in second 
place is somewhat more surprising since this did not accord with the information 
we had on their perceptions of their own power. On the other hand, it may be that 
power holders in general, in universities as elsewhere, tend to see themselves dif~ 
ferently from the way others see them. From their position they do not see themselves 
as having a great deal of influence one way or another. We note that deans of 
professional schools are in a prominent position, considerably above the dean of 
liberal arts, thus providing some support for those that fear that the deans of 
professional schools are becoming more and more powerful. We do not of course 
have longitudinal data and we do not know if this is any different than the situation 
was 25 years ago but they are certainly not perceived as being a powerless group. 

It must be borne in mind that our estimates include those not only of faculty but 
also the administrators. 

Looking at the other end of the scale we see that those that have a 
Machiavellian view of the university in that they see certain groups in the comirunity 
such as citizens, or alarmed parents, or alumni, or large private donors as pulling 
the strings, do not receive much support at least in the views of those in the 
university. The faculty can be seen having a middling position but a little bit 
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tovax‘ds the top. On the other hand it may be noted that they are perceived as 
having more power as a group than do the chairmen as a group. 

We made a number of analyses of the relationship between power and the goals 
of the university as well as global measures which were discussed in the text. We 
shall refer to one set of such measures below. 

One of the subjects of interest in the study was the extent to whi(ih adminis- 
trators and faculty differed in their conceptions of what the goals the university 
ought to be. Our findings suggest that there is a striking consensus on the part 
of administrators and faculty on what the goals are and on what they should be. By 
and large the split which many people have become alarmed about and which to some 
extent was one of the reasons for our beginning this study, does not find support 
from our data. The faculty and administrators tend to see eye to eye. Ihis result 
held when we make both gross ccxnparisons of the facul.ty as a group with €ill admin- 
istrators as a group and when we broke this down more finely and related the rank 
of the administrator to the point of view. That is higher administrators tend to 
agree with the faculty quite as much as do lower administrators or chairmen. In 
sumj the findi’rgs show that although it is true that administrators in general have 
more power to affect the big decisions than do members of the faculty, they apparently 
see eye to eye with the faculty and consequently one might infer will use this 
greater power to further the goals of the faculty since they seem to share the same 
conceptions as the faculty about what the goals ought to be. 

However, this is only an inference and the final type of analysis to which we 
tm*n was one in which we related the goals of universities to the power structure. 

The question is: whatever the administrators said about the university and what it 

ought to be, how in fact do they behave when they get the power? For example, what 
are universities like in which, say, deans of professional schools have alot of 
power as compared to those in which the faculty do? If they are different then we 




may say that, whatever the professional school deans may s^, one does not find the 
same kind of goal structiire where they have power and consequently they do in fact 
act differently. 

The major results of this analysis are presented in the series of Tables 
through 69 . 

Table 8U shows the goal structure of universities in relation to the power 
of the faculty. The plus gammas indicate what universities are like in which the 
faculty are perceived as having a relatively high power and the minus gammas those 
in which the faculty is perceived as having lower power. As can bi seen a distinc- 
tive goal structure emerges, related to some extent to what we foiind earlier when 
we examined prestige and type of control.* As c.'3n be seen in Table 84 where the 
faculty has power, there the intellect of the student is emphasized and the 
importance of the student’s developing ob^Jectivity about himself is also emphasized. 
Students are to be trained in methods of scholarship, whereas student taste and 
student careers are to be de-emphasized » Direct service consists essentially of 
serving as a center for ideas, and preserving the cultural heritage, and not the 
land grant goals. Pure rather thsm applied research is emphasized, and fm*ther, 
when the faculty has power, they tend to be elitist in trying to select students. 

As could be expected, the will of the faculty is one of the important goals and 
strong effort is made to see to it that the university is run democratically and 
that professors themselves have a good deal to say about running the university • 
Again, predictably, academic freedom is a major goal and the rights of students 
to inquire and even advocate whatever they think important is emphasized. The 



*When we related these variables to one another, only a modest relationship 
was shown. 
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professors are concerned with makin,«5 sure that the institution is up to date and 
that high quality is maintained. They are not concerned with keeping costs down. 

This finding is not quite so obvious as appears at first glance because we are not 
talking here about the professors* opinions about what ought to be done but rather 
about what happens at universities in which faculty are perceived as having a high 
araount of power compared to the way in which they are perceived at other univer- 
sities, Universities in which professors are so perceived, we are saying, are 
universities in which there is little concern with the university goal of keeping 
costs down. 

When we look next at Table 85 in whicl. the power of the chairmen in relation 
to university goals is examined, what comes through very strongly is that practically 
the same set of goals is found with certain changes, though none of them are really 
very large. Student instrumental goals tend to vanish although it may be noticed 
two of them were negative for the faculty so that all this shows is that the goals 
of student taste and student careers which were not emphasized when the facility 
have power are neither emphasized nor de-emphasized In places where the chairmen 
had power. Other goals, however, as may be seen tend to be remarkably similar. 

This general finding holds up when one examines the Tables 86 and 87 where one has 
the deans of liberal arts and the deans of professional schools as well. Although 
in the case of the deans of professional schools, one begins to get a smaller 
number of goals, nevertheless, there still is a rather remarkable similarity and 
one finds very few reversals, that is situations where a goal is positive for one 
powerholdsr and negative for another. For example places where deans of professional 
schools are powerful, are places which tend to select only good students and the 
same thing is true of places where deans of liberal arts are powerful and where 
chairmen are powerful and where the faculty is powerful. So is the case with 
emphasis on graduate work, protecting academic freedom, maximum opportunity for the 
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professor and so forth. The number of relationships is not as high but in general 
reverals do not to occur. 

It is when t/e turn to the relationship between legislatures and university 
goals, and state government and university goals, that a real difference occurs and 
here we get almost a complete reversal from the structure that tends to obtain when 
faculty and deans have power. Thus for example when the faculty have pcxrer the 
joal of student intellect receives strong emphasis. When legislatures have power, 
it is positively de-emphasized with a very high gamma as can be seen. "Develop 
student objectivity" similarly is reversed when one look at places where faculty 
have power. Such is also the case for training scholarship and research, student 
careers, disseminating ideas, preserving the heritage, acc^ting good students 
only, keeping costs down, maximum opportunity for the professors, student right 
to inquire, and, perhaps most disturbing, protecting academic freedom. For all of 
these goals there is a complete reversal of their relationship when legislatures 
have power as compared to the situation when faculty have power. The situation is 
similar where state governments are perceived as having power. 

What tnese findings seem to add up to is that , in view of the consistency 
between the views and values of faculty as compared to administrators that we pointed 
to earlier, we now have the further result that the kind of university one has 
when the administrators have power is not very much different from that one has 
when the faculty has power (comparatively speaking, of course). What does make a 
difference is when legislatures and state government are perceived as having power 
compared to other universities where they are perceived as having less. It is in 
these universities that the goal structure really changes. In sum, the faculty 
and administrators find themselves in agreement, and with the kind of goal structure 
that both of them seem to find comfortable, at least it is the same goal structure 
whether one is talking about whether administrators or faculty are powerful. The 



split is between the university and outside influences particularly the sta;be 
legislature and state government. Note too that these are local influences. We 
did not secxire findings for the influence of federal government or for sources of 
endowment funds. On the whole these results support the general picture that was 
suggested by our finding that academic freedom was the most important of all the 
goals of itaierican universities. This suggests the importance to them of autonomy 
in doing their Job as they see it. When, however, that autonomy is severely 
breached as it is apparently xfhen state government or legislators begin fco play a 
significant role in the power structure of a laniversity, then the goals of the 
university change in a profound way and it becomes something very different. 

What, finally, of the effect of the most powerful man of all, namely the 
president? Here our findings are paradoxical and not what many would have predilcted. 
For we found that when we made comparisons between those universities in which the 
president was perceived as very powerful as compared to those in which he was per- 
ceived as less powerful thQ.t there were almost no findings at all, that is no dif- 
ferences in the goal structure of such universities. At first this might have 
suggested that the power of une president did not make a difference in the goal 
structure of the university, a conclusion we found hard to accept, precisely because 
he was considered to be the leading powerholder. VJhy should the power of persons 
perceived as having less povrer such as deans of professioned schools or the faculty, 
make a difference when the differences in the power of the president do not? This 
result appears to be in a statistical artifact, but an interesting one. It sayfs 
something about the power of presidents. When we arrange the average score that 
presidents receive the lowest score was h.2d and the highest was 4.92. This means 
that the presidents, alone of all powerholders , occupy the unique position that 

^ they were perceived as having very high power, well over 4.00 on a five 
point scale. When we split the distribution into thirds even this was not sufficient 



to produce any variation. This means that there simply was little variation hetween 
a person whose average score was U.28 and a person whose average score was higher 
than that. They were all crowded over to the right end of the scale. Consequently 
our finding that the variations in the power of the president do not make any 
difference in the structure of university goals is simply a way of saying all 
presidents aai5e*4ai*d are so powerful that even when one divides the presidents 
into the very very powerful as distinguished from the very powerful no meajaingful 
differences in goal structure emerge because even the least powerful are very 
powerful indeed. In order, therefore, to examine the effect of differences in the 
power of presidents it is apparently necessary to move to a different kind of 
organization than the university as we have defined it. The president we have in 
the universities that we have studied is apparently so much a part of the structure 
of such universities eMft his impact cannot be detected in the general goal structure 



that universities share with one another. 
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Table 77 



Label 

STUD INTELLECT 
V7ELL ROUND STUD 

APFCT STUD PER!-I 
DVLP STUD OBJCT 
STUD CHARACTER 



STUD CAREERS 
GV STUD sue FAC 

TRAIN SCHOLRSKP 
STUD TASTE 
STUD GOOD CITZK 



PROVD SPEC TRNG 
ASSIST CITIZNS 
COMM CULT LDSHP 

DISSEMIIT IDEAS 
PRESRV HERITAGE 



Academic Goals Classified As To Type 
A, Student Expressive 

Goal 

1. Produce a student who, whatever else may be done to him, has 
had his intellect cultivated to the maximum. 

2. Produce a well-rounded student, that is one whose physical, 
social, moral, intellectual and esthetic potentialities have 
all been cultivated. 

3. Make sure the student is permanently affected (in mind and 
spirit) by the great ideas of the great minds of history. 

4. Assist students to develop objectivity about themselves and 
their beliefs and hence examine those beliefs critically. 

5. Develop the inner character of students so that they can 
make sound, correct moral choices c 

B . Student -Inst nnaental 

6. Prepare students specifically for useful careers. 

7. Provide the student with skills,, attitudes, contacts, and 
experiences which maximize the likelihood of his occupying 

a high status in life and a position of leadership in society. 

o. Train students in methods of scholarship and/or scientific 
research end/or creative endeavor. 

9» Make a good consume/r of the student — a person who is elevated 
cvilturally, has good taste, and can make good consumer choices. 

10. Produce a student who is able to perform his citizenship 
responsibilities effectively. 

C. Direct Service 

11. Provide special training for part-time adult students, through 
extension courses, special short courses, correspondence 
courses, etc. 

12. Assist Citizens directly through extension programs, advice 
consultation, and the provision of useful or needed facilities 
and services other than through teaching. 

^3. Pro ride cultural leadership for the community through univer- 
sity-sponsored programs in the arts, public leatujfes by dis- 
tinguished persons, athletic events, and other performances, 
displays or celebrations which present the best of culture, 
popular or not. 

1^. Serve as a center for the dissemination of new ideas that will 
change the society, whether those ideas are in science, liter- 
ature, the arts, or politics. 

15. Serve as a center for the preservation of the cultural 
heritage . 
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DO PURE. RESEARCH 
APPLIED RESEARCH 

ENSUR CONPIDNCE 

MTN PAV APPRSL 

EDUC TO UTMOST 
ACC GD STUD OWL 
SAT AREA NEEDS 
KEEP COSTS DOWN 

HOLD OUR STAFF 

JUST REWD PROP 

FAC UNIV GOVRN 
STUD UWIV GOVRN 
RUN UNIV DEMO 

KEEP HARMONY 
JUST REWD INST 

WILL OF FACULTY 

UNDERGRAD IWSTR 

ENCOURG GRAD 
ENSUR UNIV GLS 



Table 77 (contd) 
D» Research 



16. Carry on pure research, 

17. Carry on applied reseeu:'ch, 

E, Adaptation Goals 

18. Ensure the continued confidence and hence support of those 
who contribute substantially (other than students and 
recipients of services) to the finances and other material 
resource needs of the university, 

19. Ensure the favorable appraisal of those who validate the 
quality of the programs we offer (validating groups include 
accrediting bodies » professional societies, scholarly peers 
at other universities and respected persons in intellectual 
or artistic circles). 

20. Educate to his utmost capacities every high school graduate 
who meets basic legal requirements for admission. 

21. Accomodate only students of high potential in terms of the 
specific strengths and emphasis of the university, 

22. Orient ourselves to the satisfaction of the special needs 
and problems of the immediate geographical region 

23. Keep costs down as low as possible through more efficient 

utilization of time, and space, reduction of course duplica- 
tion, etc, 

2k. Hold our staff in the face of inducements offered by other 
universities , 

F, Management Goals 

25. Make sure that salaries, teaching assignments, prerequisites, 
and privileges always reflect the contribution that the 
Person involved is making to his own professio n or discipline. 

26, Involve faculty in the government of the university, 

27. Involve students in the government of the university. 

28. Make sure the university is run democratically insofar as 
that is feasible. 

29, Keep harmony between departments or divisions of the uni- 
versity when such departments or divisions do not see eye 
to eye on important matters, 

30, Make sure that salaries, teaching assignments, prerequisites, 
and privileges always reflect the contribution that the 
person involved is making to the functioning of this uni- 
versity. 

31. Make sure that on all important issues (not only curriculum), 
the will of the full-time faculty sh60.1 prevail. 

32, Emphasize undergraduate instruction even at the expense of 
the grr .ate program, 

33* Encourage students to go into graduate work, 

3^. Make sure that the university is run by those selected 

according to their ability to attain the goals of the uni- 
versity in the most efficient manner possible. 
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Table 77 (contd) 

Motivation Goals 



PROTCT ACD FRDM 
MAXIM OPPORTUTOT 



PROV STUD ACTIV 
STUD RGT INQUIR 



STUD POL RIGHTS 



DEVLP FAC LYLTY 



DEVLP PRIDE UNIV 



MAINTOI QUALITY 
M'JTAIN QUALITY 



MNTN BAL QUALITY 

KEEP UP TO DATE 
INCRS U PRESTIGE 



PRESRV CHARACTR 



35. Protect the faculty's right to academic freedom. 

36. Make this a place in which faculty ha»e maximum opportunity 
to pursue their careers in a manner satisfactory to them 

bj their own criteria, 

37. Provide a full round of student activities, 

38. Protect and facilitate the students' right to inquire intOj 
investigate, and examine critically any idea or program that 
they might get interested in, 

39. Protect and facilitate the students' right to advocate direct 
action of a political or social kind, and any attempts on 
their part to organize efforts to attain politicij. or social 
goals. 

i+0. Develop loyalty on the part of the faculty and staff to the 
TJniversity, rather than only to their own Jobs or profes- 
sional concerns. 

1^1. Develop greater pride on the part of the faculty, staff and 
students in their university iind the things it stands for. 

H, Positional Goals 

h2. Maintain top quality in all programs we engage in, 

43. Maintain top quality in those programs we feel to be 

especially important (other programs being, of course, up 
to acceptable standards). 

Maintain a balanced level of quality across the whole range 
of programs we engage in, 

U5e Keep up to date and responsive, 

U6, In-rease the prestige of the imiversity or, if you believe 
it is already extremely high, ensure maintenance of that 
prestige , 

47 . Keep this place from becoming something different from what 
it is now; that is, preserve its peculiar emphasis and point 
of view, its "character". 
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Table 78 



Mean 


"Is 


3.90 


1 


3.76 


2 


3.69 


/ * 


3.66 


mj 

k 


3.57 


5 


3.56 


6 


3.55 


7 


3 .U 9 


8 


3.1*3 


9 


3 .U 2 


10 


3.39 


11 


3.39 


12 


3.39 


13 


3.38 


lU 


3.37 


15 


3.33 


16 


3.31 


17 


3.30 


18 


3.28 


19 


3.27 


20 


3.25 


21 


3.22 


22 


3.22 


23 


3.22 


2k 


3.21 


25 


3.20 


26 


3.19 


27 


3.18 


28 


3.16 


29 


3.16 


30 


3.10 


31 


3.10 


32 


3.09 


33 


3.07 


3U 


3.07 


35 


3.01 


36 


3.00 


37 


2.95 


38 


2.93 


39 


2.89 


UO 


2.88 


ifl 


2,86 


k2 


2.Qk 


k3 


2.66 


If if 


2.60 


if5 


2.56 


if6 


2.1f7 


kl 



The Goals of American Universities 
Goal "Should” 



PROTCT ACD FRDM 
INCRS U PBESTGE 
MNTAIN QUALITY 



ENSUR CONPIDNCE 
KEEP UP TO DATE 

TRAIN SCHOLRSHP 
DO PURE RESEARCH 
MAINTN QUALITY 
MNTN PAV APPRSL 
ENSUR UNIV GOALS 
DISSEMNT IDEAS 
APPLIED RESEARCH 
STUD CAREERS 
STUD INTELLECT 
HOLD OUR STAFP 
COMM CULT LDSHP 
STUD RGT INQUIR 
ENCOURG GRAD WK 



PRESRV HERITAGE 
STUD GOOD CITZN 



WELL ROUND STUD 
MAXIM OPPRTUNTY 
DVLP STUD OBJCT 
KEEP COSTS DOWN 
PAC UNIV GOVRN 
JUST REWD PROP 
PROV STUD ACTIV 
GV STUD sue PAC 
RUN UNIV DEMO 
APFCT STUD PERM 
ASSIST CITIZNS 
JUST REWD INST 
DEVLP PRIDE UNIV 
SAT AREA NEEDS 
MNTN BAL QUALTY 
WILL OP FACULTY 
PROVD SPEC TRNG 
STUD CHARACTER 



EDUC TO UTMOST 



ACC GD STUD ONL 
STUD POL RIGHTS 
DEVLP PAC LYLTY 
KEEP HARMOrJY 



UNDRGRAD INSTR 
STUD UNIV GOVRN 
PRESRV CHARACTR 
STUD TASTE 



1 

n 

7 

26 

6 

2 

16 

k 

3k 

9 

5 

30 

32 
3 

18 

28 

10 

27 

20 

14 

17 

25 

8 

35 
19 
21 
U3 

33 
22 

15 

36 
13 
23 
k2 

31 
2k 

38 
12 

37 

39 
ko 
29 

41 

Uif 

U6 

U7 

k5 



Mean 



U.33 
3.80 
3.. 99 
3.52 
if. 09 
if. 17 
3.76 
k.lk 
3.31 
3.99 
U.IO 
3.37 
3.3k 
if. 17 
3.7if 
3.U9 
3.88 
3.51 
3.63 
3.76 

3.75 

3.55 

3.99 

3.30 

3.63 

3.63 

2.99 

3.31 
3.61 

3.76 

3.22 

3.77 
3.59 
3.00 
3.36 

3.56 

3.18 

3.79 

3.19 

3.09 

3.08 

3 .U 7 

3.06 

2.89 

2.69 

2.13 

2.78 




Table 79 



Illustrative Table Showing Kelationship Between Degree of 
Emphasis On Academic Freedom and Type of Control 





State 


Type of Control 
Pri\»'ate 


Total 


Low 


20 


3 


23 


Medium 


13 


9 


22 


High 


9 


14 


23 


Total 


42 

Gamma* 


26 

= .627 


68 



*See Goodman, L. A, and Kruskal, W, H., 195^^» "Measures of Associations for 
Cross-Classifications • Journal of American Statistical Association , k9 i 732-76U . 

This is a measure, designed for ordinal variables, which has the advantage of being 
interpretable in a manner analogous to a percentage. Thus a gamma of .800 in one 
relationship is twice as strong as a gamma of .400. 
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Table 80 



Goals Belabed to Global Measures 



Private 



Size of 
Relationship 

(gamma) 



Type of Control 
Across Universities 



State 



Size of 
Relationship 



Stud Intellect 
Aff ct Stud Perm 
Devlp Stud Ob Jet 


(.T68) 

(.78U) 

(.71*1) 


Student -Expr e s s i ve 
Student-Instrumental 




(Gamma) 


Train Scholarshp 


(.500) 


Direct Service 


Stud Careers 


(.603) 


Dissem Ideas 


(.531) 


Research 

Adaptation 


Assist Citizens 
Applied Research 


(.837) 

(.552) 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


(.87U) 


Educ to Utmost 


(.91*1) 


Ensur Confidnee 


(.5U8) 


Management 


Sat Area Needs 
Keep Costs Do\m 


(.718) 

(.626) 


Encourge Grad Wk 


CVl 

o 

VO 


Motivation 


Keep Harmony 
Stud Univ Gvt 
Undergrad Instr 


(.688) 

(.801) 

(.599) 


Prtet Acd Frdm 
Maxim Opportunty 
Stud Rgt Inquir 

Keep Up to Date 
Presrv Character 
Instrs Prestige 


(.627) 

(.535) 

(.566) 

(.552) 

(.573) 

(.61*7) 


Positional 


Prov Stud Activ 


(.602) 
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Goals Related to Global Measures 



Type of Control 





Size of 


Within Universities 




Size 


Private 


Relationship 




State Relationship 




(Gamma) 


Student -Expre s s i ve 






Stud Intellect 


(.862) 








Affct Stud Perm 


(.81)8) 








Dvlp Stud Ob jet 


(.931) 


Student-Instrumental 




(Gamma) 


Gv Stud Sue Fac 


(.563 


Direct Service 


Stud Careers 
Comm Cult Ldshp 


(.673) 

(.569) 


Dissemnt Ideas 


(.535 


.Research 


Assist Citizns 


(.767) 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


(.888) 


Adaptation 


Applied Research 


(.705) 


Hold Our Staff 
Mntn Pav Apprsl 
Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area Weeds 
Keep Costs Down 


(.593) 

(.680) 

(.81)1)) 

(.533) 

(.562) 












Management 








Motivation 






Maxim Opportunty 


( .601)) 


Position 


Prov Stud Activ 


( .638) 



i 
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Table 82 



Prestige and University Goals: Across Universities 

Student-Eacpressive GawTHfl 

Stud Intellect 0*516 

Affct Stud Perm 

Dvlp Stud Objct 0.703 

Student-Instru mental 

Stud Taste -0.553 

Train Seholarshp 0.730 

Stud Careers -0.50U 

Direct Service 

Dissemnt Ideas 0.799 

Presrv Heritage O.651 

Assist Citizens -O.U55 

Research 

Do Pure Research O.891 

Adaptation 

Sat Area Needs -O.628 

Keep Costs Doim -0.1i-l*8 

Mntn Pav Apprsl -O.583 

Acc Gd Stud Only O.556 

Management 

Encourg Grad Wk 0.709 

Just Rewd Prof 0.772 

Uhdrgrad Instr -O.697 

Motivation 

Prtct Acd Prdm 0J.16 

Maxim Opportunty 0.657 

Incrs U Prestg O.69I 

Mhtain C’lality O.756 
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Table 83 

Who Make The Big Decisions 



President 

Regents 

Vice President 

Deans of Profess Schools 

Dean of Grad Sch 

Dean of Liberal Arts 

Faculty 

Chairmen 

Legislators 

Federal Govt 

State Govt 

Large Private Donors 

Alumni 

Students 

Citizens of State 
Parents 



Rank Order 



Average Score 

^.6:” 

h .^1 

k, 12 
3.62 
3.59 
3.56 
3.31 

3.19 

2.9^^ 

2.79 

2.72 

2.69 

2.61 

2.37 

2,08 

l. 91 
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Table 8U 



Goals and Power Structure 



Faculty 



St udent-Expre s s i ve 

Stud Intellect 
Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 

Student-*Instrumental 


Gamma 

o.W 

0.56k 


Stud Taste 


-O.U95 


Train Scholrshp 


0.528 


Stud Careers 


-0.5UU 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.537 


Presrv Heritage 


0.k52 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.589 


Adaptation 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.526 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


O.U7U 


Management 


Will of Faculty 


O.9U6 


Ensur Univ Gls 


0.506 


R\in Univ Demo 


0.821 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.680 


Pac Univ Govrn 


0.878 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Prdm 


0.803 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.775 


Stud Pol Rights 


0.656 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.766 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 


O.kkS 


Maintn Quality 


0 . 59 k 


Mhtain Quality 


0.k56 



Table 85 

Goals and Power Structure 



Chairmen 




Studeiit-Ebcpressive 


Stud Intellect 


0.603 


Devlp Stud Ob Jet 
Student-Instrumental 


0.585 



Direct Service 



Dissemnt Ideas 


0.661 


Preserv Heritage 


O.U78 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.568 


Adaptation 


Sat Area Needs 


-0.i*88 


Keep Costs Down 


-0.510 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0 . 1^97 


Management 


Will of Faculty 


0.750 


Encourg Grad Wk 


0.537 


Ensur Univ Gls 


0.672 


Run Univ Demo 


0.595 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.811 


Fac Univ Gov 


0.507 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Frdm 


0 . 66 ^ 


Maxim Opportunty 


0.753 


Stud Pol Rights 


0.52U 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.71^ 


Position 


Keep up to Date 


0.606 


Maintn Quality 


0.768 


^kitain Quality 


0.577 
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Table 86 



Goals and Power Structure 



Deans of Liberal Arts 



Student -Expres s ive 

Stud Intellect 
Aff ct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob jet 

Student -Inst i’tment al 


0.695 

0.605 

O.6I18 


Train S choir slip 


0.621 


Direct Service 


Prov Spec Trng 


-O.U59 


Dissemnt Ideas 


0.500 


Preserv Heritage 


0.565 


Assist Citizens 


-0.532 


Research 


Do Pure Research 


0.554 


Applied Research 


-0.498 


Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-0.489 


Sat Area Heeds 


-0.48T 


Keep Costs Dotm 


-0.521 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.524 


Management 


Encoorg Grad Wk 


O.6I8 


Ensur Univ Gls 


0.565 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.624 


Undrgrad Instr 


-0.4T3 


Motivation 


Protet Acd Frdm 


0.593 


Maxim Opportunity 


0.634 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.722 


Position 


Keep Up to Date 


0.563 


Maintain Quality 


0.64i 


iners U Prestg 


0.505 


Mntn Quality 


0.590 
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Table 8? 



Goals and Power Structure 



Deans of Professional 


Schools 


Student -Expre s s i ve 




Stud Intellect 


0.523 


Dvlp Stud ObJ 


0.528 


Student-Instrumental 




Train Scholarshp 


0.516 


Direct Service 




Research 





Adaptation 


Educ to Utmost 


-O.l^UO 


Keep Costs Down^ 


-O.Ulf3 


Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.5T9 


Management 


Encourg Grad Wk 


0.572 


Ensur itoiv Gls 


0.571 


Just Rewd Prof 


0.583 


Motivation 


Protct Acd Prdm 


0.509 


Maxim Opportimty 


0.566 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


0.552 


Position 


Maintn Quality 


0.570 


Miitn Quality 


O.U 89 
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Table 88 

Goals and Power Structure 
Le^^i slaters 



Student -Expre s s i ve 





Stud Intellect 


- 0 . 70 U 


c 

ij 


Affct Stud Perm 


-O.67U 




Dvlp Stud Ob Jet 


-0.628 


1 


Student -Instrument al 




i! 


Train Scholarshp 


-O.U73 




Stud Careers 


0.566 




Direct Service 






Dissemnt Ideas 


-0.i»82 


l- 

1/ 


Presrv Heritage 


- 0 .i ^96 


!* 1 ‘ 
3i 


Assist Citizens 
Research 


0.692 





Adaptation 






Educ to Utmost 


O.80U 




Sat Area Needs 


0.602 




Keep Costs Down 


0.546 




Acc Gd Stud Onl 


-0.782 




Management 






Encourg Grad \Jk 


-0.54 o 




Keep Harmony- 


0.531 




Stud Univ Govrn 


0.567 




Undrgrad Instr 


0.605 




Motivation 






Protet Acd Prdm 


-0.654 




Maxim Opportunty 


-0.588 


] 


Prov Stud Actlv 


0.501 


[i 


Stud Rgt Inquir 


-0.560 


f 

y 


Position 






Preserv Character 


-0.482 


.n 


iners U Prestige 


-0.656 






H - 
■'! ■ 




Table 89 

Goals and Power Structure 
State Government 



Student-Expressive 



Stud Intellect 
Stud Character 
Af fct Stud Perm 
Dvlp Stud Ob jet 

Student-Instrumental 


-0.695 

-0.U5 

-0.717 

-0.676 


Train Scholar shp 


-0.602 


Stud Careers 


0.5li^ 


Direct Service 


Dissemnt Ideas 


-0.528 


Fresrv Heritage 


-O.i+96 


Assist Citizens 


O.U8O 



Research 



Adaptation 



Educ to Utmost 
Sat Area Needs 
Ketep Costs Down 
Acc Gd Stud Onl 


0.55k 

0.506 

0.1*76 

-0.627 


Management 




Encourg Grad Wk 
Keep Harmony 
Stud Univ Govm 
Undegrad Instr 


-0.615 
0. 1*1*1* 
0.532 
0.1*96 


Motivation 




Protet Acd Frdm 
Maucim Opportunty 
Stud Rgt Inqulr 


-0.583 

-0.5^*7 

-0.577 


Position 




Keep Up to Date 
Iners U Prestg 


-0.1*83 

-0.529 
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Appendix t 



The Questionnaire 



ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATORS AND UNIVERSITY GOALS 



n 



A STUDY OF THE 

CENTER FOR ACADEMIC ADMINISTRATION RESEARCH 

UNIVEiSwiTY OF MINNESOTA 



EDWARD GROSS 

PROFESSOR OF SOCIOLOGY 
and 

PAUL V. GRAMBSCH 

DEAN, SCHOOL OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
and 

PROFESSOR OF MANAGEMENT 



This questionnaire is being given to dl presidents, vice-presidents, deans, department chairmen and a carefully selected 
sample of other academic administrators and of nonadministrative faculty at 80 major universities in the United States. Ai study 
of such scope has never before been attempted. It will provide us with a comprehensive picture of who administrators are, how 
they see the university, and how they differ in their influence on university policy. In spite of the magnitude of the study it 
depends completely on the kindness and generosity of each respondent. The results should be of value to you in your universitj' 
work. They will appear in the form of published articles and monographs. 

This research is supported by the UNITED STATES OFFICE OF EDUCATION. 

This questionnaire is completely confidential. No one will see it except the professional members of our research staff. 
Nevertheless, for purposes of control of returns, we need your name to serve as a double-check on the accuracy of our number 
control system. We can then check it off our sample list so that we know who has been heard from. Please write it in here: 

NAME 



B.O.B. NO. 51-6433 
EXPIRES 7-31-65 



! 



1. 7HE e^ALS OF THIS UNIVERSITY | 

One o£ the gieat issues in American education has to do with the proper aims or goals of the university. The question is: 
What are we trying to accomplish? Are we trying to prepare people for jobs, to broaden them intellectually, or what? >| 
Below we have listed a large number of the more commonly claimed aims, intentions or goals of a university. We would } 
like you to react to each of these in two di£Ferent ways: * 

( 1 ) How important is each aim at this university? 

( 2 ) How important should the aim be at this university? f 



EXAf^PlEt 

to serve as substitute parents 





of absolutely 


of gi/eot 


of medium 


of little 


of no don't knew 




top Importance 


importanco 


importance 


importance 


importance or can't say 


is 


□ 


□ 


m 


□ 


□ 

□ 


should 

bo 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


H □ 



A person who had checked the alternatives in the manner shown above would be expressing his percq>tioni that the aim, !f 
intention or goal, “to serve as substitute parents,” is of medium importance at his university but that he believes it should be of || 
no importance as an aim, intention, or goal of his university. ~ 

NOTE: “of absolutely top importance” should only be checked if the aim is so important that, if it were to be removed, the f 
university would be shaken to its very roots and its character changed in a fundamental way. Ii 



1 



ALL QUESTIONS ARE ABOUT THIS UNIVERSITY, that is, THE ONE AT WHICH YOU ARE PRESENTLY EMPLOYED. 



p GOALS 



0 




of absolutoly 


of groat 


of medium 


of little 


of no 


don't know 


ror 

office 




top importonce 


importanco 


importance 


importance 


importance 


or can't soy 


use 


. . 
















only 


hold our staff in the face of inducements 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


— - -1 


offered by other universities 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






M 


be 


□ 


□ 


— 


make sure that on dll important issues 
(not only curriculum), the will of the 


is 

should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




, full-time faculty shall prevail 

1 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12 


encourage students to go into graduate 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




work 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






13 


. ■ 'j 


be 


□ 


□ 


— 


; ; 

' ! 

1 1 

protect the faculty’s right to academic 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




freedom 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 








14 


1 I 


be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


— 


provide special training for part-time 
1 , adult students, tlirough extension courses, 
1 ‘Special short courses, correspondence 


is 


o 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




15 


^ courses, etc. 


be 


□ 


— 


t 

, i i develop loyalty on the part of the faculty 
1 ( and staff to Ae university, ra&er than 


• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




j only to their own jobs or professional 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




16 


* f concerns 


be 


□ 


— 


i , 

produce a student who, whatever else 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 




r may be done to him, has had his intellect 
1 cultivated to the maximum 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17 


1 (develop the inner character of students 
1 |so that they can make scimd, correct 


is 

should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


-- 


moral choices 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13 


( make a good consumer of the student — a 
person who is elevated culturally, has 


• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




good taste, and can make good consumer 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




19 


1 (choices 


be 


□ 




1 

serve as a center for the dissemination of 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 new ideas that will change the society. 






j j whether those ideas are in science, litera- 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 








20 


L .! ture, the arts, or politics 


be 


□ 


□ 


□ 




1 (educate to his utmost capacities every 
L- high school graduate who meets basic 


is 

should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




legal requirements for admission 

1^' 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21 


1 

■• keep harmony be^vveen departments or 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




divisions of the university when such 








1 departments or divisions do not see eye 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




22 


1 • to eye on important matters 


be 


□ 


— • 
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GOALS (ont.) 


of abioiutoly 


of groat 


of medium 


of little 


of no 


don't know 




top Importanco 


importanco 


importance 


importance 


importance 


or can't say 




make this a place in which faculty have 


• 

IS 


O 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




maximum opportunity to pursue their 
















553 


careers in a manner satisfactory to them 
by their own criteria 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




develop greater pride on the part of iFac- 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


- - — 


ulty, stafE and students in their university 
and the things it stands for 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24 

! 




is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




keep up to date and responsive 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


25 ; 


make sure the student is permanently af- 


• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




fected (in mind and spirit) by the great 


should 

be 














26 


ideas of the great minds of history 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




train students in methods of scholarship 
and/or scientific research, and/or ere- 


is 

should 

he 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


} 

27 


ative endeavor 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


: 




• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




serve as a center for the preservation of 
the cultural heritage 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


28 

] 


orient ourselves to the satisfaction of the 
special needs and problems of the im- 


is 

should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


29 


mediate geographical region 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 






• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




involve students in the government of 
tfie university 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


30 , 


make sure the university is run by those 
selected according to their ability to at- 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


— 


tain the goals of the university in the 


should 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


31 


most efficient manner possible. 


be 


— 




is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




maintain top quality in all programs we 
















— 


engage in 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


32 


keep this place froLi becoming something 
different from what it is now; that is, 
preserve its peculiar emphases and point 
of view, its "character ’ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


33 

— ■ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


provide the stiident '.vith skills, attitudes, 
contacts, and experiences which maxi- 
mize the likelihood of his occupying a 


is 

should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


3« i 


high stat^.«!> ir. life and a position of 
leadership £ii society 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


o 


□ 






is 


n 


o 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




carry on pure research 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


35 , 
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1 

i 




















^ ^GOALS (cont.) 



1 keep costs down as low as possible 
'through more efficient utilization of time, 
and space, reduction of course duplica- 
p tion, etc. 

1 

make sure that salaries, teaching assign- 
ments, perquisites, and privileges always 
reflect the contribution that ffie person 
involved is making to the functioning of 
this university 

protect and facilitate the students’ right 
; to advocate direct action of a political 
or social kind, and any attempts on their 
part to organize efforts to attain political 
or social goals 

produce a well-rounded student, that is 
r one whose physical, social, mord, intel- 
lectual and esthetic potentialities have 
• all been cultivated 



; assist citizens directly through extension 
[ programs, advice, consultation, and the 
provision of useful or needed facilities 
. and services other than through teaching 

t . ensure the favorable appraisal of those 
who validate the quality of the programs 
. we offer (validating groups include ac- 
crediting bodies, professional societies, 
; jcholarly peers at other universities, and 
respected persons in intellectual or artis- 
. tic circles) 



maintain a balanced level of quality 
across the whole range of programs we 
i engage in 



■ iiake sure the university is run demo- 
j jjratically insofar as that is feasible 



' produce a student who is able to perform 
his citizenship responsibilities effectively 

; i 

accommodate only students of high po^ 
^ ’’ential in terms of the specific strengths 
I ind emphases of this university 



tssist students to develop objectivity 
J^bout themselves and their beliefs and 
hence examine those beliefs critically 



prepare i'tudents specifically for useful 
^ careers 

;i ii 

rnutH 



of abselutoly 
top impertanco 


of great 
importance 


of medium 
impertanco 


of iinie 
importance 


of no 

importance 


don't knew 
or can't say 




is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


-r 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


36 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


37 


is 


□ 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


38 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




.should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


39 


i& 


O 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 
1 1 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


40 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


41 


is 


O 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


42 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


_ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


43 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


44 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


o 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


45 


is 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


46 


is 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 




should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


47 




<GOALS (cont.) 



provide cultural leadership for the com- 
munity through university-sponsored pro- 
grams in the arts, public lectures by dis- 
tinguished persons, athletic events, and 



tions which present the best of culture, 
popular or not 



carry on applied research 



ensure the continued confidence and 
hence support of those who contribute 
substantially (other than students and 
recipients of services) to the finances 
and other material rescurce needs of the 
university 



make sure that salaries, teaching assign- 
ments, perquisites, and privileges always 
reflect the contribution that the person 
involved is making to his own, profession 
or discipline 



emphasize undergraduate instruction 
even at the expense of the graduate pro- 
gram 



involve faculty in the government of the 
university 



provide a full round of student activities should 



increase the prestige of the university or, 
if you believe it is already extremely 
high, ensure maintenance of that prestige 



protect and facilitate the students’ right 
to inquire into, investigate, and examine 
critic^y any idea or program that they 
might get interested in 



maintain top quality in those programs 
we feel to be especially important (other 
programs being, of course, up to accept- 
able standards) 



writing them in below. 

GOAL 



of ohselutely 
top importance 


of great 
importance 


of medium 
importance 


of little 

imporianie 


of no 

importance 


don't know 
or can't say 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


h 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


O 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


re list, it is entirely possible that we have not included aims or goals which are impor- 
badly stated such an aim or goal; if so, please take this opportunity to correct us by 


of absolutely 
fop importance 


of great 
importance 


of medium 
importance 


of little 
importance 


of no 

importance 


don't know 
or ean't say 


• 

IS 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


is 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


should 

be 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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50 



51 



52 



ii 



53 O’ 

i‘4 

jfl 



54 it 



IT I 



56 



I 



O 
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^ 2 . WHO MAKE THE BIG DECISIONS 

““2.1 Think again of ths kind of place this university isj that is, what its major goals or distinct^^9 emphases are. Below are 
listed a number of positions and agencies. In each case, indicate by a check mark in the aijpropriate space how much 
■* • suy you believe persons in those positions have in affecting the major goals of the university. Note we are^ as<^g only 
about the university as a whole. A man might have a let of say in his own department, but not in die university as a 
whole. 





a great 
deal ef say 


quite <s bit 
ef say 


some say 


vesy 
little say 


no say 
at all 




The regents (or trustees) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


11 


Legislators 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


12 


Sources of large private grants or endow- 
ments 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


13 


federal government agencies or offices 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14 


State government agencies or offices 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15— 


The President 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16 


The vice-presidents (or provosts) 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17 


Deai> of the graduate school 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


18 


Dean of liberal arts 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


19 


Deans of professional schools as a group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


20 


Dhairmer: of depai'lanents, considered as 
. group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21 


The faculty, as a group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


22 


rhe students, as a group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


23 


Parents of students, as a group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24 


The citizens of the state, as a group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


25 


Vlumni, as a group 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


26 


2.2 Below is listed a number of areas in which decisions of importance to the university must be made. How big a role 
would you say the faculty plays in each of those areas of decision-making? We are asking here for your total assessment, 
including not only formal participation (committees and the like) but informal influence, veto power, and any other kind 
of influence. 

faculty faculty faculi^y faculty 

views have have have 

tREA OF prevail much moderate ^ lltfile 

DECIISIONS completely influence influence influence 




’ilducational policies 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


27 


""acuity personnel policies 


□ ^ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


28 


Financial affairs and capital improve- 
aents 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


29 


Jtudent affairs 


□ 


□ 




□ 


□ 


30 


Public and alumni relations 


□ 


□ 




□ 


o 
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A3 Each of the following external groups or agencies affect um’versity operations in various ways. Some are viewed as de- 
sirable, some as not. What we would like to know is whether any or all of these groups or agencies affect the work you 




do in any ways that you can perceive, 
















a mafor effect 
on my work 


a moderate effect 
on my work 




linle effect 
on my work 




lumni of the university 


□ 




□ 




□ 


32 


agencies supplying funds for contract 
research 


□ 




□ 




□ 


33 


3cal government 


□ 




n 




□ 


34 


--tate government (executive) 


□ 




□ 




□ 


35 


^ state government (legislative) 


□ 




□ 




□ 


36 


ederal government 


□ 




□ 




□ 
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a major offect 
on niy work 


a meclorato offoct 
on my work 


littio offoct 
on my work 


accrediting bodies 


□ 


□ 


□ 


donors 


□ 


□ 


□ 


foundations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


churches or religious orders 


n 


□ 


□ 



3. ABOUT THE UNIVERSITY IN GENERAL 

In general, how would you describe the rule-atmosphere at this university: (Please check the appropriate space) 

□ 1. I find it hard to believe there are any rules at all around here. People seem to do as they please. 

□ 2. In general, a good deal of laxity is permitted compared to what I know of other places. 

□ 3. The rules are respected, though exceptions are permitted when proper. 

□ 4 . The rules are very important. Exceptions are very rare. 

□ 5. This is really a rule-emphasizing place, practically everything goes “by the book.” 

4. THE S>ERSON TO WHOM YOU GO FOR AN AUTHORITATIVE DECISION 

Think now of the person to whom you regularly go when you need an authoritative decision on some line of action you 
contemplate in your work. (For a non-administrative faculty member, this would normally be the head of his department or 
section; for a chairman or head, the person would be his dean or director; for a dean or director, a vice-president or provost; 
for the president, the governing body as a group.) 

Just so it is clear, please state the title of this person in your case: 

4.1 How important would you say that person is in terms of your ability to do your job well: 

□ I. Absolutely essential. Without his active cooperation and help, I could hardly operate at all. 

Q 2. Absolutely essential, but only in a veto sense. That is, if he blocks me, I am stymied. 

□ 3. Very important. He can make my job quite a lot easier, or quite a lot harder. 
r~| 4. Important. He can make my job easier or harder. 

□ 5. Of only moderate importance. He is an obstacle who can give me trouble if he makes up his mind to but, 

much of the time, I do my job without much help or hindrance from him. 

□ 6. Of little significance to me in comparison with some others (for example, people in the community, or peo- 

ple at odier universities) . 

4.2 Which of the following words come closest to describing that person s style of leadership? 

□ autocratic 

□ democratic 

□ laissez-faire (lets people do pretty well what they wish) 

4.3 All thing s considered, how do you feel about your relationship to that person? 

□ I. Completely satisfied 

Q 2. A good relationship on the whole, but there are some features of it I do not like. 

□ 3. Quite a few problems in dealing with him, but it could be worse. 

□ 4. A rather poor relationship, but I can live with it. 

□ 5. Completely unsatisfied. 

4.4 How much autonomy do you feel you have in relation fo that person: 

□ I. Not enough 

□ 2, Just about the right amount 

□ 3. Too much 

4.5 How close are you to him socially? (Please check an appropriate space) 

Very close — | 1 1 1 



.Strictly business 
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THE POWER I HAVE 

On the line below indicate with a check the approximate amount of power you feel you have to get the things done that 
: ou would like to get done in connection with your university role. 

VK « 

A great deal 1 1 1 — !- ^No pov/er at all 

6 , CRITERIA OF EVALUATION 



' Periodically department chairmen and deans are faced with the task of evaluating members of the faculty for piloses 
i f recommending salary increments and promotions. Granting, with Tawney, that a man .s “worth is something between his God 
'i..hd himself,” what criteria do you think administrators should use in evaluating faculty members? 



Below are listed some of the more commonly mentioned criteria, 
nportant they should be. 

! . 

important 


Indicate in the appropriate bracket your view of how 

. . of little 

important importaneo 




-'T’eaching performance 


□ 


□ 


□ 
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; ublications 


□ 


□ 


□ 


50_- 


Honors received 


□ 


□ 


□ 




tudent evaluations 


□ 


□ 


□ 


52 


‘ Other job offers received 


□ 


□ 


□ 


53 


- ‘Service to the community 


□ 


□ 


□ 


54 


'otal effectiveness in working with stu- 
dents 


□ 


□ 


□ 


55 


\bility to secure research grants 


n 


□ 


□ 


56 — 


tatements of other faculty members 


□ 


□ 


□ 


57 


Ability to get along with colleagues 


□ 


□ 


□ 


58 


.esearch accomplished 


□ 


□ 


□ 


59 


Kesearch potential 


□ 


□ 


□ 




■ Committee and otiher administrative serv- 
;e 


□ 


□ 


□ 


fir 


OTHER IMPORTANT CRITERIA 












n 


□ 
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□ 

□ 


□ 

□ 
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7.1 Below is listed a number of the major schools and colleges in this university. We would like you to indicate your ranking 
of each one in terms of the calibre of the faculty, as you believe it to be. In most cases, presumably, only two or three 
should be ranked as falling in the first category; “calibre at the very top.” The basis of comparison should be limited to 
this university only. Thus “calibre at the very top” means at the very top here, not at all universities. If you have no such 



school, just leave it blank. 










tee many of 
faculty are 
below par* 

A source of 
embarrassment 




i 

.i 


calibre at 
the very 
top 


first-rate 
faculty— but 
seme 

excepstiens 


a good calibre 
greup/ but 
needs seme 
improvement 


faculty comes 
up to minimal 
standards 
only 




M Engineering 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


11 


-Oentistry 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


12 


„ Education 


□ 


□ 


□ 


n 


□ 


13 


, 'harraacy 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


14 


Law 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


15 


" , j:chitecture 


n 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


16— 


■ i 

'Medicine 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


17 


^Veterinary Medicine 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 «— 


1 ocial Sciences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


1 19^ 



tel. 



er|c 





calibru at 
thu v«ry 
top 


first>rato 

faculty—but 

iomo 

oxcoptions 


a good calibro 
group# but 
noods somo 
Improvemont 


faculty comos 
up to minimal 
standards 
only 


too many of 
faculty aro 
bolow par* 

A sourco of 
ombarrassmont 


i 


Physical Sciences 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


2CL- 


Humanities 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


21— 


Business School 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


22.J 


Home Economics 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


23.^ 


Agriculture 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


24— 


Forestry 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


25—. 


Journalism 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


26— 


Social Work 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


27_J 


Nursing 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


28 — 1 


Public Health 


o 


□ 


□ 


□ 


□ 


29— 


7.2 Which of the following comes 


closer to your conception of the proper 


posture for an 


academic dean to 


assume in his re- 





lations with the higher university administration: (If you yourself are an academic dean, then answer this question in terms 
of yourself only. If you are a department chairman, answer this question in terms of the dean who heads your division or 



school.) 



3C#__ 



rn (a) Primurily a representative of liis area of responsibility to the university administration. 
□ (b) Primarily a representative of the university administration to his area of responsibiljlty.- 



7.3 Which of the following comes closer to your conception of the proper posture for a department chairman to assume in 
his relations with his dean: (If you yourself are an academic dean, answer this only in terms of the department chairmen 
who report to you. If you are a chairman, answer the question only in terms of your relations with your own dean.) 



31_ 



□ (a) Primarily a representative of his department to the dean. 

□ (b) Primarily a representative of his dean to his department. 



8. SOME OF YOUR IDEAS ABOUT YOURSELF AND YOUR WORK 

8.J. It would take some very strong inducements to get me to leave this university for a position elsewhere. 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

□ o □ □ □ 
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8.2 Would you leave this university if you were ofFered a job at one of the top five (in excellence or quality) universities in 
the country? ( If you yourself feel you are now in one of the top five, then think of one of the other four ) : 

□ At a substantially lower salary 

□ At thti same salary 

□ At a substantially higher salary 

□ Wouldn't leave 



8.3 



I get most of my intellectual stimulation from: (please number in rank order, with 1 meaning most stimulation and 4 least 
stimulation) 

Q On-campus colleagues and associates 

□ Professional associates elsewhere 

□ Periodicals, books, and other publications 

n Groups In the community (not excluding some which include persons who are also at the university) 



34- 

3sJ 

36— 



37— 



8.4 



If my work were to be judged by a “jury of my peers,” I would want that jury to be made up most of persons drawn 
from: (Please numbe,. In rank order, with 1 meaning the most preferred jury and 4 the least preferred jury.) 



□ Persons employod at universities in academic and/or administrative capacities 
Q On-campus colleagues and associates 

□ Professional associates (here and elsewhere) 

□ People whom I respect in tlie community (not excluding some who happen to be at the luiiversity) 




39j 

40. 

41. 



1j.3 



:s 



8.6 



8.7 



It would take some very strong inducements to get me to accept a position at any place other than a university. 

strongly agree agree undecided disagree strongly disagree 

□ □ □ □ D 

(a) How many books have you published in the last 5 years? □ none 

□ 1 

□ 2 + 

(b) How many articles have you published in the last 5 years? (Count any papers delivered at professional meetings, but 
not publishec^ as articles) 

□ 1 

□ 2-5 

□ 6-10 

□ lO-b 

(Faculty please ignore this question) ^ ^ ^ ^ i i • i. 

One of my most important responsibilities is to maintain my competence as a university admimstrator by keeping up to 

date on educational and educational administrative problems in general, even at the possible cost of neglecting my spe- 
cific dufaVfS at this university. 



42. 



43. 



stroRgly agree 

□ 



ogree 

□ 



undecided 

□ 



disagree 

□ 



strongly disagree 

□ 



45. 



8.8 



Suppose you received a very attractive offer at a university comparable to this one in all major respects, and wluch would 
enable you to pursue your professional interests at least as well as you are able at this university. However, the university 
was located a considerable distance away. How much would each of the following factors weigh in your thinking: 



a great 
deal 

□ 



quite a 
lot 

□ 



r iving to leave the climate and geo- 
; aphic setting here 

having to give up my ties and contacts 
.”'iA people in the community here 
\ hose interests are similar to mine 

having to give up my friends here 

iving to give up the recreational oppor- 
, .nitieshere 

having to give up the intellectual at- 
mosphere of the local community 

i iving to close out my financial invest- 
iiients in the area 

having to move the family 

If this question is completely hypothetical for you, since you would not even consider another offer under any circu^ 
stances you can envision at the present time, please check here 1—1 

Control, such as that achieved through rules, regulations, policy statements and the chain of command, should be con 
sidered one of the most important activities at this university. 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



iome 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



hardly 

any 

□ 



□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 

□ 



net at 
ail 

□ 

□ 

□ 

o 

□ 

□ 

□ 



.9 



46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 



strongly agree 

□ 



agreo 

□ 



undecided 

□ 



disagree 

□ 



strongly disagree 

□ 



n 

^.10 In my persona! opinion, the final word in case of a dispute over something connected with my work should rest with: 

□ (1) my professional colleagues (those in your discipline here, and elsev*^here, or, if you are an administrator, then 

I other administrators in positions similar to your own) 

□ (2) the head of my department (or division, or school, or university) 

i .11 In matters connected with my work, it is best to develop certain generally agreed upon standards so that each problem is 
'**' dealt with according to those standards, rather than its own peculiar features. 



55 



n 



agree 

□ 



strongly agree 

□ 



undecided 

n 



disagree 

□ 



strongly disagree 

□ 
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8.12 In my work, I feel it is important that I limit myself only to my specialized field of competence if I am to do a good job. 

strongly agroo agroo undoel^od disagrto strongly disogroo 

□ □ □ □ □ 



8.13 In my work, I feel it is essential that I avoid personally identifying with the person who is seeking my help (student, 
client, subordinate). 



strongly agree 

□ 



agroo 

o 



undocidod 

□ 



disogroo 

□ 



strongly disogroo 

□ 



8.14 I believe a person in my position should be given the responsibility he has only if he demonstrates his competence, with 
no consideration at all of whom he happens to be or what his connections are. 



57 . 



53 - 



tx i 



strongly agree 

□ 



agre» 

□ 



undecided 

□ 



disagree 

□ 



strongly disagree 

□ 



8.15 Of how many organizations, clubs, societies, teams or other voluntary groups are you a member? (Approximations will do) 



Professional or direcdy work-connected 
If you have ever been an ofiBcer in any, how many 
such positions have you filled? 



0123456789 over 9 



Social or recreational 

If you have ever been an officer in any, how many 
such positions have you filled? 



0 1 2 3 4 5 over 5 
0123456789 over 9 



Political, community and others 

If you have ever been an officer in any, how many 

such positions have you filled? 



0 1 2 3 4 5 over 5 
0123456789 over 9 



0 1 2 C 4 5 over 5 



9. LASTLY, ABOUT YOURSELF 



9.1 Present age (nearest birthday) : 

□ under 25 

□ 46-50 



□ 26-30 

□ 51-55 



□ 31-35 

□ 56-60 



□ 36-40 

□ 61-65 



9.2 Sex: 



□ M 

□ F 



9.3 Number of children: (please circle the correct number) 0, 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6 or more. 

9.4 Race: □ White 



□ Negro 
[jj Mongoloid 



9.5 Country of birth of father 

9.6 Father’s education: 



Years of schooling completed: 



□ 111 or less. 

□ li'5. 

□ more than 12. 



Degree (s) obtained if any: 
Mother’s education: 



Years of schooling completed: 



□ 11 or less. 

□ 12 . 

□ more than 12. 



Degree (s) obtained if any: 



□ 41-45 

□ 66 or over 



59 . 



] 



60 - 



61 - 

62 . 



63 . 

64 - 



65 - 



I 



66 -.^ 



i> 






67 _ 






63— 1 1 



"iJ 



3 



70 . 

71 



4l 



72 —- 



73 - 



Father’s occupation during most of his adult life: (pleaiie be specific). 



18 Your place of birth: 

If rural, name nearest city 
] If urban, name dty 



(state, if U.S.A.) 



(country) 



Place in which the greater part of your life up to age IT was spent: 

I j If rural, name nearest city 

If urban, name city 



(state, if U.S.A.) 



(country) 






Church affiliation: 

□ Catholic 

□ Jewish 



□ None 

□ Protestant 



Q Other 

(If Protestant or Other, please specify 



-) 



r .11 



,.12 



Sources of income: (for income tax year 1964) 
Academic Salary 
Consulting 
Income from writing 
Other sources (please specify) 

Marital status: (check one) 

□ Single 

□ Married 

□ Divorced, and presently unmarried 

□ Separated 

□ Widowed 



Percentage of income derived from this source 



100 % 



If married and male, a question about your wife: 
Education of wife’s father: 

Number of years: □ 11 or less 

□ 12 

□ more than 12 

Academic degrees, if any; 



Occupation of wife’s father during most of his adult life, 
(please be specific): 



9.13 



)i ? 

i| ! 



t 



! I 



Your education: 

□ 11 years or less 

□ 12 years 

□ some years of college or university, but no degree received 

□ B.A. (or other bachelor’s degree requiring 4 years or more) 

If so, what college or university? 

Field of specialization, if any 



Year received 



□ M.A. or M.S., or other Master’s degree requiring at least one year beyond the bachelor^s degree. 

If so, what miiversity or college? Year received 

If so, what field of specialization 

□ M.D. If so, what university? Year received 

□ Ph.D. If so, what university? 



If so, what field of specialization 
Year received 



I • 






Q Other degree than those named. 

What degree? What college or university? 

specialty? Year received 



VThat field of 
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11 

12 

13 

14 

15 



Tiy,— 

18 



19 



20>21 

22-23 

24-25 

26..27 

28 

29 

30 

31 



32 

33 

34 

35 

36__ 

37 

38 






9.14 Job history: 



Title of present position (if more than one is held, please list the other (s); 
Departoent, if any 



List below only positions held for 9 month^i or longer: (please start with most recent position) 

Kind of Position Name of Employer Period of Employment 

1 

2 

3. 

4 

5 

6 . 

7 

8 



9.15 This question is optional 

Income data will enable us to perform a number of important analyses. We recognize, however, that persons are, under- 
standably, reluctant to reveal what they feel is a personal matter. Would you therefore simply provide an approximation 
as follows: 

Total income from all sources, before taxes, in the 1964 tax year (i.e., an amount no more than 25% above 
or below your actual income). 

THE REMAINING QUESTIONS ARE FOR ADMINISTRATORS ONLY 

9.16 How do you feel about your administrative ]'ob(s) at the university? 

□ (1) excellent. 1 can ask for nothing better □ (3) 

□ (2) good. □ (4) 

9.17 Think now of your predecessor in your position. How long did he hold the position? 

before him hold the position? ^years. 

9.18 What are your plans for the future so far as your work is concerned? 

□ Continue in my present position, or one much like it 

□ Move up to a higher administrative position, or one like my present one at a more prestigious university, 
if an opportunity comes up 

If so, what would represent the culmination of your ambition in a dminis tration? 

□ Get into, or return to, teaching or research in this, or another university 

□ Leave university work altogether and go into some other kind of institution 

9.19 How would you describe your feelings about your career thus far; 

□ Good progress thus far, and the future looks good 

r~l Good progress thus far, but Tm not at all sure about the future 

□ Good progress and I feel reasonably satisSed witi* where I am. I doubt that anything much better will 
turn up 

□ My career has had so many ups and downs that Tm not at all sure just what my next move will be or 
ought to be 

□ I am blocked where I am and will have to inove out to get ahead 

Q The future does not look good at all and I do not have any good hope for the long-range future 



fair. 

poor. 1 hope to make a change 
years. How long did the man 



U j^.20 Suppose you were leaving the university for another position, and tho administration asked you to recommend fiomeone 
as your replacement. Suppose, further, that you knew your views would weigh heavily in the final decision. What kind 
of person would you recommend, and what kind would you oppose? Let us assume, further, that you are leaving your 
present positloii with great reluctance and that you have great affection for the university. Hence you want to see your- 
self replaced with the person most likely to do a top-notch job after you have gone. In answering this question, choose one 
of the alternatives indicated by the initials under each attribute. These initials stand for the i 



following: 



i| 1 



am 

ps 

m 

pn 

an 



absolutely must be, or must have 
preferably should be, or should have 
may or may not be, or may or may not have 
preferably should not be, or should not have 
absolutely must not be, or must not have 



JjlXAMPLE: 

brown hair 
am ps m pn an 



black hair 
am ps m pn an 



white hair 
am ps m pn an 



red hair 

am ps m pn an 



In this example, we have underlined the alternatives to indicate the reply of a person who felt that the person who would 
replace you preferably should have brown hair, may or may not have black hair, preferably should noc have white hair 
and absolutely must not have red hair. Please be sure to check each attribute. ’ 



1 


church member 








A Doctor’s degree other than 




1 


48 


liberal in his politics 


53 


or in addition to the Ph.D. 


58 


V 


am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 






Protestant 


49 


Democrat 


54 


university experience 


59 




am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




■* ■ 


Catholic 


50 


Republican 


55 


research experience 


60_— 


- - 


am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 


1 : 
i ■ 


Jew 


51 


Bachelor s degree 


56 


a scholar 


61 


1 


am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




conservative in his politics 


52 


Ph.D. degree 


57 


personally ambitious 


62 


f- 

i 


am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




am ps m pn an 




easy going 




63 sold on the importance of applied research 


66 




am ps m pn 


an 




am ps 


m pn an 




sold on the importance of pure research 


64 graduate wo rk in one of the physical or biological sciences 


67 




am ps m pn 


an 




am ps 


m pn an 




graduate work in an academic discipline 


65 (if the position is in a professional school) 




‘i ■ 


am ps m pn 


an 




experience as a practitioner 




.1 ■ 








am ps 


m pn an 


68 



previous experience in a university administrative position of some sort 

am ps m pn an 

graduate work in one of the liberal arts disciplines or social sciences 

am ps m pn an 



69- 



70- 



If there is an attribute other than listed above which you think would be absolutely essential or which would completely 
disqualify a person, please mention it (or them, if more than ono) below: 

absolutely essential 



completely disqualified if 



9»21 Assuming other things are equal, which of the foUowii'g would you recommend as your replacement? 

i □ The person more acceptable to outside persons and groups that the university must deal with (legislative major 

J sources of endowment, etc) . ’ 



'1 I 



1 



■ J ]i 



!l i 



r~l The person more acceptable to the fuc/ulty oi hie university as a whole. 

THE EN^ 

THANK YO^lll 

PleosB USB tho onelosBtff solt-addrossod, toply onvellopo to roturn tho tfuestionnairo* 



71 

72 

79.^ 



ERIC 



